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ANCIENT EGYPT 

CHAPTER I 

THE DAWN OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY 

The history of Egypt provides an uninterrupted 
chronological sequence from modern times backwards 
for over 5,300 years. With the exception of certain 
short periods, the length of the reign of every monarch 
is known; and in these excepted periods the length of 
the dynasty’s tenure of the throne is known, or can 
be estimated, so that there is no break in the chronology. 
From the accession of the first Pharaoh of the First 
Dynasty in 3407 b.c. onwards the dates here given 
may now he regarded as exact within a year or so, 
as will be realized by a study of my Histofy of the 
PharaohsJ^ 

This astonishingly long sequence of dated events 
makes the story of Egypt of paramount importance to 
the student of ancient times; for nowhere else can we 
watch so clearly the imfolding of the drama of a 
nation's gradual development with so few intermis¬ 
sions ana with such a wealth of detail. Moreover, 
the fact that the modern Egyptians arc the true 
descendants of those of Pharaonic days enables us to 
study the behaviour of a single nation over this vast 
period of fifty-three centuries; and in no other history 
in the world can anything like so extensive a view of 

* In Great Britain, published by Messrs. Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., London, and in the U.S.A. by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
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6 ANCIENT EGYPT 

a peopie*$ activities be obtained, Detailed Egyptian 
history begins at a date pretty well exactly as long 
before the foundation of Rome as the foundation m 
Rome is before the present day. 

It may be of interest to give here a few summa^ 
notes in regard to the questions of chronology, for in 
the past there has been an extraordinary diversity of 
opimon amongst scholars as to the matter of dates; 
and though my History of the Pharaohs has now 
brought me study of the subject to some degree of 
finality, the reader will still find the earlier uncertainty 
current in the previously published works which he 
may consult. The dates of the Pharaohs backwards 
from the authenticated Greek period to the beginning 
of the Twenty-seventh Dynasty are not in serious 
doubt, and the date, 525 b.c., of the arrival of the 
Persian Cambyses gives us a fixed point for the founda¬ 
tion of that dynasty. There is full evidence for the 
exact length of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, carrying us 
back to 661 B.C.; and the period of the Twenty-nfth 
Dynasty back to the Twenty-second Dynasty may be 
estimated by dead reckoning, and fixed by the cam¬ 
paign of Shiskak in Judah in the year 926 b.c. Thence 
bacK to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty in iioi b.c., 
the dates may be closely estimated from existing re¬ 
mains. Some of the reigns of this Twentieth Dynasty 
can only be approximately dated, but the length of the 
period is governed by that of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
which is pretty well authenticated, the date of its 
founder, Rameses I., being fixed astronomically, and 
this is limited again by the very definite dates of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, ^is latter period is fixed by 
astronomical aata in the time of Thutmose III. and 
Amenhqm I., and by the known lengths of the 
reigns. Tnc length of tne period from the Seventeenth 
Dynasty back to the Thirteenth Dynasty is fixed by 
the astronomical evidence which establishes the date of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and by the well-authenticated 
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date of an adjustment made in the calendar in the time 
of Khyan of the Fifteenth Dynasty. The Icn^ of the 
period from the Eleventh Dynasty back to me Ninth 
IS pretty certain from internal evidence; and from the 
end of the Eighth Dynasty back to the foundation of 
the First Dynasty wc have the lengths of most of the 
reigns (except in the Seventh and Eighth Dynasties), 
and an exact total for the whole period, in tne Turin 
Papyrus, and these arc confirmed oy my reconstruction 
of the “ Palermo-stone ’* Annals. Tne institution of the 
calendar can be definitely fixed by seasonal calculations 
to 5400 B.C., and as wc know that it was instituted 
early in the reign of Mcncs, the date of that reign is 
fully confirmed. Previous to the time of Mcncs wc 
have to rely on tradition; and the year 3407 b.c., which 
is that of the foundation of the First Dynasty, is the 
earliest certain date in Egyptian history. The Egyptian 
calendar, having no leap year's day, lost one aay in 
every four years, and so passed back round and 
round the real seasons; but exact tables have been pub¬ 
lished showing the relation of the calendar to the 
actual season in any one year; and thus in the many 
instances in which a calendar date of some event is on 
record—as, for example, the date of a harvest or of 
the rise of the annual Nilc-flood—wc can check our 
figures B.c. by reference to these tables, so as to sec 
that these dates fall into their proper place in the 
actual seasonal year, it being obvious that if our dates 
were wrong the revolving Egyptian calendar date 
would not coincide with the correct seasonal date for 
the stated event. 

The Nile, which is one of the three longest rivers 
in the world, has its source in Central Africa, and 
flows down to the Mediterranean through the vast 
deserts of which so much of the northern half of the 
continent is composed. Threading its way northwards 
through the Sudan, often with but a few feet of culti¬ 
vable ground on cither side, it rushes at last over the 
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rqcks of the Second Cataract into Egyptian territory; 
and) two hundred miles fartiaer down, it passes over 
die First Cataract, near Aswin, after which it flows 
without any other natural interruptions along its wind¬ 
ing course through Upper E^pt, bordered by fields 
and palm-groves sometunes onYy a few yards wide, and 
sometimes extending for some miles back towards the 
desert hills on cither side. At a distance of about a 
hundred miles from the sea the waters divide, and in 
ancient times reached the Mediterranean by seven 
different channels, thus forming a triangulai stretch of 
green fields known as Lower Egypt or the Delta. 

The climate and general conditions in Upper E^pt 
differ from those in the Delta. In Upper Egypt mere 
is hardly any rain; the winters are sunny and sparkling, 
and the summers intensely hot; and in the autumn the 
whole country is inundated by the annual Nile-floods, 
In the Delta there is a certain amount of rain in winter; 
the summer is not much hotter than that in Southern 
Europe; and the irrigation of the fields is largely 
effiected by means of a network of canals. 

The broken fragments of the stone tablet of the 
Annals, compiled about 2640 b.c., the list of Kings now 
called the Turin Papyrus, dating from about 1600 b.c., 
and the ancient summaries of the lost history of 
Manecho which was written in the third century b.c., 
indicate that at the dawn of history Egypt was divided 
into three, and later four, kingdoms. It was united 
into one monarchy a few years before 3400 b.c.; but 
previous to that date, long lists of Kings of these four 
realms were memorized, writing having only begun to 
be used about 3500 b.c., and these were afterwards 
written down, some of the names being still preserved. 

In Lower Egypt a kingdom, centred upon the city 
ol Sais in the Western Delta, seems to have been 
established perhaps as early as 5500- b.c., and at the 
time of the union in ^00 b.c. some sixty kings had 
allrady reigned there. The royal title was Bya, mean- 
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ing “ Bcc or Hornet the distinctive crown or 
head-dress was a red cap having a high peak at the 
back, and a curved projection, like a piece of wire, 
standing out from the iront; red was the royal colour; 
and the rovai treasury was called the “ Red House/’ 
This kingaom seems to have incorporated a once in- 
dependent state whose capital was buto, not far from 
the sea; and there is reason to suppose that the cobra- 
ornament which gleamed at the rharaoh’s forehead 
had its origin in the regalia of this principality. 

Somewhere about 5200 b.c,, a second kingdom was 
established further up the Nile, having the cities of 
Hcraclcopolis and Memphis as the capitals. The royal 
title here was Inst, meaning the “Reed”; the royal 
head-dress was the tall, white crown; white was the 
royal colour; and the treasury was called the “ White 
House.” 

Still further up the Nile a third kingdom was 
founded about 5000 b.c., its capital being Hicracon- 
polis, between Luxor and Aswan, and the King being 
called Hor, meaning “ Hawk.” Finally, about 3750 b.c,, 
another kingdom was established at Abydos, north of 
Luxor; but its monarchs seem presently to have in¬ 
corporated the territory of the Hawk-ICings, and to 
have united into one realm the whole of 
south of the dominions of the Reed-Kings. The seventh 
King of this Abydos line, who reigned about 3500 b.c,, 
is the earliest Egyptian sovereign of whom any re¬ 
mains have been found: his name was Ro, and hti 
title Hor, or “ Hawk.” The eighth King was nanM^ 
Kc or Ket, and it seems that during his reign the 
conquest of the Reed kingdom was effected. 

The ninth King had a name written with the 
hieroglyph of a scorpion which is perhap to be read 
Sclk, and he reigned over the united realms of the 
“ Hawks ” and the “ Reeds,” He was succeeded, some* 
where about 3425 b.c. by a King named Nar-mer, w|l0 
conquered the land of die “ Hornets ” of Lower Egypt*. 
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iiku» uiiitiiig tbe whole of Egypt from the First Cata- 
ract IQ the south to the Mediterranean in the north. On 
hi^ death in 3407 b.c. the throne passed to Mene (the 
Menes of the Greek historians), who is generally 
reckoned as the first Pharaoh or monarch of the united 
countries, and is placed by Manctho at the head of 
what he calls the First Dynasty. With King Menc 
Egyptian history begins its detailed course, and from 
his accession onwards, as I have already said, events 
can be pretty accurately dated; but the above remarks 
will show mat his three predecessors were the real 
uniters of the country, while to the scores of earlier 
and now forgotten iCngs of these different divisions 
of Egypt the credit must be given for the gradual 
building up of that high state of civilization which 
already existed at the time of the union. 

As to where these early Egyptian races came from, 
litdc can now be said. The men of Lower Egypt may 
have entered the Delta from Asia, and those on the 
Western side seem to show clear connections with the 
Libyan peoples of North Africa. On the other hand, 
the “Hawk” tribes of Upper Egypt are thought, as 
tradition says, to have come from the Land of Fount, 
|«robably situated on‘the East African coast, opposite 
the southern end of Arabia. There are traces, too, of 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Nile Valley, known now 
^to us as the worshippers of the god Set; but after the 
union all these elements, and further strains, were 
slowly welded—not, however, without bloodshed— 
into one people of whom the modern Egyptians arc the 
lineal descendants. 

The royal title “ Pharaoh,” it should be mentioned, 
did not come into general use until a later date; but 
for convenience sake we may speak of all the Kings of 
Eagypt from Mene onwards as Pharaohs. The word is 
4 i&iv^d from the Egyptian Perce, meaning “ The Great 
J^iatc,” and was the designation of the King of Egypt, 
Just as “ Mikado ” is that of the Emperor of Japan. 
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King Mcnc (3407-3345 bx.) ruled Egypt for sixty- 
two years, and seems to have ^en but a child when he 
succeeded Nar-mer upon the throne. In his capacity 
as “ Hawk-King every Pharaoh had a special name; 
and this, in the case of Mcnc, was Ohc, which means 
“ Warrior.” He never used the title of Bya, or 
“ Hornet,” and he was regarded in Lower Egypt 
simply as a conqueror, and not as King of that terri¬ 
tory by hereditary right. He placed his capital at 
Memphis close to the point at which Upper and 
Lower Egypt met, and mere he lived in great splen¬ 
dour, being, it is said, the first to introduce certain 
elegancies into Egyptian life, such as the use of table- 
cloms and bed-spreads. The most important event in 
his reign was the institution, in the year 3400 b.c., of 
the calendar of 365 days which survived right down 
to Roman times. He died of injuries received while 
hunting hippopotami, and was buried at Abydos, his 
ancestral home, where his tomb has been discovered. 

He was succeeded by Athothi (3345-3288 b.c.), his 
son by a lady of the harim, who was a young man at 
his father’s death, and reigned for fifty-seven years, 
being called as Hawk-King by the name Khcnti (ori 
Zcr). He was an amateur physician, and wrote books 
on anatomy; and in this regard it is curious to notice 
that the prescription of a hair-restorer prepared by his 
queen still exists, while, as though to show its in*' 
efficacy, that lady’s false fringe was found in her 
tomb. The queen’s beautiful bracelets were also found* 
still encircling her arm, and reveal a mastery of Af 
jewellers* art which must have been Ae heritage of 
centuries and centuries of culture. 

It seems that in the end tht Pharaoh was murdeted 
by a prince of Ac aboriginal Set-worshipping tribal, 
and Aercafter came to be regarded, first as a martyr and 
Aen as a manifestation of me god Osiris on earth* Ae 
whole story of Ac crime passing gradually into Ac 
Osirian legends, so Aat now it is not easy to say what 
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of it is fact and what myth. It appears, however, 
that the widowed queen, later identified with Isis, 
fled to Lower Egypt, where she brought up her son 
until, when he had grown to manhood, he was able to 
regain the throne; and since he was the legitimate 
“ Hawk,** or Hot, he passed into legend under that 
name, which, in Roman times, was extended into 
Horus. 

In reality he was named Utho (misread Zet), and at 
his death in 3259 b.c. he was succeeded by a queen 
named Hen-neit, who reigned until 3233 b.c., being 
followed by Udi (formerly read Den), the first Pharaoh, 
so far as we know, to use the afterwards invariable 
title Insi-Bya, or “ Reed-King and Hornet-King ’* in 
addition to the title Hor, or ‘‘ Hawk.*’ The annals of 
thirteen of the years of his reign arc on record, but 
arc not particularly interesting, though a war against 
the Bedouin may be mentioned, as also the jubilee 
celebrations, and the building of a new palace. In his 
old age Udi seems to have associated his ultimate suc¬ 
cessor, Merbi, on the throne with him; and, as we 
jhall notice in the ease of the Twelfth Dynasty, etc., 
these dual reigns or co-rcgcncies appear to have been 
customary throughout Egyptian history whenever a 
Pharaoh attainca the age of seventy. Udi was suc¬ 
ceeded in 3193 B.c. by this Merbi, the first Pharaoh to 
be recognized by the Lower Egyptians themselves as a 
iegitimaDc Hornet-King, which /act indicates that his 
modier was a Delta princess, descended from the old 
Hornet line of pre-union times. Merbi, who died in 
3180 was followed by Shememsu, who, in 3171 
B.C., was succeeded by Benu ^formerly read Qa), with 
the First Dynasty ended in 3143 b.c. All the 
Bbove-menrioned Pharaons were buried at Abydos in 
Ifeper Egypt, where their tombs have been found. 
Tne whme of this period had been one of steady 
^dopment; but now came^ the age known to us as 
I mh Seexmd Dynasty, which was a time of religious 
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warfare, partly diic to the rise into power of the wor¬ 
shippers of Rc, the stm-god of Heliopolis, a city not 
many miles from Memphis, and now a suburb of 
Cairo. 

The first Pharaoh of the new dynasty was named 
Neterbeu (3143-3096 B.c.), and in his time it is re¬ 
corded that a disastrous earthquake occurred in Lower 
Egypt, in which many people lost their lives. He was 
succeeded by Kekcu (309^3057 b.c.) whose name as 
Hawk-King was Neb-Re (“ Re is the Lord ’*), which is 
the first instance of the sun-god’s name being incor¬ 
porated into that of a Pharaoh, and which indicates, 
therefore, that Heliopolis and its god were rising into 
prominence. 

Kekcu was succeeded by Bincter (misread Neteren), 
in the thirteenth year or whose reign (3045 b.c.) a 
great rebellion of me Set-worshippers broke out, these 
tribes being joined by the Re-\j^orshippcrs of Helio¬ 
polis. The Pharaoh, however, defeated tnem in a series 
of battles of which the most important was fought in 
the Fayfim district on December 3rd, 3045 b.c., and 
the details of which were preserved in legend; and at 
the conclusion of hostilities he caused himself to be- 
recognized as King of the Set-tribes in addition to his* 
other kingships. The Set-worshippers appear to have" 
followed the matriarchal system, the acsccnt of thc*^ 
royal house passing through the female line; and from^ 
the reign of Bincter onwards a modified form of^ 
matriarchy was observed by the Pharaohs—that is to 
say, the daughter was the actual heiress, though the 
crown passed to the son, who, therefore, usually 
married his sister in order to legalize his claim to the 
throne. 

The next Pharaoh was Uothnes (3019-3002 b.c,), who 
also used the title of Set-King as well as his other 
reyal designations; and he was succeeded by Sendi^ 
who died in 2965 b.c., being followed by Ncferkcre, 
an adherent once more of the Sun-worshippers of 
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Heliopolis, though how this faction had come into 
power again is not known. He died in 2933 b.c., and 
i?^as followed by Ncferkcsokar (2933-2925 b.c.) who 
was not recognized in the south of Egypt. His suc¬ 
cessor, Huthen (2925-2914 B.C.), was also ignored by the 
south, and seems in die end to have been dethroned 
by the famous southern conqueror, Thcthi Kheneri, 
whose name used to be read Khasekhemui, who, after 
a terrible war in which nearly 50,000 of his northern 
enemies were slain, established himself as ruler of the 
whole coimtry, and brought the religious wars to an 
end, so that when he died in 2887 ^^th the north 
and south recognized his successor, with whom the 
Third Dynasty begins, as supreme Lord. Good por¬ 
trait-statues of this Pharaoh have been found; and it is 
interesdng to notice, also, that in his time the use of 
stone in building had become general, a granite gate¬ 
way having been found at his capital, while the burial- 
chamber in his tomb was of stone. In this sepulchre 
part of his royal sceptre, made of gold, copper, and 
polished sard has been found, together wim many 
other articles, including, curiously enough, sixty-eight 
pins and needles. 

The above-mentioned religious and factional wars, 
of which 'we now have only scraps of information, 
marked the birth of Egypt’s greatness; and with the 
Third Dynasty a period of internal peace began with 
lasted for centuries. 


CHAPTER II 

THE THIRD TO EIGHTH DYNASTIES 

the ancient Egyptian historian, begins the 
dynas^ with the Pharaoh Ncbke (2887-2868 b.c.), who 
seems to have been the son of the great conqueror 
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Thethi Khcncri; but the reign was not of much import¬ 
ance. He was succeeded by his brother, Thoscr (2868- 
2849 B.C.), whose memory was revered throughout; 
Egyptian history as that or a wise and gifted ruler, a 
great physician and a patron of the arts. This reputa¬ 
tion, one may suppose, was pardy due to the fact that 
his Prime Minister was the famous lemhotpe, a man of 
such genius that he was afterwards worshipped as a 
god, his sayings being remembered and treasured. In 
his reign a terrible famine occurred in the south, and 
the King wrote to the Governor of the afflicted 
province, saying : “ This is to inform you of the sorrow 
which has wounded me upon my great throne, and 
how my heart aches because of the great calamity 
which has taken place and he asks what is best to be 
done. The huge Step ” pyramid at Sakk^a, near 
Cairo, is the tomb of this Pharaoh; and his portrait- 
statue has recently been found. 

He was succeeded by Thosertad (2849-2843 b.c.), 
who, in his turn, was followed by Nebkerc (2843-2837 
B.C.). The next Pharaoh was Ncferkerc-Huni (2837- 
2813 B.C.), a massively built man over six feet in height, 
as his bones testify, in whose reign lived the statesman 
and philosopher Kegemni, the author of a famous 
book of wise sayings, which include such maxims as 
“ Enough is as good as a feast.” 

This Pharaoh was followed on the throne by Snofru 
(2813-2789 B.C.), an important and cnergeue ruler, 
whose memory was held in the highest esteem by later 
generations. He led an expedition up the Nile into 
negro territory, and returned with 7,000 prisoners of 
war and 200,000 head of cattle; he erected great 
defensive walls across the main approaches into Egypt; 
he sent a peaceful expedition over the Mediterranean 
to the forests of Lebanon, which brought back forty 
shiploads of cedar logs; he built a great fleet of NUe- 
vcssels; he worked the copper-mines of Sinai; he 
erected a splendid palace for himself at Memphis; and 
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for his burial be constructed two vast pyramids, one at 
Dat^&r and the other at Meidfim, near Wasta, 
though it is not known in which of the two he was 
actudly buried. 

Egyptian art had now reached a level which, in 
certain respects, can hardly be said ever to have been 
excelled in that country; and the famous and astonish¬ 
ingly lifelike statues of Prince Rehotpe and Princess 
Nofret, now in the Cairo Museum, date from this 
reign. The Meidfim pyramid, too, reveals a standard 
of skill in building as high as any attained in the 
centuries which followed. Egypt, in fact, so far as we 
know, was now the most enlightened, the most 
cultured, and the best organised country in the world; 
and though no more than six centuries had elapsed 
since the union of the north and south in the time of 
Mene, the state of u'nlization in the Nile Valley was 
already such that the life of the upper classes, if not of 
die lower, must have been as elegant, comfortable, and 
Secure as at any subsequent period. 

With the next Pharaoh, Kheuf, or Khufu, as the 
name is often written (2789-2766 b.c.), the Fourth 
Dynasty begins; but actually there docs not seem to 
have been any real break in the royal line. Kheuf, the 
Cheops of the Greeks, was the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, erected upon the high desert plateau behind 
the northern outskirts of Memphis, and when we re¬ 
member that it is still the wonder of the world we 
shall realize to what heights Egyptian skill and 
organization had already attained nearly twenty-eight 
centuries before Christ. The ground-area covered by 
this vast structure is 570,996 square feet; the original 
height Was 481 feet; the solid contents have been 
tmnmed at 85,000,000 cubic feet; and more than 
^300,odb blocks of stone, each weighing an average of 
m tons, were used in its construction. A pyramid, it 
tthould be cKplairncd, was a symbol of the sun-god Re, 
for it was an enlargement of the benben, or sacred 
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stone in the £orm of a pyramidion, which stood in the 
temple of Heliopolis; and in constructing his tomb in 
this shape the Pharaoh was asserting his connection 
with that deity, for his body was to lie for ever encased 
in the heart of this vast solar emblem. The Hclio- 
politan faction had now obtained so great a religious 
ascendancy, in fact, that each Pharaoh was regarded as 
a manifestation of the sun-god on earth. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the modern theories 
attributing prophetic significance to the measurements 
and arrangement of the inner passages of the Great 
Pyramid are quite fantastic, and do not receive the 
support of Egyptologists. 

Kheuf was succeeded by his son Redadef (2766-2758 
B.C.), who constructed a pyramid for himself at Abu 
Roash, some distance to tne north, and about opposite 
Heliopolis. Ele was followed by his father's brother 
Khefre, the Chephren of the Greeks (2758-2740 b.c.), 
the builder of the Second Pyramid, which is only 
slightly smaller than the Great Pyramid. Khefre was 
also responsible, it would seem, for the making of the 
Sphinx, a monstrous lion with a human head, carved 
out of a natural headland of rock close to the royal 
pyramid. Some magnificent portrait-statues of tnis 
Pharaoh have been found. 

He was succeeded by the ephemeral Shcro (2740- 
2739 B.C.), after whom came Menkeurc, the Mykerinos 
of Greek writers (2739-2721 b.c.), who was the son of 
Kheuf, and was the builder of the Third Pyramid— 
that is to say, the small pyramid which stands beside 
the two huge pyramids of Kheuf and Khefre. Some 
fine portrait-statues of this Pharaoh, also, have been 
discovered; and fragments of his bones and part of his 
coffin arc in the British Museum. He was followed on 
the throne by Shepscskef (2721-2717 b.c.), whose 
successor, Icmhotpc (2717-2715 b.c.), brought die 
dynasty to a close. 

During the height of this Fourth Dynasty there 
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lived a certain nobleman named Userre, who rose to 
great power and influence in the priesthood at Hdio- 
poKs, and married a lady named Ruddedet, who seems 
to have been of royal olood. This couple had three 
sons, the eldest of whom, Userkef, attained to the 
position of High Priest of the sun-god at Heliopolis 
during the reigns of the last Pharados of the Fourth 
Dynasty, and at length usurped the throne. This 
marks the climax of the power of the Heliopolitan 
religion, and throughout the new dynasty the crown 
and the priesthood of the sun-god were closely united, 
the Pharaoh being more than ever an aspect of that 
deity on earth. 

Userkef (2715-2708 B.c.) had a short but important 
reign, and the extent of his foreign trade is shown by 
the discovery of a bowl of white marble bearing his 
name in the island of Ccrigo, oS the south coast of 
Greece. He was followed on the throne by his middle- 
aged brother Sahurc (2708-26^ b.c.), who erected his 
pyramid and also a sun-temple at Abusir, a few miles 
south of the Fourth Dynasty pyramids. This monarch 
conducted a naval campaign against the Phoenician 
coast of Syria, and sciit out expeditions against the 
Bedouin or Sinai and the negroes of Nubia; and his 

E iissance was such that his memory was revered in 
ter generations. 

The short reign of Khere followed (2696-2692 b.c.), 
after which Shcpscskcre Sisi ascended the throne (2692- 
2685 B.C.), in whose time an expedition to the Land of 
Fount was despatched, under the leadership of a certain 
Beurded, which returned with 80,000 measures of 
incensc-gums, the main produce of that southern land, 
and also a pigmy who caused a great sensation at court 
biy his diminutive size and his skill as a dancer. The 
nmet Pharaoh was Nefcrirkcrc Kekei, the younger 
lather of the late Sahurc and Userkef: he was an 
elderly man when he was crowned, and his reign 
(2I585-2664 B.c.) carried him to a ripe old age. His 
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pyramid and temple have been found at Abusir; and 
the tomb of Ty, one of his great nobles, at SakkSra is 
a show-place for modern visitors to Egypt. 

Nuserre (2664-2653 b.c.), who may nave been co- 
regent with Kekci, next held the throne, and built him- 
seB a pyramid and sun-temple at Abusir, which arc 
still to DC seen. He conducted campaigns against the 
marauding tribesmen of the western and eastern 
frontiers of Lower Egypt, and sent an expedition into 
Sinai; and his memory was held in high honour in the 
centuries which followed. The next King was 
Mcnkcurc (2653-2645 b.c.), who was succeeded by 
Dadkerc Sisi (2645-2617 b.c.), an important and 
scholarly ruler and the first to use the title Si'Re, or 
“ Son of the Sun,*’ which was afterwards employed by 
every Pharaoh of Egypt. This appears to have been 
the result of an attempt to define the exact religious 
status of the sovereign : each Pharaoh had been Hor or 
“ Hawk ” King as well as Insi-Bya, or “ Rced-and- 
Hornct ” King, but henceforth he was also “ Son of 
Re,” the sun-god being regarded as the actual ancestor 
of the Hawk-line. It was during the reign of this 
Dadkere that the famous Annals were prepared, the 
best preserved fragment of which is now known as the 
Palermo-stone; and another important relic of this age 
is the book of maxims, written by Prince Ptah-hotpc, a 
member of the royal family. The object of this book is 
recorded in the introduction. “O King, my lord,” says 
Ptah-hotpc, ” grey hairs have come upon me: old age 
is advancing, and the years of my decline have arrived. 
Decrepitude has taken the place of freshness, and some 
new defect descends upon me every day. My eyesight 
is failing, my cars are deaf, my vigour is diminished, 
my brain is dull, my mouth is dumb and speaks not, 
my mind forgets, and cannot even recall the events of 
yesterday. Every bone in my body aches, pleasure is 
turned to discomfort, and the flavour of everything is 
vanished.” He therefore asks to be allowed to resign 
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Us office at court, and, thi$ being granted, he <^dcs 
to write these maxims for the instruction of his son, 
and also so that the King, whose interest in antiquity 
was so great, might read the sayings of those who had 
lived in the olden days. 

The next Pharaoh, the last of the dynasty, was 
Unnos (2617-2587 B.C.), in whose days there appears to 
have been considerable change in religious customs. 
The earlier Kings of this dynasty had built sun- 
temples beside their pyramids at Abusir; but now these 
ceased, the royal tomb was erected at Sakkara, some 
miles to the south, and, as an entirely new innovation, 
a long religious ritual was inscribed on the walls of the 
main chambers within the pyramid. Similar inscrip¬ 
tions are found within the pyramids of the succeeding 
kings of the next dynasty, and these arc known now as 
the Pyramid Texts: tney arc the most important 
material for the study of the theology of early Egypt. 
During the Fifth Dynasty Egyptian art attained an 
astoniming height of excellency, and such masterpieces 
as the famous statue known as the Sheikh cl-Bclcd 
in the Cairo Museum, and the “ Seated Scribe ** in the 
Louvre date from this age. 

The first sovereign of the new line, the Sixth 
Dynasty, was named Toti, but his reign (2587-2579 
B.c.) was cut short by his assassination, and a death- 
mask of his face, made as he lay awaiting burial, has 
been found. He was buried in a pyramief at Sakkira, 
near that of his predecessor, ana was succeeded by 
Userkere (2579-2573 b.c.), a usurper who had probably 
been responsible for his death; but Toti’s son, the 
rightful heir to the throne (2573-2553 b.c.) came into 
hts own six years later. His name was Meryre Piop: 
he was a prolific builder of temples, and also conducted 

X rtant military campaigns against the Bedouin 
of the eastern desert. His home life was not 
heppy, for we read of legal proceedings which be 
institute^ against his wife, and of evidence which was 
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heard in camera. His reign is noteworthy for the rise 
into power of the provincial princes, each prince ruling 
his territory as a sort of vassal of the Pharaoh: the 
Sixth Dynasty, in fact, is often described as Egypt’s 
feudal age. His pyramid at Sakkara is of the same 
type as those of unnos and Toti; and a magnificent 
bronze statue of him is now to be seen in the Cairo 
Museum. 

He was succeeded by a child, Merenre Mchtiemsuf 
(2553-2549 B.C.), who (lied when he was about eleven 
years of age, and whose body is now in the Cairo 
Museum. The biography of a certain Herkhuf, who 
lived during this reign, has been preserved, and tells an 
interesting story of his adventures in the Sudan while 
constructing roads and opening trade routes into that 
land, which at this time was generally termed the 
“ Land of the Ghosts.” The next Pharaoh was Nefer- 
kcre Piop (2549-2459 b.c.), half-brother of the boy who 
had diea, and himself only an infant of six years of 
age. Shordy after his accession the above-mentioned 
Herkhuf returned from one of his expeditions into the 
Sudan, and sent a letter to the new King, saying that 
he was bringing back to Egypt a pigmy or dwarf who 
knew how to dance the dances of the olden days; and 
the excited reply of his youthful sovereign has been 
preserved. 

Another great explorer who lived in this reign was' 
Sebni, and in his biography he tells how his father was 
murdered up in the Sudan, how he led an expedition 
thither to search for the body, and how at length he 
found it and was able to bring it back for decent burial 
at AswSn, We also have the biography of an officer 
named Piqp-nakht, who gives an account of a punitive 
expedition ne led into that country, and also of another 
expedition to punish the Bedouin tribes of the Eastern 
desert who had annihilated an earlier expedition which 
had been despatched to the Land of Pount. 

The Pharaoh Piop Ncfcrkcre reigned for ninety 
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ytsartf dying at the great age of ninety-six; but this long 
and» latterly, feeble tenure of the throne was a disaster 
lor the dynasty, and at his death the country was in a 
condition of revolt. There is no evidence that he 
associated his son upon the throne with him when he 
reached the age of seventy, as seems to have been the 
custom; but he may have done so. He was succeeded 
by Mcrenre Mchtiemsuf (2459-2458 b.c.), perhaps his 
grandson, who reigned only one year; after which a 
state of anarchy prevailed, and for the next six years 
Egypt was without a Pharaoh. 

At last a certain Neterkere (2452-2447(?) b.c.) seized 
the throne, thus founding the Seventn Dynasty, but 
was murdered a few years later, and was succeeded by 
his sister Nitokri, the Nitokris of the Greek writers 
( 2447(?)-2435 B.C.), who, according to legend, revenged 
herself upon her brother’s murderers by drowning 
them in an underground chamber, and then committed 
suicide. She was succeeded by the three Pharaohs 
Ncfcrkcrc, Ncfcrkere Neby, and Dedkeshemire Ib 
(2435-2377 B.C.), the third of whom appears to have 
been a foreign usurper; and at his death this somewhat 
«:d>scure dynasty cnaed. 

^ The Eighth Dynasty was founded in 2377 b.c., and 
lasted for 106 years—tnat is to say, until 2271 b.c.; but 
although the names of some eighteen Pharaohs within 
' this period arc on record, some of whom arc un¬ 
doubtedly of foreign blood, little is known about them, 
a^nd the country was evidendy in a very troubled con¬ 
dition, the arts and crafts deteriorating, and the general 
organization of the kingdom falling to a low level. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NINTH TO TWELFTH DYNASTIES 

On the death of the last King of the Eighth Dynasty, 
a new Pharaoh, Wahkcrc Alaitoi (2271-2264 b.c.) pro¬ 
claimed himself at the city of Heraclcopolis, the 
original home of the “ Reed ” Kings, and thus founded 
the Ninth Dynasty. But the same event led to the 
proclamation of another Pharaoh up in the south, at 
Thebes, his name being Wahenkh Intef (2271-2221 
B.C.); and though the Eleventh Dynasty which he 
founded here in the south had at first a tributary 
status, it ultimately came to rule the whole country. 

Wahkerc Akhtoi of the Ninth Dynasty was suc¬ 
ceeded by Meryibre Akhtoi (2264-2252 b.c.), who was 
followed by Nebkeure Akhtoi (2252-2227 b.c.); and 
meanwhile Wahenkh Intef of the Eleventh Dynasty 
was their vassal. But early in the reign of the third 
Akhtoi hostilities broke out with the south, owing to 
an act on the northern King’s part, which he admits 
was unjust; and after severe fighting the southerners 
captured the city of Abydos ana pushed their frontier 
forward by many miles. Akhtoi regarded the loss of 
Abydos, where the shrine of Osiris and the tombs of 
the earliest Kings of Egypt were situated, as a great 
calamity; and in a letter which he wrote in later life to 
his son, he attributed the disaster to the fact that his 
troops had damaged these old tombs in the sacred 
necropolis and had incurred the wrath of the dead. 

In this same letter, which is a document of great 
beauty, he gives some very sound advice to his son, 
wherein the high moral standards of the ancient 
Egyptians are apparent. “Make a lasting monument 
for yourself in your subjects’ love of you,” he writes, 
for example. “ Respect a life of energy, for self-com¬ 
placence will make a wretched man of you.” “ Put not 
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your faith In length of years,” for, after death, a 
man’s deeds arc laid beside him as his only treasure. 
Eternal is the existence in the Hereafter, and a fool is 
he who makes light of it.” Do justice; comfort the 
mourner; oppress not the widow; expel no man from 
the possessions of his father.” “ Take care that you do 
not punish wrongfully; and do not kill, for it docs not 
profit you.” “ Rule men as the flocks of God, for they 
are made in His own image and proceed from Him,” 
” Slay not any that is near to you, for God, in whose 
care nc is, commends him to you.” 

This Pharaoh was succeeded by his son, Mcrykerc 
Akhtoi (2227-2221 Bx.), the last of his line. His death 
in 2221 BX. occurred at about the same time as that of 
the southern ruler, Wahenkh Intef, who died full of 
years, and “ rich in possessions, like a flood, and, like 
a sea, splendid in glory,” and who caused his four 
favourite dogs to be represented on his tombstone, 
their names being recorded there as ” Gazelle,” “Grey¬ 
hound,” “ Blackic,” and “ Hotpot.” But whereas this 
Eleventh Dynasty Pharaoh was succeeded at Thebes 
by a strong monarch named Nakhtnebtepnefer Intef 
(^2221-2211 B.C.), who was followcd by another powerful 
ruler, Senkhibtoui Mentuhotpe (2211-2196 b.c.), the 
northern King’s death was followed by twenty-five 
years of great confusion, during which about nine 
obscure local rulers, known as the Tenth Dynasty, 
fought for the northern crown. This civil warfare led 
to a state of anarchy in the north of Egypt, which is 
described with great vividness in a document still in 
existence. The writer tells us that no man is safe, and 
no property able to be guarded; that thieves lurk on 
every road; that houses are looted and burnt; and that 
murders take place daily. 

An attempt was made to introduce a Communistic 
government, and the writer, whose sympathies were 
^istocratic, records this with horror. “ A few lawless 
men have attempted,” he says, “ to rid the land of its 
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monarchy. He who possessed no property is now a 
man of wealth; the poor have become rich; and the 
property owner has become a pauper. . . . jewels 
adorn the necks of servants, and their mistresses say, 

* Would that we had something to eat!’—for the poor 
have become the owners of the good tliii^s, ancl the 
possessory of robes are cow in rags. . . . Tne children 
of princes are dashed against the walls, and their 
famrites arc cast out into the streets. The rich arc in 
mourning; the poor are full of Joy. . . . The old 
order has perished. . . . The Palace has been over¬ 
thrown in a minute; the King has been turned out by 
working men; and the royal treasury is the common 
property of everyone.** 

In his sorrow the writer prophesies the coming of a 
national saviour who shall bring coolness to that 
which is fevered. He shall be the Shepherd of his 
people, and in him there shall be no sin. When his 
flocks are scattered he shall spend the day in gathering 
them together.’* This passage, which is strangely like 
a Messianic prophecy, no doubt had reference to the 
hoped-for coming of a divine being, who should 
restore law and order; but actually the termination of 
this reign of terror was brought about in 2197 b.c. by 
the conquest of the wretched northern land by Senkh- 
ibtoui Mentuhotpe, the Eleventh Dynasty Pharaoh of 
the south. 

The conqueror, however, died in the following year, 
and was succeeded by his son (?) Nebheptre Mentu¬ 
hotpe (2196-2171 B.C.), who was recognized as Pharaoh 
of all Egypt. Thebes, which was the ancestral home of 
the Eleventh Dynasty, now became the capital, and 
extensive building operations were begun there. The 
tombs of six of me wives of this monarch have been 
found at D^r el-Bahri in the Theban necropolis. 

The next Pharaoh was Nebhapetre Mentuhotpe 
(2171-2124 B.C.), the greatest sovereign of this dynasty. 
The ruins of his pyramid and temple at the toot of 
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the clifis of D^r cl-Bahri arc now to be seen; and the 
I totnbs of the great nobles of his court arc cut into the 
hill-slopes nearby. He was succeeded by Senkhkcrc 
Mentunotpe (2124-2114 b.c.), in whose reign an expe¬ 
dition to the Land of Fount Was despatched, of which 
a record has survived. 

The last King of this dynasty was Nebtouire Mentu- 
hotpe (2114-211 1 B.C.), and, dating from this reign, 
there arc some important inscriptions recording expe- 
t ditions made into me eastern desert for the purpose of 
obtaining ornamental stone from the quarries situated 
there. One of these expeditions was under the leader¬ 
ship of the Prime Minister Amcnemhet, whose rise to 
power is the outstanding feature of the reign. The 
Pharaoh himself appears to have been a man of weak 
character, and towards the close of his short reign 
there was a great deal of unrc'Jt in Lower Egypt, 
largely due to the presence in that part of the country 
of a number of Asiatic settlers of more or less Bedouin 
origin, amongst whom the patriarch Abraham is prob¬ 
ably to be numbered. Egyptian records state that these 
Semitic settlers had been forced by famine to come 
into the Delta from Syria and the desert, and that they 
had grown rich at the expense of the native in¬ 
habitants. Abraham, it will be remembered, is said in 
the Bible to have come into Egypt owing to just such a 
famine; and that this was the period at which he lived 
is known from the Biblical mention of Amraphcl, King 
of Shinar, who is to be identified with King Ham¬ 
murabi of Babylon, whose date is 2123-2081 b.c. 

At lenj^, in August, 21 ii b.c., Amenemhet deposed 
his sovea^ign and usurped the throne, thus founding 
the Dynasty. 

This hew Pharaoh Amcnemhet took the throne- 
name Sehotpeibre, for now it had been for long the 
kwiilDm for each sovereign to assume a special name, 

** Reed and Hornet ” fong, his personal name being 
pjnkcd with the tide “ Son of the Sun,” and his name 
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as “ Hawk ’* King having sunk into unimportance. 
To-day this Pharaoh is generally spoken of as Amen- 
emhet the First, His reign (2111-2082 b.c.) was a 
period of great administrative activity, and Egypt rose 
to a degree of power and to a height of civilization 
unknown since the splendid period of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties. 

One of his first acts was the expelling of the Semitic 
settlers from Lower Egypt, and the building of a great 
wall across the main routes into the country from Syria 
to prevent their return; and there is every reason to 
suppose that Abraham, whose historicity is not in 
doubt, was then deported, somewhat as the Bible re¬ 
lates. The Pharaoh transferred his capital from Thebes 
to a site which he named Itht-toui (** the Control of 
the Two Lands ”), some fifteen miles south of Mem¬ 
phis; and from this centre he ruled Egypt with a 
mighty hand, until, at the age of seventy (2091 b.g.), 
he associated his son, Sesusri, on the throne with him, 
and retired from active work. There is a good deal of 
evidence, as I have said before, to show that it was 
the custom throughout Egyptian history for a Pharaoh, 
on attaining the age of seventy, to raise his successor 
to the throne with him; there arc traces of it even in 
the First Dynasty. In the Twelfth Dynasty the royal 
family happened to be long lived, and hence these co- 
regencies are frequent; whereas, with the exception of 
the Twenty-second Dynasty, in which the co-regencies 
'again arc frequent, most of the dynasties produced no 
Pharaohs who reached the age of seventy, and there¬ 
fore show no such co-regencies. The retirement of the 
Pharaoh with whom we arc now dealing was partly 
due to the shock he received when an attempt was 
made upon his life: conspirators in the palace had 
attackcci him while he lay resting upon his couch after 
dinner, but he had managed to defend himself until 
help came. The incident, however, greatly embittered 
him, and in a letter to his son whicn is still preserved 
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he advises him to trust no man and to have no friends. 
I The old King lived on for some ten years after his 
retirement, and his death is recorded by a contem- 
porary writer in the following words : ** He flew away 
into ncaven, and was united with the sun, and his 
divine limbs were absorbed into Him who created him. 
Then was the palace hushed and men’s hearts were 
filled with sorrow; then were the great double gates 
shut, and the courtiers sat with bowed heads, while 
the people wept.” He was buried in the pyramid 
which had been constructed for him in the desert not 
far from the royal residence. 

He was succeeded by his son and co-regent, Kheper- 
kere Sesusri (a name also read Scnusrt), or Sesusri the 
First (2082-2046 B.C.), in whose reign a great many 
temples were built throughout Egypt, including that at 
Heln^olis, one of the obelisks of which is still stand¬ 
ing. Under this Pharaoh the first real conquest of the 
Sudan was accomplished, an Egypdan fortress being 
established at Kerma, near the Third Cataract, of 
which a provincial prince named Hepzefi was 
appointed governor, 

A very interesting biographical story, dating from 
this reign, has come down to us, relating the adven¬ 
tures of a certain Prince Sinuhe, a member of the royal 
family. At the accession of Sesusri, this prince fled for 
his life into the eastern desert, believing himself to be 
suspected of treason; and after many hardships and 
escapes he found shelter at the court of a prince of 
Upper Syria, who ultimately married him to his 
<lauAtcr and gave him a comfortable estate. Here he 
lived the! life of a Syrian sheikh, growing his beard in 
the Semitic manner, and wearing the native dress; but 
at length after many adventures, including a graphic¬ 
ally described duel with a robber chieftain, a message 
came to him from the Pharaoh inviting him to return 

Egypt, and asking him why he had fled, since no¬ 
body nad wished him any harm. To this Sinuhe rc- 
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plied that he could not think why he had been so 
frightened, for he was perfectly innocent; and presendy 
he bade good-bye to his Syrian family, leaving to them 
all his property, and set out for Egypt. He was received 
at the court with the utmost kindness by his kinsman, 
the Pharaoh; he was taken to the baths and washed 
and shaved; and the story ends with a picture of the 
now aged wanderer being conducted by the royal 
family to the beautiful house provided for him. 

Wnen this Pharaoh died he was buried in his pyra¬ 
mid at Lisht, near that of his father; and in the temple 
attached to this structure ten statues of him were 
placed, which may now be seen in the Cairo Museum. 
He was succeedeo by his son, Nebkheure Amenemhet 
(2046-2011 B.C.), now known as Amenemhet the 
Second, who had been co-regent with his fatlier since 
2049 B.c. The reign was not of outstanding import¬ 
ance, though we read of an expedition to the land of 
Fount—always a noteworthy undertaking—and there 
arc records of building ana mining operations. The 
royal pyramid was constructed in the desert some ten 
miles to the north of that of his father; and from the 
royal necropolis comes some of the most marvellous 
jewellery in the Cairo Museum—jewellery so exquisite 
that the conditions of affluent life at this period arc 
seen to have been elegant, cultured, and luxurious in 
the highest degree. On his death he was succeeded 
by his son, Khekheperre Sesusri, or Sesusri the Second 
(2011-1998 B.C.), who had been associated on the throne 
since 2017 b.c., and who, according to Manetho, was 
over six feet six inches in height. The new reign was 
overclouded by a serious menace from the Sudan. The 
black races, whom the first Sesusri had conquered, 
were in revolt, and it seems that they had swept away 
the Egyptian garrisons at the Third Cataract, and were 
threatemng Egypt itself, so that ij became necessary po 
build great fortifications in the south, the ruins of 
which still exist. 
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One of the most interesting records of this reign is 
to be seen in a tomb at Beni Hasan, where there is a 
painting representing die arrival in Egypt of a com¬ 
pany of Semitic men and women from the eastern 
desert under their sheikh, a man named Abshai—just 
such a tribal chieftain as Abraham or Jacob, and, in¬ 
deed, very possibly an actual contemporary of the 
latter. The costumes of the party are rich and 
elaborate; the men are bearded and have strongly 
marked Semitic features, with large “ Jewish nose$; 
and the women have long, dark hair. The painting, in 
fact, gives us a clear idea of the appearance of a house¬ 
hold such as that of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

The most important monument of this reign is the 
Pharaoh’s pyramid, erected on the edge of the desert 
near the mouth of the Faydm, some twenty-five miles 
south of the royal residence of Itht-toui. A town grew 
up near this building, the ruins of which, now called 
Kahfin, have supplied some very important documents 
and many objects of interest. 

The succeeding Pharaoh was Khekeure Sesusri, the 
Sesostris of the Greek writers, now known as Sesusri 
the Third (1998-1959 b.c.), who was either son or 
grandson of the previous sovereign. The menace from 
the south was now so serious that plans were at once 
made for an invasion of negro territory. The first thing 
to be done was to make me First Cataract at AswSn 
navigable, so that the expedition could be despatched 
by water; and for this purpose a channel was cut 
through the rocks up whicn the vessels could be towed. 
In the eighth year of the reign the attack carried Egyp¬ 
tian arms up beyond the Second Cataract, and here a 
boundary taolet was erected, upon which a notice was 
written lorbidding all negro shipping to pass north of 
it* A second expedition was sent up in the twelfth 
year of the reign, and a third in the sixteenth year; 
/land after the latter campaign an inscribed tablet was 
erected near the Second Cataract, the wording of 
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which shows the great terror die negroes had inspired, 
and the necessity of dispelling it. “These negroes/' 
says the Pharaoh, “ arc not people of a bold nature: 
they arc poor and broken in spirit. My majesty has 
seen them, and it is not a lie. I captured their women, 
I carried off their subjects, destroyed their catdc, and 
reaped their grain or set fire to it. By my life, and by 
my father, I speak the truth!” 

These successful wars, and the final dissipation of 
the menace of a black invasion, elevated the Pharaoh 
to the position of a national hero, and at length he 
came to be regarded as a patron deity of Nubia. 
Herodotus tells us that he “ proceeded in a fleet of 
ships of war from the Arabian Gulf along the shores 
of the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean), subduing the 
nations as he went, until he finally reached a sea which 
could not be navigated by reason of the shoals, and 
hence he returned to Egypt”; and fragments of an 
inscription, relating to Hue, somewhere on the east 
coast of Africa, have been found which point to such 
an adventure, for they include the significant sentence 
“ . . . they sailed on, until they should sight the 
Mountains of Hue, and discover a means of navigat¬ 
ing the ...” He also led his armies to the frontiers 
of Syria, and made successful war against the Bedouin 
tribes. 

During the last months of his life he associated his 
son or grandson on the throne with him, and at his 
death he was buried in his great pyramid at Dahshiir, 
near that of his father. Near it were the sepulchres of 
the royal family, wherein much beautiful jewxllery has 
been found. He was succeeded by his co-regent, 
Nemacre Amencmhet, or Amenemhct the Third (1959- 
1910 B.C.), who seems to have been the Pharaoh served 
by that famous and undoubtedly historical figure, the 
Biblical Joseph—at least the dates of events given in 
the Bible, which seem to be historically correct, 
though the ages of the individuals are erroneous, lead 
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m to this conclusion, if wc reckon from the deporta¬ 
tion of Abraham in 2111 bx. This monarch carried out 
huge irrigation works for the purpose of saving the 
country from famines due to the low levels of the Nile 
floods. He turned the area known as the Fayflm into 
a great reservoir, filled by a canal, still called the Bahr 
Yusuf, or “ Joseph’s Canal,” which tapped the Nile at 
a point jUsSt north of Assiout; and by this means he 
was able to keep the level of the water from that point 
down to the sea at a beneficial height during the 
annual season of its lowness. It was one of the greatest 
engineering feats of ancient times. This monarch appears 
to have waged successful war in the Sudan and to have 
carried Egyptian arms back to the Third Cataract, re¬ 
gaining the fortress of Kcrma lost in the earlier part 
of the dynasty. 

Many of the Pharaohs constructed two tombs for 
themselves, one as an actual burial-place and the other 
as a sort of cenotaph; and the Pharaoh with whom we 
arc now concerneo built himself a pyramid at Dahshfir 
and another near the mouth of the Fayflm. In the 
vicinity of tlic former, quantities of glorious jewellery 
have been found, now to be seen in the Cairo Museum, 
Near the other pyramid the Pharaoh caused an im¬ 
mense scries of buildings to be erected, which came to 
be known as the Labyrinth. Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Pliny describe the ruins, but now they have almost 
totally disappeared. 

There arc several wonderful portrait heads of this 
Pharaoh, which show Egyptian art at its very best. An 
increasing expression of melancholy is to oe seen in 
these portraits, as the King grows older; and it seems 
that he Vas sufficiently unconventional to insist on his 
artists representing him as he really was—a haggard 
and gloomy old man—and not as me serene and im- 
foov^lc figure of royal tradition. In the last year of 
his life he associated on the throne with him his son, 
who ultimately succeeded him—namely, Maekhcrurc 
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Amenemhct) or Amenemhct the Fourth (1910-1901 
B,c.), of whose short reign little is known. He was 
succeeded by his sister Sobknofru (1901-1898 b.c.), at 
whose death this great dynasty came to an end. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE THIRTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH 
DYNASTIES 

Tat first Pharaoh of the Thirteenth Dynasty was 
named Khetouire Ugef (1898-1895 b.c.), and the energy 
of his rule is indicated by the fact that he is known 
to have upheld Egyptian power in the Sudan, and to 
have placed a governor of those regions at the fortress 
of Kerma. He was succeeded by Sekhemkere (1895- 
1889 B.c.), after whom there reigned twelve Pharaohs 
of no importance within the space of as many years 
(1889-1877 B.C.), which seems to indicate that a state 
of civil war existed, different sovereigns rising and 
falling in different parts of Egypt. About the year 
1879 B.c. the northern Delta formed itself into a 
separate Kingdom, or group of Kingdoms, its rulers 
being afterwards classified as a separate dynasty—the 
Fourteenth. Nothing but a bare list of names of these 
sovereigns is now known; and until some actual 
remains left by them are found, they need not be 
considered in Egyptian history. 

Meanwhile the Thirteenth Dynasty continued to 
rule the whole country with the exception of the 
extreme north, the next Pharaoh being Fuibre Herwet 
(1877-1873 B.c,), of whom there is a beautiful statue 
in the Cairo Museum, The Pharaoh who succeeded 
him has bequeathed to us only a fragment of his 
name, Sethef ... re (1873 b.c.); but he was followed by 
Amenemhct Sobkhotpc (1873-1868 b.c.), who has left 

2 
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traces of his rule from the Second Cataract to the 
tastern part of the Delta. Again a fragmentary roj^al 
name^ User... re, follows (1868 b.c.;; after which 
brief reign comes that of Smenkhkere Mermeshoi 
(1868-1865 B.C.), a Pharaoh who has left two statues 
of himscu, the workmanship of which shows that the 
high level of artistic achievement was well maintained 
in this unsettled period. Two ephemeral rulers, Hotpe- 
kcrc and Kesetre Ren... scusr (1865-1863 b.c.) were 
next followed by Sekhem-seuthtouire Sobkhotpc (1863- 
1860 B.C.), of wnom there are some remains, and after 
whom comes Khesekhemre Neferhotpe (1860-1849 b.c.), 
who was already an elderly man when he was 
crowned, and presently associated his son Sihathor on 
the throne witn him, out in the end outlived him. 

During this reign a great horde of Semitic tribes¬ 
men—Syrians, Bedouin Arabs, and men akin to the 
later Jewish peoples—poured into the eastern Delta, 
overwhelming the Egyptian inhabitants of that area; 
and in the year 1857 b.c. their leader, Sanati(?), called 
Salatis by Greek writers, was proclaimed as a Pharaoh, 
founding the Fifteenth Dynasty. These invaders were 
known as the Hiqu-Knesu, or “ Princes of the 
Deserts,” and in the time of the historian Manetho 
this name had become confused into Hiqu Shosu 

Shepherd Princes ”), or Hy\sos in its contracted 
form. Thus to-day the line of xht Fifteenth Dynasty 
is generally spoken of as that of the Hyksos, or Shep¬ 
herd-Kings. At first their territory was confined to 
the eastern Delta, and meanwhile the obscure Four¬ 
teenth Dynasty ruled in the northern Delta, and the 
Thirtcenm Dynasty in Upper Egypt. 

The next Pharaoh of this Thirteenth Dynasty was 
Khencfcrrc Sobkhotpc (1849-1840 b.c.), and amongst 
various remains of the reign mention may be made of 
a $t^tue of the monarch found at the Third Cataract, 
which shows that this Upper Egyptian Kingdom still 
mgintained control of the Sudan. Four unimportant 
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Pharaohs followed (1840-1820 b.c.), and meanwhile, 
in 1838 B.C., the founder of the Fifteenth Dynasty was 
succeeded in the eastern Delta by Bebnum (1838- 
X827 BX.), of whom nothing much is known. He was 
followed on the invaders* throne by Mcrusrre Yapakhal 
(1827-1813 BX.). The next king of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty in Upper Egypt was Mcrncfcrrc Ay (1820- 
1797 B.C.); and during his reign Yapakhal was suc¬ 
ceeded in the eastern Delta by Oeusrrc Apopi (1813- 
1777 B.C.), who in the year after his accession reduced 
both the Thirteenth and the Fourteenth Dynasties to 
the position of vassals. 

From the reign of Mcrncfcrrc Ay onwards until 
1745 B.c. the Pharaohs of the Upper Egyptian King¬ 
dom or Kingdoms arc of no importance, and little 
more than their names are known. Our interest shifts 
to the court of Apopi, and we watch the gradual ex¬ 
tension of his power. He appears to have regarded 
himself as a real Pharaoh and not as a foreign usurper, 
and it seems that the Egyptians accepted him as such, 
assigning to him all tne titles and names of an 
orthodox native sovereign. He was succeeded by 
Seusrenre Khyan (1777-1727 bx.), the greatest of these 
Asiatic rulers, who in 1745 bx. suppressed both the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties, and made him¬ 
self sole monarch of all Egypt. This reign is of 
interest to Biblical students, because it seems that the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt began immediately 
after Khyan*s accession; for, as will be observed later, 
the Exodus took place in 1346 b.c.; and a persistent 
Jewish tradition gives 430 years as the length of the 
period during which the Israelites were resident in 
Egypt. It wifi be recalled that Joseph probably lived 
under Amenemhet III. of the Twelfth Dynasty, but 
after his death the Biblical story is silent, and it is to 
be presumed that Joseph’s family wandered eastwards 
again, and that the 430-years* sojourn began when they 
returned in large numbers under the patronage of 
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Khyan, who was himself of Semitic race and who 
would have had no cd)icction to them settling in Egypt. 

This great Asiatic rharaoh seems to have attaineci a 
position of worldwide influence, for his name has 
been found in Crete and at Baghdad; but his suc¬ 
cessor, Macibre Ashshi (1727-1678 b.c.), was not a 
strong ruler, and immediately on his accession the 
Upper Egyptians proclaimed a Pharaoh of their own 
—the founder of the Seventeenth Dynasty. The power 
of the foreign rulers waned, ana at the death of 
Ashshi, as will be recorded presently, the Fifteenth 
Dynasty came to an end. 

The beginnings of the Seventeenth Dynasty were 
small: a certain Dedhotperc Dudumose (1727- 
1722 B.c.) proclaimed himself in the region above 
Thebes, the original home of the Hawk-Kings; his 
successors, Dedenkhrc, Mentuemsuf, and Dednefcrrc 
Dudumose (1722-1707 b.c.), extended their dominions 
northwards below Thebes; and the next three 
sovereigns of this line, each named Sobkemsuf (1707- 
1680 B.c.) wrested all Upper Egypt, as far north as the 
Faydm, from the control of Ashshi, Khyan’s weak 
successor. The next southern Pharaoh was named 


Sckhcmhcr-hermactre intefoe (1680-1670 b.c.), and 
during his reign the death of Ashshi brought the Fif¬ 
teenth Dynasty in the north to an end, a new line 
taking its place, founded by Nebkhepeshre Apopi 
(1678-1658 B.C.), and known as the Sixteenth Dynasty. 
Thus, Egypt was now divided about equally into two 
Kingdoms: the Asiatic Sixteenth Dynasty in the north, 
extending as far up the Nile as the Fayfim; and the 
native Egyptian Seventeenth Dynasty in the south, ex¬ 
tending from the Fayflm upstream to the First or 
Second Cataract. 


It may be said at once that the Sixteenth Dynasty 
xonsistca of a line of Asiatic Kings of little importance 
who have left few remains: they continued to hold 
the cjountry from Memphis to the sea, the last sovereign 
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being Ocqcncnrc Apopi, who came to the throne 
about 1596 B.C., and of whom I sliall speak presently. 

Meanwhile, in Upper Egypt, two more Kings of 
the name of Intefoe ruled (1670-1650 b.c.), and then 
came Nubkheperurc Intefoe (1650-1640 bx.), who has 
left considerable remains behind him. Amongst these 
there is an interesting decree wherein mention is made 
of a conspiracy at the city of Koptos, north of Thebes, 
in connection with whicn a high official named Toti 
is banished for harbouring the King’s enemies, and a 
curse is pronounced on anybody who shall receive him 
back. This Pharaoh, like some of his predecessors in 
this ^nasty, was buried in a small pyramid erected in 
the Theban necropolis. He was followed by seven 
Pharaohs of little importance (1640-1600 b.c.), after 
whom Seqenenre Tauoc (1600-1585 bx.) came to the 
Theban mronc, he being the contemporary of 
Oeqenenre Apopi in the north. 

Somewhere about the year 1586 b.c. Apopi decided 
to make war upon Seqenenre Tauoe, and, in order to 
pick a quarrel with him, sent an embassy to the 
Theban court ordering him to cease tlic popular sport 
of hunting the hippopotami which were still to be 
found in some of the Egyptian lakes and waterways, 
these creatures being sacred according to the religion 
of the northern Pharaoh and their killing being a 
serious sacrilege, whereas at Thebes, where the god 
Amon was recognized, and at Abydos, where Osiris 
was the deity, the hippopotami had no such religious 
sanctity, and, indeed, were symbolical of evil. 

At first the southern Pharaoh prevaricated, but at 
length he decided to accept the obvious challenge, and 
war was forthwith declared. There arc no details of 
the hostilities remaining, but it is dear that Apopi 
was at first victorious, and the unfortuntc southern 
monarch met his death in battle. His mummy, now 
in the Cairo museum, presents a terrible sight: a 
battle-axe has crashed through the upper part of his 
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forehead^ leaving a hole two inches long and the hair 
matted with blood around it; another blow from an 
axe has cut into the brain above the right eye; a 
sword-thrust has pierced through the left cheek; a 
spear has been driven into the left side of the head, 
just below the car; and a mace or club has smashed 
the right eye and its socket to pulp. The face is 
agonized; the upper lip is drawn up to the right and 
the lower lip down to the left, thus exposmg the 
clenched teeth which have bitten through the tongue; 
and the hands are convulsed and clawing. 

The dead king had a son, Ahmosc, but he was only 
a child; and therefore the crown was offered to his 
brother (?), Uthkheperre Kemose (1585-1576 b.c.), who, 
with the royal family, fled into Lower Nubia, where 
for a year or two nc kept the enemy at bay with 
difficulty. Apopi, however, presently retired, and con¬ 
tented himself with occupying the country only as far 
south as Cusac, north of Assiout. In 1583 b.c. Kemose 
had sufficiently recuperated his strength to take the 
offensive, and this time he was able to push the enemy 
back to a point not far south of the Fayiim, where for 
the next few years he held them stationary. He died, 
however, in tne midst of this long war; and now the 
young Ahmosc, who had just come of age, succeeded 
to the throne, and at once set about the invasion of 
the north. With this Ahmosc the Eighteenth Dynasty 
begins, not because there was any break in the royal 
succession, but because it was he who conquered 
Apopi and brought the Sixteenth Dynasty to an end. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

The new Pharaoh Ahmosc, whose other name was 
Nebpehtire (1576-1551 b.c.), prosecuted the war with 
vigour, and finally rounded up the army of Apopi in 
the fortified city of Avaris, north of the later Cairo, 
where, after a long siege, the war ended in a condi¬ 
tions! surrender of the enemy, who were allowed to 
march out of Egypt with their women, children, and 
baggage. Thus the country was freed from foreign 
dominion, and though a certain number of Asiatics 
remained in the Delta, they were soon reduced to a 
state of slavery. Amongst those who thus stayed be¬ 
hind were some of the original Israelites, and the 
period of the Oppression referred to in Biblical history 
is to be dated to the outbreak of this Egyptian “ War of 
Liberation ** in 1586 b.c., for Hebrew tradition states 
that the Oppression lasted for 240 years, and the 
Exodus is to DC dated to 1346 b.c. The same tradition 

g 'ves the period of the Israelites' sojourn in Egypt 
:fore the Oppression as 190 years; and this takes us 
back from 1586 b.c. to 1776 b.c. —that is to say^ to the 
beginning of the reign of Khyan. Thus the years 
before the Oppression are seen simply to represent the 
period of Semitic domination in Egypt, when the 
Israelites and all other Semitic settlers nad the protec¬ 
tion of Semitic Pharaohs; while the 240 years of the 
Oppression represent the period beginning with the 
rising of the Egyptians against these foreigners, which 
led ultimately to the enslaving and ill-treatment of 
such as remained in the country. 

Under the rule of the energetic Ahmosc, Egypt soon 
regained her prosperity and power; and the arts and 
crafts, which nad gready deteriorated during the last 
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century, rapidly revived* In the twenty-first year of his 
reign he led an Egyptian army to the frontiers of 
Syria, where the Semitic hordes who had been turned 
out of Egypt were still in a state of unrest; and after 
this campaign we read that “ the fear of him was in 
all the lands of the Syrians/* and that such Semitics as 
had to approach him did so '‘with frightened st^s, 
and stood huddled together in his audience hall.*’ Ine 
Pharaoh’s tomb has not been discovered, but his body., 
secreted elsewhere, has been found, and shows him to 
have been about forty years of age at his death. He 
was a strongly built, broad-shouldered man, five feet 
six inches in height, having a good head covered with 
a thick crop of curly brown hair, and a somewhat 
small, ova! face with rather prominent upper teeth. 

He was succeeded by his son, Thoserkere Amen- 
hotpe, or Amenhotpc the First (1551-1526 b.c.), during 
whose reign two campaigns were fought, one against 
the negroes of the Sudan and the other against the 
Libyans of the western desert. With the exception of 
these two wars, however, the reign appears to have 
passed in profound peace, and the Pharaoh was able to 
devote his attention to the erection of temples to the 
gods. Indeed, so great a reputation did he acquire for 
piety that for generations afterwards he was venerated 
as a god. When he died he was buried at Thebes, 
which was now the chief royal residence; and his 
body taken from his desecrated tomb in ancient times 
and hidden elsewhere, is now in the Cairo Museum, 
though the mummy has never been unwrapped. 

He left no heir, and was succeeded by his half- 
brother, Ockhej^rkere Thutmose, now known as 
Thutmose the First (1526-1513 b.c.), a short, stocky 
man of middle age whose delicate features bore an 
expression of great shrewdness, if one may judge from 
the appearance of his dead body in the Cairo Museum, 
The proclamation of his accession to the throne, at a 
date corresponding to about March 12, 1526 b.c., is 
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still ia existence. He soon proved himself to possess 
the fighting qualities of his father, Ahmose, and his 
grandfather, Seqenenre Tauoc; for he at once led his 
troops against the rebellious negroes of the Sudan, and 
penetrated well above the Third Cataract. This expedi¬ 
tion was followed in the third year of his reign hy a 
second, during which the Pharaoh killed with his own 
hand the negro King. A few years later this sturdy 
little man—he was only five feet in height—embarked 
on an enterprise which changed the whole course of 
Egyptian history: he suddenly invaded Syria, marcl\ed 
with a vast army across the Lebanon, and penetrated 
as far as the distant Euphrates, where he set up a 
tablet recording his victories. Nothing stopped mm, 
indeed, except a disinclination to go farther; for the 
small, disunited Syrian states could not stand up to the 
well-drilled Egyptian army with its strong contingents 
of negro troops of reckless bravery. From this time 
onwards for many years Egypt, once a peaceful nation 
working out its own destiny in its own country, was a 
military power, holding Syria in fee, and always ready 
to fight any of its Asiatic neighbours. 

The Pharaoh had the misfortune^ to lose his two 
cider sons, and the third son, Thutmosc, who after¬ 
wards ascended the throne, was not on the best of 
terms with him. He had, however, by another wife, a 
daughter named Hetshepsut, of whom he was very 
fond; and when she was some fourteen years of age 
her father presented her to the court as his heiress, and 
the records stale that “ all the people were unanimously 
in favour of the selection of this his daughter for their 
sovereign.’* Nevertheless, when the old King died, his 
son, now about twenty-one years of age, was pro¬ 
claimed Pharaoh, under the name Ockheperenre Thut- 
mose (Thutmose the Second), and his half-sister Het-' 
shepsut was at once married to him, brother and sister 
marriages being customary throughout ancient Egyp¬ 
tian history. 

2* 
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The dead Pharaoh was buried in a tomb which had 
been hewn out of the rock for him in the afterwards 
famous Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 
This was the first sepulchre to be made in this remote 
and awe-inspiring ravine, which was chosen as the 
royal burial-jplacc simply in order to hide the King’s 
body from future thieves, the tombs of many of his 
ancestors having been robbed during the troubled 
wars which followed the age of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. A statement made by the architect of this 
tomb is of great interest. “ I supervised,” he writes, 
the making of the cliff-tomb of his Majesty, alone, 
no one seeing, no one hearing and this phrase gives 
us an idea of the great secrecy in whicn the royal 
sepulchres were made at this period. 

Thutmosc II. (153-1493 B.c.) may have been ignored 
by his hardy and efficient father because he was rather 
a dandy, for his mummy reveals a somewhat effemin¬ 
ate face, while his hair seems to have been artificially 
curled, and his finger- and toe-nails were trimmed 
with die greatest care. Shordy after his accession the 
negroes of the Sudan, led by tne family of one of their 
chieftains, rebelled; at news of which, says a contem¬ 
porary record, “his Majesty was as furious as a 
panther, and exclaimed : ‘ I swear as the Sun-god loves 
me, I will not let a single one of the men of that 
family live !* ” An expedition was at once despatched, 
though, somewhat contrary to custom, the Pharaoh 
himself stayed at home; and on its victorious return, 
after exterminating the above-mentioned family, he 
held a great review of his troops at Aswan. During the 
ensuing years the Egyptians extended their dominion 
southwards to the Fourth Cataract, some 250 miles 
bfeyond their former frontier. 

rletshcpsut, the Pharaoh’s sister-wife, was a far 
stronger character than he, and very shordy she had 
relegated her husband to the background, and, indeed, 
was completely estranged from him. Now, the Pharaoh 
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had a son by a secondary wife; and when this prince, 
who was also named Thutmosc, had come of age, his 
father, supported by the priests of Amon, procl^mcd 
him as heir to the throne in opposition to the wishes of 
the faction which was supporting Hetshepsut. Whether 
he paid with his life the penalty of thus attempting to 
assert himself, or whether he met a natural end, can¬ 
not now be stated: at any rate, he died almost imme¬ 
diately; whereupon Hetshepsut seized the throne, al¬ 
though, for political reasons, she allowed this young 
stepson of hers, who was at the same time her 
nephew, to be given the nominal rank of joint 
sovereign with her. 

The new Pharaoh, Mcnkhcpcrrc Thutmose, or 
Thutmosc the Third (1493-1440 b.c.), found himself at 
first a personage of quite secondary importance to h^s 
stepmother and aunt, Hetshepsut; yet for the first 
eight years of their joint reign he had a certain amount 
or influence in the government. But in the ninth year 
of the reign (1485 b.c.) he was pushed into complete 
obscurity; and Hetshepsut, supported by a group of 
powerful nobles, proclaimed herself as a real Pharaoh, 
and took the throne names Mackcrc Amcnmcnsc. She 
was at this time about forty-five years of age, whereas 
Thutmosc was only about twenty-five; and from this 
year until her death in 1472 b.c. she was the absolute 
ruler of Egypt. | 

In order to legalize her assumption of this Pharaonic 
status, the Queen caused two stories to be widely circu¬ 
lated. The first of these gave a detailed account of how 
her father, Thutmosc L, had proclaimed her as his 
heiress; and the other, somewhat paradoxically, re¬ 
vealed the secret that she was not the offspring of that 
Pharaoh at all, but was the daughter of the god Amon, 
that deity having fallen in love with her mother and 
having aisguised himself as the Pharaoh so that he 
might obtain access to her room. In spite of the latter 
story, however, she did everything to honour the 
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mtmory p{ Thutmo$e L, and, having caused a rock- 
tomb to be made for her in the ValKy of the Kin^s, 
she removed his body from his tomb and placed it in 
hers, so that her spirit might be near his for ever. This 
tomb was cut into the wall of cliffs at the eastern side 
of die valley, and on the other side of this wall, which 
is the side facing towards the Nile and forming the 
background of the Theban necropolis, she constructed 
her great mortuary temple now known as D&* el- 
Bahri, adjoining tnc temple and pyramid built by 
Nehapetre Mentuhotpe of the Eleventh Dynasty some 
seven centuries earlier. 

In the same year, 1485 b.c., die despatched a fleet of 
ships to the land of Fount, which returned in due 
course laden with the produce and livestock of that 
country—oxen, giraffes, monkeys, tame panthers, 
ostrich feathers, skins, incense-trees in tubs, coony and 
other costly woods, antimony, lapis-lazuli, malachite, 
gold, silver, electrum, shells, and so forth. The Queen’s 
reign was a very glorious one, and the splendour of her 
court seems to have far surpassed anything known 
previously in Egyptian history. Her fame must have 
spread far and wide throughout the civilized world; 
and there are paintings, for instance, showing emoys 
from the island of Crete and from Syria bringing 
presents to her. She caused herself to be represented 
dressed in male atfcc, but it is a question whether she 
actually posed as a man, though in official inscriptions 
she is often spoken of as A/r Majesty *’ or " 
instead of ier Majesty or she*' It is also a ques¬ 
tion whethq* she herself was responsible for her great¬ 
ness, or whether she was maintained in power by her 
famous minister Senmut and his friends, who may 
haw really ruled the country in her name. 

Towards the close of her life her much-slighted co- 
regent, Thutmosc III,, began to come into prominence, 
and seems to have had the support of the military 
party. In the spring of 1472 b.c. the Queen was 
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obliged to allow him to take command of the army 
which was mobilizing on the eastern frontier prepara¬ 
tory to an invasion of Syria, where troubles were 
brewing; but while he was in camp there Het.shepsut 
died, whereupon Thutmosc abandoned the projected 
campaign and hurried back to Thebes. Here ne seems 
to have found Senmut and the other ministers of the 
late Queen heading a rebellion against him, for diey 
knew tliat he would show them no mercy in view of 
the insults they had heaped upon him for so many 
years; but he quickly obtained the upper hand, and 
vSenmut and his friends were either banished or killed. 
The body of Hetshcpsul has not been identified 
amongst those which have been found. 

Thutmosc was now a man of alx>ui thirty-eight 
years of age. His height was not more than five feet 
five inches, but he was strong and wiry and of inde¬ 
fatigable energy. Probably he gave the impression of 
l>eing a bird-hke little man, keen, quick-eyed, and 
alert; for he had a great beak of a nose, upper teeth 
which projected somewhat, a not prominent chin, and 
small eyes .set deep in die shadow of thick eyebrows. 
His restless genius would not permit him to remain 
long engaged in the business of establishing himself 
securely upon the throne; and early in 1471 b.c. he was 
off into Syria at the head of his army, for now the 
various slates in that country had united and had 
thrown off the Egyptian yoke imposed by Thutmosc I, 
some fifty years before. This confederacy was under 
the leadcrsnip of the King of Kadesh, a city on the 
Orontes, nearly one hundred miles north of Damascus; 
and that monarch had marched southw^ards to the city 
of Megiddo, about fifteen miles south of the later 
Nazareth, where he had called together the princes of 
ail the Syrian states to confer with him. 

By forced marches the point from which he could 
strike at Megiddo was reached by the Pharaoh before 
the enemy was aware of his approach; and a bold 
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advance upon the dty along a pass through the moun* 
tains brought him so unexpectedly to its gates that the 
hostile army, which was encamped a few miles to the 
south, was cut ofl from its base, and all the princes 
attending the conference in Megiddo itself were 
trapped within its walls. In the great batde which 
ensued (April 29, 1471 b.c.), the Egyptians were com¬ 
pletely victorious; tnc King of Kadesh fled, leaving 
immensely valuable booty behind him; his army was 
scattered; and at the surrender of the city a few days 
later over a hundred Syrian princes were captured. It 
was a clean sweep of the whole country; and it is 
interesting to notice, as an instance of the great 
humanity of the Egyptians, that the Pharaoh ultimately 
reinstated them all, after taking their sons and heirs to 
be educated at Egyptian universities. It may be of 
interest to mention mat this victory is to be regarded 
as the first Armageddon, for the memory of it gave a 
sinister reputation to the battlefield, this reputation 
being later increased by other historic fights which 
were fought upon the same ground, so that in the 
Book of Revelations the site is made the scene of the 
final battle of Armageddon, a name derived from the 
city of Megiddo. 

The Pharaoh has left us a long account of this and 
his future wars, from which the astonishing fact 
emerges that in the next seventeen years he Fought 
fifteen more campaigns, which raised Egyptian prestige 
to sublime heights. In the year 1461 b.c. he carried his 
arms as far as the distant Euphrates, where he set up 
his memorial tablet beside tnat of Thutmosc L; the 
whole Sudan was his as far as the Fourth Cataract; 
another expedition was sent to the land of Fount; and 
the Kin^ of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hit- 
tite% and other nations took care to send him coneiJia- 
mry gifts. The wealth which poured into Egypt was 
odlofial, and the altars of the gods were heaped with 
ilPfdy offerings, while huge temples were built through- 
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out the land. This was the zenith of E^pt’s great¬ 
ness : never before had she attained to sudi a position 
of dominance in the world, nor did she again rise to 
such a height; and it is indeed remarkable that these 
sweeping victories were won under the generalship of 
a Pharaoh who, until he was thirty-eight years of age, 
had been little better than a prisoner in Hetshepsut’s 
hands. A host of great generals and statesmen of this 
reign arc known, and many arc the tales of stirring 
deeds which have come down to us; but the names of 
those men who had formed the late Queen’s coterie 
were everywhere obliterated, and in the end the 
memory of Hetshepsut herself was reviled and her 
name chiselled out of the inscriptions. 

After a period of peace the Pharaoh, in 1444 b.c., 
led his army on his last campaign, this time into the 
Sudan; but he was now sixty-seven years of age, and 
his fighting days were drawing to a close, ^^^cn he 
was seventy he appointed his son as joint-King with 
him, according to the traditional custom; but in the 
following year the old warrior died in the fifty-fourth 
year of his reign and the seventy-first of his life, leav¬ 
ing behind him a memory wnich was revered for 
centuries to come. His son, Ockheperure Amenhotpe, 
or Amenhotpe the Second (1440-1415 b.c.), succccacd 
him, and was immediately called upon to deal with a 
rebellion in his Asiatic dominions, many of the states 
having revolted on hearing the news of the death of 
the great Pharaoh. Amenhotpe, however, was as ener¬ 
getic as his father, and far more ruthless. He led an 
army into Syria, and, being a man of immense physical 
strength, performed prodigies of valour on the battle¬ 
fields. After reaching the Euphrates he returned in 
triumph to Egypt, bringing with him 550 Asiatic 
noblemen as prisoners of war, 240 of their ladies, and 
also seven great princes. These seven he slew with his 
own hand at Thebes, and hung the bodies of six on 
the city walls; while the sevenm was sent up to the 
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Sudan and hung upon a wall of the city of Napata 
near the Fourth Cataract. This barbarous act, whicn is 
in marked contrast to the mildness and humanity dis¬ 
played by Pharaohs on so many previous occasions, 
indicates that the cruelties customary in Asia were 
beginning to influence the Egyptians; and it may be, 
also, that the savage religious practices of Syria and 
elsewhere were now being emulated, for it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that Amenhotpe killed these 
seven princes at the time of the barley harvest, and that 
we read in the Bible (a Sam. \xi. 6) how seven princes 
at a later period were slam before the Lord in like 
manner at the beginning of the barley harvest. 

Not many details of the events of this reign are 
known, but there arc many buildings dating from it, 
and this Pharaoh's tomb in the Valley of the Kings, 
wherein his body still lies, is one of the famous sights 
to be seen by modern visitors. 

Amenhotpe II. was succeeded by his son, Mcnkhc’' 
perure Thutmose, or Thutmosc the Fourth (1415-1406 
B.C.), a handsome but delicate young man, whose reign 
is something of a landmark in Egyptian history 
because of the great change which now took place m 
the country's art. There is a softness and luxunousness 
in the portrayal of human figures which is not to be 
seen in the earlier work of the dynasty. The long 
” almond ” eyes come into fashion, wjth their sleepy, 
voluptuous look; and the costumes become more 
clabwatc. The Asiatic conquests, in fact, seem to have 
brought the luxury of the Orient into Egypt; and ease 
and wealth have placed their impress on the work of 
the artists. 

In spite of his ilLhcalth the new monarch led his 
armies upon two victorious campaigns, one in Syria 
and the other in the Sudan, for there had been the 
usual rebellions upon the death of the Pharaoh; but 
m^art from these the most interesting event was the 
faring away of the sand which had almost buried 
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tbc Sphinx, for the clearance recently carried out by 
the Egyptian Government, more than 3,300 years after 
the days of Thutmosc IV., reminds one of the im¬ 
mense age of this strange monument, which was 
already over 1,300 years old even in his time. The 
Sphinx, which has the form of a lion with the head 
of a human Pharaoh, represented the sun-god, Re, in 
his aspect as founder ana patron of the royal line; and 
the care which Thutmose IV. bestowed upon it is an 
indication of his championship of the religion of Re as 
opposed to that of Amon, the state god of Thebes. It 
seems that the priesthood of Amon had a grip upon 
the whole country which the young Pharaoh was 
attempting to loosen, and in later years his grandson, 
Akhnaton, mentions the fact that Thutmose was 
having trouble with them. He had been married to a 
North Syrian princess, Mulemua; and his advocacy of 
Re may have been partly due to the resemblance of 
this religion to tiic sun-worshipping religions of Syria, 
some sort of unity of creed in Egypt and her Asiatic 
dominions being regarded as politically desirable. At 
any rate there is evidence to show that the revolt 
against the power of Amon, which I shall presendy 
relate, had already begun. 

The Pharaoh died at the early age of twenty-six 
according to the experts who have examined his body 
in the Cairo Museum; and he tyas buried in the Valley 
of the Kings. His age at death reveals a curious fact: 
it seems to have been the custom in Egypt for young 
men to come of age and to be married at sixteen, but 
now, perhaps owing to Asiatic influence, it is evident 
that the Pharaohs and princes were being married at 
twelve or fourteen years of age, for Thutmosc IV, left 
a son who was old enough to be married at his acces¬ 
sion, which means to say that both father and son were 
married at about twelve or thirteen. 

The boy-Pharaoh who succeeded to the throne was 
named Ncnmaerc Amenhotpe, or Amenhotpe the Third 
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(1406-1370 B.C.); and, as has been said, he was at once 
married, his bride being a little girl of ten years of 
age, named Tiy, daughter of a certain Yuaa who is 
described as “ tne mouth and cars of the King ”—^that 
is to say, his chief adviser and agent. When the 
Queen had reached maturity she presented her husband 
with a daughter, and later other daughters arrived; 
but it was not until about the twenty-third year of the 
reign, when she was some thirty-three years of age, 
that a son and heir was born to her. In tne tenth year 
of his reign Amenhotpe, for political reasons, married 
a North Syrian princess named Gilukhipa, probably 
a niece of the dowager Queen, Mutemua; but thougn 
the princess came to Egypt in much sutc, attended 
by 317 ladics-in-waiting, Queen Tiy quickly pushed 
her into the background, and sne is not again 
heard of. 

In the following year we read of the construction of 
a great plcasure-l^e in front of the palace at Thebes, 
especially for the amusement of Queen Tiy; and both 
the remains of this lake and the ruins of the palace 
are to be seen to-day. Only one important event in this 
reign is on record, namely, an expedition into the 
Sudan in the fifth year; but the buddings and works 
of art which have survived show that life had reached 
a condition of luxury which was never surpassed in 
Egypt Then, in the thirty-6rst year of the reign 
(1376 B.C.), the Pharaoh fell ill, and on two occasions 
a miracle-working statue of the goddess Ishtar was 
sent to him from North Syria in the hope that he 
might be cured by it. Queen Tiy assumed the regency, 
and though the Pnaraoh lived on for another six years, 
we bear no more of him. Throughout die reign, and 
especially during these last years, the power of the 
pneadiood of Amon was being challenged by the 
followers of a new aspect of the old sun-worship, in 
whidbi the god Re was now adored under the name of 
Aton; and though few details of the origin of the 
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movement arc available, it appears to have been in full 
swing at the death of the Pharaoh, 

He was buried in the Valley of the Kings (his body 
being now in the Cairo Museum), and was succccdca 
by his only son, Ncfcrkhepcrurc Amenhotpe, or Amcn- 
hotpe the Fourth (1370-1354 b.c.), who was no more 
than fourteen years of age, and yet who already had 
two wives, the first a North Syrian princess named 
Tadukhipa, niece of the above-mentioned Gilukhipa, 
of whom nothing more is known, and the second a 
child named Nerertiti, daughter (not foster-daughter 
as is usually said) of a great Egyptian nobleman of the 
name of Ay. The new Pharaon came of age—that is 
to say, attained his sixteenth birthday—in 1368 b.c., 
and in the following year he launched a great religious 
revolution, which is the most interesting and the most 
important movement in Egypt’s whole history. He was 
a sickly youth, and his oones, now in the Cairo 
Museum, suggest that he was subject to epileptic fits; 
but he was nllcd with an overwhelming zeal tor truth 
and sincerity, and with a passionate adoration of Aton, 
in whom he understood God almost as we understand 
Him now. Aton, he declared, was the intangible, 
formless, omnipresent Father of mankind, the con¬ 
troller of that remote, yet proximate Force, which, for 
want of a better definition, was called the life-giving 
energy behind the power of the sun. He was the 
tender and merciful “ Father and Mother of all that 
He had made,” the ” Lord of Love,” the “ Com¬ 
forter,” the Prince of Peace, who hated warfare, and 
who delighted in happiness. 

In the fourth year of the reign, abandoning the city 
of Thebes with its many temmes dedicated to Amon 
and the old gods, the young Pharaoh founded a new 
capital at Tell cl-Amarna, halfway between Thebes 
and Memphis. In this city he preached his astonish¬ 
ingly enlightened monotneism, personally directing 
and carrying out his plans, and originating new canons 
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of art, a wonderful spedmeo of which is the well- 
known head of Ncfertiti. The great hymn which 
he composed in honour of Aton is in parts almost 
identical, wwd for word, with Psalm civ. m our Bible; 
and there can be no doubt tliat the latter is simply an 
adaptation from it. Having discarded the worship of 
Amon, he changed his name from Amenhotpe to 
Akhnaton, “ Aton is satisfied **; and soon he began a 
persecution of the Theban god, ordering the name 
‘ Amon to be hacked out of every inscription and 
erased from every document. Believing that war was 
abhorrent to God, he endeavoured to hold his foreign 
possessions by a religious bond; and when revolts 
orokc out in his Syrian provinces he 'eems to have 
refused to fight. There is no more pathetic page of 
history than that which tells of his officers’ desperate 
efforts to hold the nations of the empire faithful to 
their sovereign: some of the letters imploring him to 
take action nave been discovered, and the tragedy of 
the fall of the Egyptian Empire in Syria—lost for an 
ideal’s sake—can still be read. 

His Queen bore him seven daughters but no son. 
The eldest daughter he married to a prince named 
Smcnkhkcrc or Sakcre, whom, at the close of his 
reign, he associated on the throne with him; and the 
" third daughter, Enkhsenpeaton, at about the age of 
eight or nine, was married to another prince, a boy 
named Tutenkhaton, whose relationship to the royal 
family is not known. For thirteen years Akhnaton 
reigned in his sacred city; and Josephus, the ancient 
Jewish historian, in his Contra Apion, quotes a long 
passage from Manctho giving a curious account of 
these “ thirteen fatal years,*’ as he calls them, and it is 
of great interest to notice that he speaks of Moses as 
living at this time and as being connected with the 
movement. 

On Akhnaton’s death when he was hardly thirty 
vycan of age, Tutenkhaton (1354-1345 b,c.) came to the 
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throne, although he was only ten years old; but now 
his advisers decided to abandon the sacred city and to 
return to Thebes. Akhnaton’s body was taken from 
its tomb at Tell cl-Amarna, and carried to the Valley 
of the Kings, where it was deposited in the sepulchre 
in which his mother, Queen l‘iy, had been buried. The 
priests of Amon then began to regain their power, and 
although the worship of Aton still continued, the 
temples of Amon were restored, and the young 
Pharaoh was made to change his name to Tutenkh- 
amcn. His reign is significant as marking die period 
of the re-establishment of the old order; but to Biblical 
students it is also important because it seems that the 
Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt took place in his 
last year, 1346 b.c., exactly 430 years—as Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion says—after their entry into the country under the 
Pharaoh Khyan of the Fifteenth Dynasty in 1776 b.c., 
and 240 years after they had begun to be “ oppressed ’* 
in 1586 B.C., at the outbreak of the war against the 
Asiatics resident in Egypt. Tutenkhamcn, whose 
wonderful tomb was recendy discovered, is thus the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus,’* as, indeed, a fragment of 
Manctho’s history also tells us; and though the Exodus 
itself was probably of less importance historically than 
its sacred associations have caused it to appear, there 
is no reason to doubt that the Biblical account, divested 
of its miraculous qualities, is based on fact. The 
Israelites—probably about 6,000 strong—escaped, or 
were driven, from Egypt, and joined in the general 
movement of their kinsmen, the Khabiri, as they arc 
called in the Tell el-Amarna letters, who for several 
years had been migrating northwards into Palcsdne. 

Tutenkhamcn was cigntcen or nineteen years of age 
at his death, and was a handsome youth, about five 
feet six indies in height, having a gentle expression on 
his refined young face, and eyes with very long lashes. 
When he met his untimely death—from some cause 
which his mummy has not revealed—the throne was 
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o&smi to Ay, the fj^thcr of Akhnaton’s queen, Nefer- 
titi, as being the nearest male relative; but his reign 
only lasted four years (1345-1341 bx,), and on his death 
die crown was seized by the one strong man of tEe 
time, Horemhab (1341-1317 bx.), who had been Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the army, and who now married 
Ay’s surviving daughter, NoAcmmut, sister of Nefer* 
titi, in order to strengthen his position. He took the 
names Thoserkheperure and Setepenre at his corona¬ 
tion, the latter meaning “ Chosen of Re,” the sun-god; 
but he also called himself “ Beloved of Amon,” and 


under his rule the Amon priesthood came back into 
all its earlier power. At nrst the Aton-worshippers 
were not persecuted, but gradually the reinstated 
priests of the old gods began to denounce Akhnaton as 
naving been a heretic and a traitor, and at last a wave 
of popular fury led to the destruction of the Aton 
temples and to the erasing of Akhnaton’s name from 
the public records. He came to be spoken of as ” that 
criminal,” and in the end his very tomb was opened, 
his name was erased from his coffin, and Queen Tiy’s 
body was removed to another sepulchre, as though the 

E lacc were contaminated. Resizing that the real 
eresy had begun at the time when Amenhotpe III, 
had tallcn ill and Queen Tiy had become regent, and 
had continued more or less until the death of Ay, the 
priests now expunged the whole period between those 
limits from the records, and reckoned Horemhab’s 


rei^ as having begun in 1376 b.c., so that although he 
onw reiened twenty-four years he was credited in the 
eno wim a reign of fifth-nine years. 

Many of Horemhab’s laws have been preserved, and 
show how firmly he re-established order and justice. 
He led his army into Syria, but does not seem to have 
been successful in reconquering much territory there; 
and be also conducted a campaign in the Sudan, and 
soat a peaceful expedition u> ttie Land of Fount. When 
be died he was ouried in die Valley of the Kings, 
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where his tomb^ but not his body, has been found; 
and with him the great Eightcentn Dynasty came to 
an end. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE NINETEENTH TO TWENTY^FOURTH 
DYNASTIES 

The relationship of the new Pharaoh, Menpehtire 
Rcmoscs (or Ramcscs, as the name was rendered by 
the Greek writers), to the late monarch has not been 
ascertained; but he is known to have been Prime 
Minister, and it may be that he was a kinsman of 
Horemhab, though the fact that Manctho begins a 
new dynasty—the Nineteenth—with him indicates 
that there was some sort of break in the royal line. To 
us he is known as Rameses the First, but his reign 
(1317-1316) B.c.) was so brief that he is of little im¬ 
portance. He was buried in his unfinished tomb in 
the Valley of the Kings, and was succeeded by his 
son, Menmacrc Seti (1316-1295 b.c.), who immediately 
made war upon his neighbours. There were cam¬ 
paigns against the Bedouin of the east and the 
Libyans of the west, but the main scat of hostilities 
was Syria, where the Pharaoh carried Egyptian arms 
beyond the Lebanon. His progress, however, was 
checked by the Hittites, a nation which was rapidly 
increasing in power and importance; and he succeeded 
m reconquering only a part of the Asiatic dominions 
lost by Akhnaton. 

The Hittitc Kingdom was centred at Boghaz-Koi, 
east of Angora, in Asia Minor, and already in the 
wars of Thutmosc III. mention is made of it. The 
Hittitc King, Scplcl, had sent friendly embassies to 
Egypt in the time of Akhnaton, and when Tutenkh- 
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amen died there was some talk of the young widow 
manning a Hittitc prince. Now SeplcFs son, Mcrasar, 
rulea this rising power, and his victorious advance 
southwards into Syria made inevitable a clash with 
the Egyptians advancing northwards into that country 
to recapture their lost dominions. 

Apart from these wars the reign of Seti is par tic u- 
larly noteworthy for its great achievements in temple¬ 
building, and for the rise of a new school of art, easily 
distinguished from that of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and almost of equal merit, as the beautiful sculptures 
in the temple of Abydos make clear. The tomb of this 
Pharaoh is the largest in the famous valley; and his 
body, now in the Cairo Museum, is perhaps the most 
lifelike and impressive of all the royal mummies. 

He was succeeded by his young son, Usermaerc 
Remoses, or Ramcscs the Seconef (1295-1229 b.c.), 
whose long reign of sixty-six years was the period of 
Egypt’s greatest productivity in the building of 
temples and the setting up of monuments. The young 
Pharaoh was only sixteen years of age when he came 
to the throne, and for a time there were no outstand¬ 
ing events; but in the fifth year of the reign (1201 b.c.), 
having grown to full mannood, he led his army into 
Syria with the object of wresting the northern part of 
that country from the Hittites, who were now ruled 
by King Mctella, son of Merasar. Having located the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of the city of Kadesh, 
on the west bank of the Orontes, nearly 100 miles 
north of Damascus, the Pharaoh hastened forward 
%ith the pick of his troops and chariots along the west 
side of the river, leaving his main army to follow 
him; for, having been tola that the Hittitc King was 
in full retreat, nc wished to overtake him. Actually, 
however, Metclla had crossed to the east bank of the 
river and had moved south to a point from which, by 
sending a fbiW across the river again to the west bank, 
he was 4|fekr to cut the Pharaoh off from the bulk 
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of hi« army. This force, much outnumbering the 
Egyptians, now attacked Rameses in his rear and was 
completely victorious. The Pharaoh, however, rallied 
his chariotry around him, and, with the purpose of 
cutting his way through the enemy back to his main 
army, charged southwards in close formation along 
the bank of the river; and so great was the force of 
his desperate attack that he drove the Hittites into the 
river, and Mctclla, who was on the east bank, wit¬ 
nessed a catastrophe as serious as it was unexpected, 
in which his brother was killed and a vassal king 
drowned. At about the same time some of the defeated 
Egyptians rallied and nearly annihilated part of the 
enemy forces which, in the jubilation of victory, had 
become disorganized and were plundering the dead. 
Meanwhile, the Pharaoh at last broke through the 
Hittites just as his main army arrived on the scene 
from the south, and, returning with them, he drove 
the enemy into the city of Kadesh. I he losses on both 
sides, however, had been startling, and it seems that 
a truce was called; for the Pharaoh returned to Egypt 
without having captured Kadesh, and yet claiming 
that he had won a great victory. 

During the ensuing years he led expedition after 
expedition into Syria, and managed to recover a large 
part of diat country; but about 1276 b.c. the Hittitc 
King died, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Khetasar, who at once opened negotiations for a per¬ 
manent treaty of peace with Egypt. This treaty was 
signed in 1275 b.c., Syria being divided between them; 
and thus the wars, so far as Rameses II. is concerned, 
tame to an end. In 1261 b.c. the Hitrite monarch paid 
a state visit to the Pharaoh, bringing with him one 
of his daughters, who was forthwith married to the 
Egyptian sovereign. In profound peace the remaining 
years of the reign were passed; and when the Pharaoh 
nad attained the age of 70, he raised his chosen son, 
Merenptah, to the status of heir to the throne, though 
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he docs not seem to‘have followed the traditional 
custom of appointing him as actual co-regent The 
King died in 1229 b.c,, at about the age of 82, and 
was buried in the Valley of the Kings. His body is 
now in the Cairo Museum, and shows him to have 
been a tall, wrinkled old man, having some white 
hair at the back and sides of his head, but being other¬ 
wise bald. He had bushy white eyebrows, a large 
hooked nose, a long upper lip, and a fine set of unim¬ 
paired teeth. 

The new Pharaoh, Bienre Hotpehermae Mcrenptah 
(1229-1220 B.C.), was already more than 60 years of 
age when he ascended the throne; and the mam event 
of his short reign was a defensive war against an 
invasion of Libyans from Tripoli, supported by various 
maritime peoples of the Mediterranean—Sardinians, 
Sicilians, Achacans, Lycians, and Etruscans. In the 
spring of 1225 b.c. the Egyptians met the invaders in 
battle in the western Delta, and utterly routed them: 
the Libyan Kill’s camp, his wives and children, and 
his personal efmets fell into the Pharaoh’s hands, 
though he himself escaped; 9,000 of his men were left 
dead upon the field, and 3,000 of his allies; and vast 
booty was captured. The Pharaoh also led his army 
in person into Syria, where revolts had taken place; 
and it is interesting to notice diat amongst the peoples 
mentioned as having been conquered by him are the 
Israelites—the exact words in his hymn of victory 
being “Israel is desolate: her seed is not.” About 
120 years had passed since the Exodus, and the 
Israelites had by now been settled for some time in 
Palestine. 

At his death the Pharaoh—a corpulent, bald-headed 
old man, as his body in the Cairo Museum shows— 
was buried in the Valley of the Kings, and was suc- 
ciee 4 cd by his son, Mcnmacrc Amenmosis (1220- 
1219 B.C.), although his daughter, Teusret, appe^s to 
have claimed the uironc. The faction which supported 
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her obliged her to marry Prince Siptah, a cripple with 
one leg shorter than the other, who became Pharaoh 
under the name Akhenre Merenptah Siptah (1219- 
1213 b.cA and was succeeded by Userkheperure 
Merenptah Seti (1213-1209 b.c.), who married the 
widowed Teusret. The latter reign was a period of 
anarchy, and at last a Syrian soldier found himself in 
supreme command of the country (1209-1207 b.c.); but 
he was dislodged in the end by a certain Setnakht, 
who was the founder of the Twentieth Dynasty. 

This Userkheure Setnakht (1207-1205 b.c.) spent his 
brief reign in restoring law and order, but when he 
died he left a still precarious throne to his son, Uscr- 
macrc Ramcscs (1205-1174 b.c.), or Rameses the Third, 
who proved himself to be one of Egypt’s great 
Pharaohs. In the fifth year of the reign he successfully 
met and turned back another Libyan invasion; and in 
his eighth year a confederacy of Sicilians, Philistines, 
Sardinians, and other Mediterranean peoples, invaded 
the Pharaoh’s Syrian dominions, and were attacked 
and defeated by him on sea and land. Then in the 
eleventh year yet another Libyan invasion was suc¬ 
cessfully repulsed; and this was followed immediately 
by a second Egyptian invasion of Syria, and a cam¬ 
paign in Nubia. Egypt, in fact, was now battling on 
all sides against her enemies; and though, by his 
energy, the Pharaoh thus managed to obtain a breath¬ 
ing-space for his harassed country, the old days of 
security were now gone for ever. 

The largest papyrus document which has come 
down to us dates from this reign—namely, the so- 
called Harris Papyrus—wherein is given a detailed 
statement of the Pharaoh’s vast benefactions to the 
temples; and we sec that the priesthood owned over 
700,000 acres of land, nearly 600,000 of which were 
located in the area dependent on Thebes, where, I 
may mention, the great temple of Mcdinct Habu is 
the most important of the many buildings erected in 
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this reign- Other papyri tell us of a great conspiracy 
which took place in the royal harim towards the close 
of the Pharaoh’s life, when one of his wives plotted to 
murder him so that her son might be placed upon the 
throne. The conspiracy was mseovered, and several 
officials were brought to trial, those who were found 
guilty being cither executed or committing suicide; and 
the trial was still in progress when the Pharaoh died. 

He was buried in the Valley of the Kings, where 
most of the sovereigns of this dynasty were also 
interred in due course, and was succeeded oy Hiqmacrc 
Rameses, the Fourth (1174-1168 b.c.), who seems to 
have issued a general pardon at his accession, for a 
contemporary author wrote: ** How happy is this day I 
Those who had fled have returned again to their 
homes, and those who were in hiding have reappeared. 
. . . Those who were in prison have been liberated, 
and he who was in fetters is full of joy. Those who 
were at strife are reconciled.” After a short reign he 
was followed by Uscrmacrc Sekheperenre Rameses, the 
Fifth (1168-1164 B.C.), after whom reigned Ncbmacrc 
Rameses, the Sixth (1164-1159 b.c.). Next came Userre 
Rameses, the Seventh (1159-1157 b.c.), Userrnacrc 
Akhnamen Rameses, the Eighth (1157-1155 b.c,), and 
Sekhenre Rameses, the Ninth (1155-1153 b.c.). Not 
much of historical importance is known regarding 
these short-lived Pharaohs; but the next sovereign is 
more outstanding—namely, Neferkeure Rameses, the 
Tenth (i153-1135 B.C.). In his reign steps were taken 
to check the w^holesalc robberies of the royal tombs, 
which were now an open scandal; and documents have 
survived in which the details of the trial of the thieves 
arc recorded. Tombs of Pharaohs of tlte Eleventh to 
Nineteenth Dynasties at Thebes were inspected, and 
several of them were found to have l>cen robbed; and 
the trial reveals, incidentally, the quarrels between hiffh 
officiaLs who were trying to bring the charge of nc^i- 
gence against one another. 
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The next Pharaoh was Khepermaere Ramescs, the 
Eleventh (1135-1129 b,c,), who was succeeded by Men- 
macre Rameses, the Twelfth (1129-1101 b.c.), the last 
of the line, and the last Pharaoh to be buried in the 
Valley of the Kings, By this time these Pharaohs had 
become mere shadows, the real power being in the 
hands of the High Priests of Amon in Upper Egypt, 
and of local Kings in the Delta. During the reign of 
Ramescs XII. a certain Hirhor was High Priest, while 
in Lower Egypt a King named Nesubenebded, who 
reigned at 1 anis in the eastern Delta, had almost the 
standing of a Pharaoh; and on the death of this 
Ramescs both these persons proclaimed themselves 
Pharaohs, the one in tipper and the other in Lower 
Egypt. Nesubenebded (1101-1080 b.c.) is reckoned as 
the first sovereign of the Twenty-first Dynasty; but 
Hirhor (1101-1085 (?) ®*^*) regarded by Manctho 
as having been legally a Pharaoh. 

The relationship of these two rulers is made clear 
by the famous document describing the adventures of 
a certain Wenamon, who was sent by Hirhor to the 
Lebanon to obtain a supply of ccclar-wood; for he calls 
Hirhor his sovereign, but speaks of Nesubenebded as 
King of Lower Egypt. Wenamon’s difficulties in ob¬ 
taining the timber reveal the fact that Egypt was no 
longer in control of, or even respected in, the 
Lebanon; and payment had to be made to the local 
prince for all the materials supplied. On Hirhor’s 
death Nesubenebded became Pharaoh of all Egypt, and 
we read of his work at Thebes, when a disastrous 
flood took place there owing to the bursting of a 
c anal-crabankmcnt. 

Nesubenebded was succeeded by Oekheperre Pcseb- 
khenno (1080-1063 b.c.), during whose reign Hirhor's 
grandson, Peynothem, was High Priest of Amon at 
Thebes and interested himself m die tidying up and 
reburial of the royal mummies damag^ by tomb- 
robbers, as is shown by memoranda written on the 
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coSim or mbalmmg-^wrajDpings of several Pharaohs. 
Ultimately he became Pharaoh, under the name 
Kheperkhere Peynothem (1063-1023 B.c.), three of his 
sons being successively High Priest of Amon. The 
third of these, Menkheperre Pesebkhenno, has left an 
interesting record of how he obtained the oracular 
permission of the god Amon to recall from banish¬ 
ment a number of political prisoners who had been 
exiled to the oases in the western desert The next 
Pharaoh was Usermacrc Amcnemopet (1023-974 b.c.), 
of whose long reign little is known; and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ncterkhcpcrrc Siamon (974-958 b.c.), in 
whose time Peynothem, son of Menkheperre, Peseb¬ 
khenno, was High Priest of Amon and the great 

E ^wer in the land. The dynasty came to an end with 
cthhiqrc Pesebkhenno (958-946 b.c.), in whose reign 
the High Priest of Amon was Pesebkhenno, son of 
the former High Priest I^nothcm. 

In the tenth year of office of this High Priest all 
the royal mummies which were still in danger of 
robbery were taken secretly to a spot near D&r 
el-Bahri, where they were deposited in a disused tomb 
approached by a deep shaft and a long tunnel. Here 
they lay hidden and undisturbed until 1881, when they 
were aiscovered and removed to the Cairo Museum, 
amongst their number being the bodies of Ahmosc, 
Amcimotpe I., Thutmose II. and III., Seti, Ramcscs II. 
and III., and many other famous Pharaohs. I may 
mention that the mummies of some of these scmi- 
royal High Priests of the Twenty-first Dynasty were 
also found at Dfir el-Bahri, but the tombs from which 
the bodies had been taken have not been discovered, 
though obviously they must be located somewhere in 
die neighbourhood. The Pharaohs of this dynas^ 
were probably buried in Lower Egypt, and their 
tombs are unknown: in fact, the tombs of all the 
subsequent monarchs are lost 
Somewhere about the close of the Twentieth 
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Dynasty, perhaps during the weak reign of 
Rameses XII., a certain Libyan sheikh named 
Maeusen, son of Buyuwawa, settled at the city of 
Heracleopolis, on the fringe of the western desert. 
His son, Nebneshi, and his grandson, Pethot, were 
Egyptianized, and held some sort of honorary office 
in the local temple; while Pethot’s son, Sheshonk, 
married a great lady named Mehetenuskhet, who is 
described as “ mother of the King ”—perhaps King 
Amcnemopet of the Twenty-first Dynasty. Tneir son, 
Namlot, about 1005 b.c., became the father of another 
Sheshonk, who seized the throne on the death of 
Pcsebkhenno, and thus founded the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, which is seen, therefore, to have been of 
Libyan origin. As Pharaoh he was named Heth- 
kheperre Sneshonk, or Sheshonk the First, and his 
reign (946-925 B.c.) is of special interest to Biblical 
students because he is the “ Shishak, King of Egypt,” 
who, in the fifth year of Rehoboam (probably 920 b.c.), 
came up against Jerusalem with 1,200 chariots and 
60,000 horsemen, and took away the treasures of the 
house of Jehovah, and all the shields of gold which 
Solomon had made, as the Bible tells us (i Kings 
xiv., 2 Chron. xii,). The Pharaoh has left us a record 
of his campaign which confirms the Biblical story; and 
it is interesting to find that he must have been nearly 
seventy years of age when he led this invasion of Pales¬ 
tine, tor in the next year he followed the old custom 
of associating his son on the throne with him, an 
act which always seems to have marked the sovereign’s 
attainment of tne proverbial three score years and ten. 
This Libyan royal family was very long-lived, and 
hence we find several of these co-regencies in the 
Dynasty, just as we did in the ease of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, whereof the Kings were also long-lived. 

The Pharaoh’s death a few months later left the 
throne to this son of his, Sekhemkheperre Osarkon, or 
Osarkon the First (925-889 b.c.), who is chiefly remem- 
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bored by the great gifts he made to die Temples of the 
gods. At the age of seventy (906 b.c.) he associated his 
son, Usermaere Takcloth, or Takcloth the First, with 
him in the Kingship; and this monarch (whose sole 
reign lasted from 809 to 883 b.c.), in his turn raised 
his son, Usermaere Osarkon, the Second, to the joint 
monarchy in 887 b.c. Osarkon II. (883-857 b.c.) made 
his son, Sheshonk the Second, co-regent with him 
about 868 b.c., but this Sheshonk died about 864 b.c., 
whereupon the grandson, Hethkheperre Takeloth, the 
Second, was raised to the co-regency. Two events in 
the reign of Osarkon II. are outstanding—namely, the 
building of a great temple at Bubastis in the Delta, 
and a catastrophe at Thebes, when all the temples on 
the cast bank were flooded by the Nile. 

Takcloth IL (857-839 b.c.) did not attain the age of 
seventy, so appointed no co-regent. In the eleventh 
year of his reign a member bf the royal family named 
Osarkon was appointed High Priest of Amon, which 
office he held for fifty-three years—that is to say, until 
the thirty-ninth year of the reign of the next Pharaoh, 
Usermaere Sheshonk, the Third (830-787 b.c.); and he 
records the fact that in the fifteenth year of this 
Sheshonk III., civil war broke out, though the details 
of the conflict arc not known. In 796 b.c., when 
Sheshonk III. was seventy, he appointed his son, 
Pcimy, to the joint-Kingsnip; but this Pemay died 
about 790 B.C., and Ockheperre Sheshonk, the Fourth, 
became co-regent^ and finally sole Pharaoh (787- 
753 B.c.). With him the dynasty ended, and the new 
sovereign, Schcribre Pedibast (753-731), is reckoned as 
the founder of the Twenty-third Dynasty. 

Pedibast was followed by Ockheperre Osarkon, the 
Third (731-718 B.C.), whose position was so insecure 
that in the end in various parts of Egypt the local 
princes declared their independence and assumed the 
status of actual kings. At this time the negroes of 
Ethiopia—that is to say, the Sudan—^were ruled by 
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a monarch named Pienkhi, whose capital was Napata, 
near the Fourth Cataract, and whose court was an 
imitation of that of a Pharaoh. In such esteem was 
this southern kingdom held that the Egyptians at 
length invited Pienkhi to come to their aid in their 
internecine struggles; and somewhere about 725 b.c. 
the negro monarch led his army down the Nile. City 
after city opened its gates to nim, or fell before his 
assaults; and in the end every one of the petty kings 
surrendered to him, so that when he rcturncci to his 
own country all Egypt recognized him as the master 
of its destinies. Pienkhi was at that time an elderly 
man, who had reigned for more than twenty-one years 
over his own people; and he now left his young grand¬ 
son, Shebeke, son of Keshto, as a sort of Viceroy over 
Egypt. This Shebeke led an army into Palestine, but 
about 720 B.c. was defeated by Sargon, King of 
Assyria, in whose chronicles he is called “ Sibc, the 
Tartan, or Commander-in-Chicf, of Egypt.** 

Osarkon III. associated his son Takcloth, the 
Third, on the throne with him in 718 b.c., but died 
in the same year, nor do we hear any more of his 
co-regent. The next Pharaoh was Wahkere Bckcnrancf 
(718-713 Bx,), the son of Tcfnakht, one of the petty 
kings who had surrendered to Pienkhi; and he is 
regarded by Manetho as the sole king of what he calls 
the Twenty-fourth Dynasty. The Ethiopian Shebeke, 
however, put an end to his reign, defeating and slay¬ 
ing him in battle, and was himself proclaimed 
Pharaoh in 711 b.c., thus founding the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH TO THIRTY-THIRD 
DYNASTIES 

The Egyptians, after having been ruled for so long by 
a Libyan Dynasty, now found themselves governed by 
negroes. As refated in the previous Aapter, the 
Ethiopian King Pienkhi had become nominal ruler of 
E^pt, and his son Keshto was father of Shebeke, who, 
alter serving many years as practical governor of the 
country, ascended tne Pharaonic throne in 713 b.c. 
under the name Nefcrkcrc Shebeke (713-701 b.c.). His 
strong rule brought renewed prosperity to the 
Egyptians, and there was a revival of architecture and 
artistic effort: the life-sized alabaster statue of his half- 
sister Amcnirdes, for instance, now in the Cairo 
Museum, is a beautiful piece of work. He had a 
nephew named Taharqa (afterwards Pharaoh) who 
appears to have been in command of the army, and in 
701 B.c. this prince was sent into Palestine to meet the 
invasion of the Assyrian Sennacherib, an event re¬ 
corded in the Bible (2 Kings xix. 9), where he is called 
“ Tirhakali, King of Ethiopia,*’ although he was not 
actually king until later. 

Shebeke was succeeded by his son Dedkeurc Shebe- 
tokc (701-689 B.C.); but he quarrelled with his cousin 
Taharqa, and the latter, having raised a successful 
rebellion, ascended the throne under the name Nefer- 
tumkhure Taharaa (689-663 b.c.). The King of Assyria 
was now Esarhaadon, son of Sennacherib; and in 674 
B.c. he attempted to invade Egypt, but was defeated. 
In 670 B.c. he made a sccona attempt, which was 
successful. Memphis was captured, and all the local 
princes of Lower Egypt took the oath of fealty to him, 
while the negro Pnaraoh fled to Upper Egypt. No 
sooner had Esarhaddon returned to his own lana, how- 
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ever, than Taharqa resumed his rule in the Delta, with 
the result that Esarhaddon was obliged in 668 b.c. to 
march on Egypt once more, but died on the way there. 
His son and successor, Ashurbanipal, continued the 
campaign; Taharqa was defeated, and fled again to the 
upper country; and the Assyrian monarch appointed a 
certain Egyptian, Menibre Neko, as vassal king of 
Lower Egypt. In 665 b.c. Taharqa, being now seventy 
years of age, appointed his nephew, Bekere Tontamen 
(or Tandamanu, as the Assyrians called him) as co- 
regent with him, but died in 663 b.c.; and this Tonta- 
mcn at once went up to Napata, and having been 
crowned there, returned down the Nile, and marched 
against the Assyrians and their vassal, Neko, in Lower 
Egypt. Memphis was captured and Neko killed; but 
in 661 B.c. an Assyrian army entered the Delta; Tonta- 
mcn fled back to Napata, his southern capital; and 
Thebes and all its treasures fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians, The news of this great disaster echoed 
through the neighbouring countries, and half a century 
later it was still spoken of widi awe, as when the 
prophet Nahum wrote: Art thou better than 

populous No —that being a name of Thebes, mean¬ 
ing “ the City ”—“ that was situate among the rivers, 
that had the water round about it, whose rampart was 
the sea {i.e., the Nile flood)? Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite. Yet was she carried 
away, she went into captivity: her young children also 
were dashed in pieces at th^ top of all the streets ; and 
they cast lots for her honourable men, and all her great 
men were bound in chains ” (Nahum iii. 8). 

Thus fell Thebes “of the Hundred Gates,*’ the 
greatest city of the early world; and though she rose 
again in the days of the Ptolemies, she never attained 
her former splendour. Tontamen disappeared from 
history in the far south; and the conquerors placed 
upon the Egyptian throne as their vassal the young 
son of the late Neko, who, under the name Wahibre 
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Psametek, or Psamctck die First, was the founder of 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. His reign, as dated from 
the death of his father, was from 663-^ b.c.; though, 
as reckoned from the dethronement of Tontamcn, it 
was from 661 b.c. 

The new Pharaoh was not long in ridding himself 
of his Assyrian overlords. In 654 b.c. a war broke out 
between Ashurbanipal and his brother, which pre¬ 
vented that monarch from giving his attention to 
Egypt, and Psametek was able to govern the country 
in independence and peace. His Tong reign, which 
carried him to the age of nearly seventy, was a period 
of increasing prosperity, and there was a great revival 
of the arts —z sort of renaissance, in which the artistic 
canons of the Fourth and Sixth Dynasties were 
emulated. The Pharaoh is known to us by his lifelike 
portraits, as a long-nosed old gendeman, with droop¬ 
ing cheeks and a double chin: he looks like a pros¬ 
perous business man, and, indeed, his practical ability 
must have been very great. Having dismissed the 
negro troops which had been for centuries the back¬ 
bone of the Egyptian army, he engaged the services of 
Greek, Carian, and Syrian mercenaries; he revived 
trade with Syria, and Greek merchants were given a 
welcome in his kingdom; and when Egypt was in¬ 
vaded by a Scydiian nordc from the far north, which 
had overrun Syria, he is said to have bought them off 
by a prompt cash payment. 

He was succeeded oy his son Wahemibre Ncko (609- 
594 B.C.), whose reign is interesting. Babylon and 
Media had joined forces against Assyria, and Syria was 
without an overlord; and Ncko, seeing in this state of 
affairs an opportunity of reconquering Egypt’s Asiatic 
dominion, at once gathered an army and a fleet, 
and, with Greek mercenaries to aid his native 
troops, set out on the expedition described in the 
Bible (a Kings xxiii. 29; 2 Chron. xxv. 20), the object 
of which was to press nordi to the Euphrates and 
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to strike at the harassed Assyrians. At this time 
Josiah was King in Jerusalem, and, being faithful 
to his allegiance to Assyria, attempted to bar Neko's 
passage; but the Pharaoh, as the Bible tells us, 
“ sent ambassadors to him, saying, What have I to do 
with thee, thou king of Judah?—I come not against 
thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war. Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he destroy thee not.^’ Josiah, however, 
recklessly attacked the Egyptians at Megiddo on that 
very battlefield where Thutmosc III. had won his great 
victory in 1471 b.c., nearly nine centuries before; but 
Ncko made short work of the small opposing force, 
and the brave Josiah was mortally wounded. The 
Egyptian army then swept northwards, and in a few 
weeks had reconquered all the territory ever held by 
the proudest of the Pharaohs. Returning to Jerusalem, 
where Jehoahaz had succeeded Josiah as king, Neko 
dethroned the new monarch, and made Eliakim king 
in his place, changing his name to Jehoiakim. Jehoahaz 
was carried back to Egypt, and died there; but a 
few years later Ncbuchaanezzar, King of Babylon, 
descended on the Pharaoh’s recovered dominions. 
Ncko marched northwards to the Euphrates to meet 
the invasion, but was defeated, and was obliged to re¬ 
treat through Palestine back to Egypt. His withdrawal 
is derided by Jeremiah in chapter xlvi. of that 

f rophet’s book, where he speaks of “ the army of 
haraoh Nccho, King of Egypt, which Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, smote.” 

Nebuchadnezzar, however, had also suffered not a 
little, and was glad to make a treaty of peace with 
Ncko, by which the latter agreed to relinquish his 
Asiatic possessions. “And the King of Egypt came 
not again any more out of his land,” says me Second 
Book of Kings (xxiv. 7), “for the King of Babylon 
had taken all that pertained to the King of Egypt.” 
At home the Pharaoh devoted himself to the improve- 
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meat of his country, and attempted to reopen the canal 
made in ancient times between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, it having silted up. He also sent out an 
expedition of Phoenician sailors to make the circuit of 
Africa, a perilous and astonishing feat which was 
^successfully accomplished in three years. 

Ncko was succeeded by his son Neferibre Psametek, 
the Second (594-588 b.c.), who sent an expedition into 
Nubia as far as the Second Cataract, but left Syria 
severely alone. His short reign was followed by that of 
his son, Hoibre Wahibre ^88-569 b.c.), whose first 
name takes the form Hophra in the Bible, where we 
learn that Zedekiah, King of Judah, invited him to 
intervene in the affairs of Palestine to save the country 
from the Babylonians. In 586 b.c. the Pharaoh 
appeared in Palestine, but he could not prevent the fall 
and destruction of Jerusalem, after which the remnant 
of Judah, and Jeremiah the prophet with them, took 
refuge in Egypt. Later in his reign the Pharaoh had 
trouble with the Greek mercenary troops, who finally 
offered the crown to a certain Prince Ahmose, and in 
the end Hoibre was dethroned and imprisoned, and 
his rival became Pharaoh under the name Khnumibre 
Ahmose (569-525 b.c.), or Ahmose the Second, as he is 
now called, the first of that name having founded the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The new sovereign, owing his elevation to the 
dirone to the Greeks, gave them all manner of 
privileges in Egypt, and somewhat patronizingly sent 
portraits of himself with rich gifts to various Greek 
tsemples across the Mediterranean; and with the aid of 
Greek troops he put up a successful fight when, in 
568 B.C., the Babylonians made a half-hearted attempt 
to invade the Delta. 

In the third year of the reign the dethroned Hoibre 
escaped from prison and, gathering an army, made a 
Wd for his throne; but presently he was murdered 
while sleeping in a boat on the Nile, whereupon 
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Ahmosc caused him to receive honourable burial in the 
city of Sais in the Delta. In 539 b.c. Babylon fell to the 
Persians, who were now the rising power in the cast; 
and though the reign was one of the most prosperous 

E eriods in Egyptian history, its last years must have 
cen overshadowed by the fear of a Persian invasion 
of Egypt. Greek writers, however, describe the 
Pharaon as a man of infinite tact and statesmanship, 
and somehow he managed to keep his country from 
disaster until his death, and, indeed, even added to its 
dominions by attacking and annexing the island of 
Cyprus. 

He was succeeded by his son Enkhkenre Psametek 
the Third (525 b.c.), wno ascended the throne only in 
time to meet the inevitable Persian invasion. One of 
his Greek generals, a man named Phanes, deserted to 
the Persian King Cambyscs; and, just before the 
pitched battle between invaders and defenders, the 
Greek troops on the Egyptian side, with their usual 
barbarism, murdered the cnildren of the traitor, in the 
open ground between the two armies, within sight of 
their father, and drank their victims’ blood mixed with 
wine. In just the same way, it may be remembered, 
Greek soldiers sacrificed three Persian prisoners before 
the battle of Salamis; and the point is worth noticing 
because it demonstrates the fact that the humane and 
cultured Egyptians, in making use of these Greek 
mercenaries, were employing men whom they must 
have regarded as quite beneath them intellectually. In 
the ensuing battle the Greeks and Egyptians were 
defeated by the Persians, and the Pharaoh was at 
length taken prisoner. At first Cambyses spared his 
life, but, having discovered that the Egyptian monarch 
was conspiring against him, he at last caused him to 
be executed, tnus bringing the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
to an end. 

Cambyses (525-521 b.c.) had now to be recognized 
by the Egyptians as their overlord, whether they liked 
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it or not; and ther^orci so diat they should not have to 
serve a foreign conqueror, they made a prctcncx of 
crowning him as a Pharaoh, and gave him the usual 
Pharaomc names and titles, calling him the Reed 
and Hornet ” Mosutr^ “ Born of the sun-god,” and 
the ”Hawk” Smatoui, “Uniter of the Two Lands.” 
Cambyses, having great respect for Egyptian tradition, 
attended services at the temples, and in other ways 
behaved himself in a manner pleasing to his new 
subjects. He sent a large army to the western Oases, 
with a view to conquests in Libya; but disaster over¬ 
took it, and the story is that not a man returned. In 
person he led another expedition up into Nubia, but 
again disaster befell him somewhere beyond the Third 
Cataract, and he was obliged to retreat. Illness con¬ 
tracted on this adventure seems to have led to a condi¬ 
tion bordering on madness, and after he had returned 
to his native land his life soon came to an end. 

He was succeeded by Darius (521-486 b.c.^ who, in 
Ejgypt, was given the name Setutre, and who proved 
himself to be an enlightened ruler, his most important 
undertaking being the reopening of the canal between 
die Mediterranean and the Red Sea. In the last year 
of his reign, however, the Egyptians revolted, placing 
upon the throne a certain KhcDcbeshc (486-484 b.c.), of 
whose brief reign hardly anything is known. The 
rightful successor of Darius was Xerxes (484-466 b.c.), 
who, coming to Egypt, quickly suppressed Khcbcbcshc, 
and reduced the country once more to obedience. Litdc 
is known of the reign of this famous Persian monarch 
so far as Egypt is concerned; but we read that his 
successor, Artaxerxes (466-425 b.c.) had to audl an 
Egyptian rebellion, in which a descendant of the royal 
family of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty was placed on me 
throne, and succeeded in defeating and killing the 
Persian governor before order was restored. It was 
during &s reign that Herodotus, the famous Greek 
hisiox^, visited Egypt, and wrote the account of what 
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he saw and heard, ^hich is of such great value to the 
Ecyptological student. The next King was the second 
of tnc name of Darius (^-405 b.c.), but again little is 
known of his reign in Egypt. In 405 bx., however, a 
revolt led to the occupation of the throne by a certain 
Amyrtai(os), whose reign (405-390 bx.) is regarded by 
Manctho as constituting by itself the Twenty-eightn 
Dynasty. 

The Persian power was now on the wane, and the 
throne was seized by a native Egyptian, Bcnrc Neiforut 
(399-393 B.C.), the founder of the Twenty-ninth 
Dynasty, who, in 396 b.c., made an alliance with 
Sparta against the Persians. He was succeeded by 
Mackhnumre Hekor (393-380 b.c.), who hired 20,000 
Greek mercenaries to help him to defend his kingdom 
against an attempted Persian invasion. The reign was 
otherwise peaceful, and the prosperity of the country 
improved, while the artistic standards were maintained 
at a relatively high level. The next Pharaoh was Userre 
Psimut (380-378 B.C.), of whom hardly anything is 
known; and the dynasty came to an end with two 
shadowy Pharaohs—a second Neiforut and apparendy 
a sccona Psimut, whose t^os occupied the year 378 b.c. 

A new dynasty—the Thirtieth—was then founded 
by Senothemibre Nakhthorhab (378-361 b.c.), who soon 
had to face another Persian invasion, in which Greek 
mercenaries took part, thus having to fight their own 
kin employed by the Egyptians. The invaders, how¬ 
ever, were unable to mate any headway, and finally 
retreated, leaving the new Pharaoh untroubled for the 
rest of his reign. In profound peace the prosperity of 
the country increased rapidly, and the ruins of the 
great buildings which arose at all the important centres 
arc still to be seen and admired. There was a new out¬ 
burst of artistic effort, and it is interesting to find that, 
in spite of all the troubles through which she had 
passed, Egypt was still able to prooucc first-rate crafts¬ 
men if not quite first-rate artists. 
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He was succeeded by his son, irmaenre Thchcr (361* 
359 B.C.), who, with the aid of Greek mercenaries and 
a force of Spartans under their aged King Agesdaus, 
invaded Syria and came to blows with the Persian 
troops stationed there. Agesilaus, however, who was a 
litde old man with a lame leg, and anything but 
kingly in his manners, quarrelled with the Pharaoh 
owing to the lack of respect the latter showed him, and 
conspired with another member of the Egyptian royal 
family, helping him to seize the throne, with the result 
that Theher was obliged to fly for his life. The new 
Pharaoh was named Kheperkere Nakhtnebf (359-342 
B.C.), and his appearance is brought vividly before us 
in the sculpturea portraits of him to be seen in the 
British Museum. The reign was a period of great 
artistic and architectural activity, but it ended in 
disaster. The Persians, under their King Ochos, 
invaded Egypt, this time successfully; and the Pharaoh 
fled to Nubia, where he disappears from history. 

Ochos (342-339 B.c.) and his two successors, Arses 
(339-336 B.c.) and Darius the Third (336-332 b.c.), con¬ 
stitute the Thirty-first Dynasty; but it has left no re¬ 
mains in Egypt, and all we know is that the Egyptians 
were treated with the utmost cruelty and contempt, 
their temples being looted and their gods insulted. 
Thus when Alexander the Great invaded the country 
in 332 B.C., and drove out the Persians, and made 
Egypt a province of his empire, the Egyptians turned 
to nim with gratitude as to a saviour and benefactor. 

The still great prestige of Egypt and her high reputa¬ 
tion as the scat of learning and culture is exemplified 
in Alexander’s behaviour. When he had taken posses¬ 
sion of the land, he went in state to the temples and 
sacrificed to the gods; and, realizing that the con¬ 
fidence of his new subjects would best be obtained by 
the aid of the priesthood, he made the difficult journey 
to the Oasis or Siwa, in the Libyan Desert, where there 
was at that time one of the most sacred shrines of the 
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god Amon. There he so arranged matters that the god 
addressed him as his beloved son» bestowing upon him 
the Egyptian throne, and the immortality of the sun- 

f od Re; and having thus obtained the divine sanction, 
c returned to Egypt, calling himself, with undoubted 
pride, an actual Pharaoh, being regarded afterwards 
as the founder of the Thirty-second Dynasty, His great 
work was the planning and founding of the city of 
Alexandria on the sea coast, which was designed not 
only to be the centre of Greek life in Egypt, tnc depot 
for the Greek merchants, and the base tor the Greek 
troops, but actually the future capital of his empire. 
Unacr the administration of his officers the country 
prospered in general, but in 323 b.c. the great con¬ 
queror died at Babylon, and the prestige of Egypt is 
again shown by the fact that he was finally buried at 
Alexandria. One of his officers, Ptolemy Lagos, then 
took over the government of Egypt as regent for Philip 
Arrhidaeus, Alexander’s half-brother, and Alexander 
digus, the infant son of the conqueror, who were 
recognized as joint Pharaohs; but in the end this 
Ptolemy was himself proclaimed Pharaoh, thus found¬ 
ing the Thirty-third Dynasty, a line of Greek monarchs 
notorious botn for their patronage of the sciences and 
arts, and also, after a while, for the utter depravity of 
their private lives. It may be mentioned here that 
Ptolemy and each of his successors were given the 
Egyptian names and titles of a Pharaoh on ascending 
the throne; but as these names arc long and compli¬ 
cated, it will be best to speak of each by the individual 
Greek designation assigned to him. 

This first Ptolemy, who was named Soter, ruled the 
country with great ability, fostering native institutions, 
though leading, himself, the life of a Greek. He was 
the rounder of the afterwards famous Alexandrian 
Library; and during his reign Alexandria grew into a 
magnificent Greek city, wnile the other cities and 
towns of the kingdom were embellished with new 
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tcizmles and buildings designed in the Egyptian style: 
in fact, throughout the whole of this c^nasty we find 
the Greek and Egyptian civilizations flourishing side 
by side, their manners and customs, arts, and religions 
remaining quite distinct. In about 286 b.c, he assoaated 
his son on mt throne with him, this sovereign becom¬ 
ing sole Pharaoh in 283 b.c., under the name Ptolemy 
IL Philadelphus (283-246 b.c.). 

Amongst the great events of the new reign mention 
may be made of the building of the Pharos, a huge 
lighthouse at Alexandria, which was one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world; the writing of the 
history of Egypt by the native historian Manctho; and 
the i|icreasing of the Library at Alexandria to about 
half a million books. In 267 b.c. he made his son joint- 
king with him, and, dying in 246 b.c., was succeeded 
by this monarch, Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. (246-222 
B.C.), who proved himself to be a great patron of the 
arts and sciences. During his reign he led his army 
into Syria, and captured Antioch, afterwards extending 
his conquests into Persia, and bringing back to Egypt 
the statues of the gods and other loot taken out of the 
country by Cambyscs. 

He was murdered by his son, who succeeded him— 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator I. (222-205 whose reign 

the chief event, apart from his murder of his mother, 
wife, brother, ana uncle, was the war with Antiochos 
of Syria, which ended favourably for the Egyptians. 
In 208 B.c. he made his infant son joint-king, and, 
dying in 2^ b.c., was succeeded by this child, 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (205-181 b.c.), in whose reign 
Egypt lost her hold upon Palestine and Syria. Tnc 
famous “ Rosetta Stone ” dates from this reign: it is 
a decree written in hieroglyphic and demotic (or 
cursive) Egyptian script, and in Greek, and proved to 
fie the means by which the Egyptian writing first 
^gan to be deciphered in modern times. This 
Plmaoh, who was excessively vicious and cruel, was 
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poisoned in 181 b.c,, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy VL Eupator, who, after a reign of a few 
months, was followed by his brother, Ptolemy VII. 
Philomctor. This King—an effeminate young man— 
invaded Syria, but fell off his horse and fractured his 
skull in 146 B.C., and, presently dying, was followed by 
his son, Ptolemy VIll. Ncos Pnilopator, a shadowy 
ruler, of whose brief reign little is known. 

The next Pharaoh was Ptolemy IX. Eucrgetes II., 
the son of Ptolemy V., whose reign (146'! 17 b.c.) was 
marked by a serious revolt in 130 b.c., during which 
his palace was burnt down. He murdered his nephew 
and married the dead youth’s mother, but murdered 
her child, and then married his niece, who at once 
murdered her husband’s first wife, and then attempted 
to murder her own son, but was murdered by him 
instead. He was very fat and bloated, and w'as nick¬ 
named “ Physkon,” which has that meaning. He was 
succeeded by his son, Ptolemy X. So ter II. (117-106 
B.C.), who was dethroned by his mother in 106 b.c., 
and was replaced by his brother, Ptolemy XI. 
Alexander I. (106-87 b.c.), who murdered his mother, 
and was followed by Ptolemy XII. Alexander II. (87-80 
B.c.). This Pharaoh murdered his step-mother, but was 
himself murdered by his soldiers, and was succeeded 
by Ptolemy XIII. Ncos Dionysos, nicknamed Auletes 
(00-51 B.C.), son of Ptolemy X., a bibulous litde man, 
who played the flute rather well. He spent much of 
his time, when he was not tipsy, in trying to get the 
Romans, now the great power in the world, to recog¬ 
nize his right to the throne, which they finally did in 
59 B.c, He murdered his daughter and other relatives, 
and was driven from his kingdom in 58 b.c., and after 
regaining his crown, died in 51 b.c., leaving two sons, 
Ptolemy XIV. and XV., and a daughter, the famous 
Queen Cleopatra. The elder of the two brothers, by the 
terms of the late King’s will, ascended the throne 
jointly with his sister; but presently Cleopatra was 
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expelled from the country, and in 48 b.c, Julius Caesar, 
coming to E^pt to reflate its ailairs on behalf of 
Rome, found Ptolemy 3 i 3 v. in possession of the palace, 
and his sister leading an army towards Alexandria to 
recover her share or the kingdom. She managed to 
reach Caesar, who took up her cause, and Ptolemy XIV. 
was killed in battle. She then married Caesar accord¬ 
ing to Egyptian law, thus, causing him to be regarded 
more or less as a Pharaoh, and had a son by him, 
named Ptolemy XVI. or Caesarion; and when Cxsar 
returned to Rome she followed him there with her 
baby, going back to Egypt, however, on the Dictator’s 
assassination. Her brother, Ptolemy XV., died or was 
murdered in 44 b.c.; and presendy Cleopatra formed 
an alliance with Marc Antony, to whom she was after¬ 
wards married, and by whom she had three children. 
She and Antony schemed to make themselves rulers of 
the Roman world as regents for Caesar’s son Caesarion; 
but Octavian, Caesar’s nephew, defeated them at 
Actium, 31 B.C., and pursued them back to Alexandria, 
where Antony killca himself, and Cleopatra a few 
weeks later did likewise. Octavian then caused 
Caesarion to be murdered, and made Egypt a part of 
die Roman dominions; but the Egyptians, accustomed 
now to be ruled by foreigners, regarded Octavian 
simply as a new Pharaoh, lawfully their sovereign as 
nepnew and heir of Julius Caesar, who had been their 
legal Pharaoh as husband of Cleopatra. 

From that time onwards, certainly until the reign of 
the Emperor Decius (a.d. 250), each Emperor of Rome 
was crowned by proxy as Pharaoh of Egypt, and was 
MVeB the usual native names and titles; and during 
M this period Egyptian civilization continued its in- 
m'fidual way, temples being built to the Egyptian gods 
m the Egyptian style of architecture, and the ancient 
manners and customs of the natives being largely 
maintained. Gradually, however, the country became 
Chrisdanized with the rest of the Roman world, and 
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ultimately it was the scene of some of the most im¬ 
portant religious disputes between the different Chris¬ 
tian sects. In time the Roman power failed, and Egypt 
became part of the Byzantine empire; but in a.d. 639 
and 640 the Arabs invaded and captured the country, 
whereupon the majority of the Egyptians became 
Mohammedans, and have $0 remained to the present 
day, but a minority were loyal to their faith, and, 
under the name of Copts, maintained, and still main¬ 
tain, their Christian religion. These two divisions of 
the Egyptian race never again intermarried, yet they 
arc one and the same people; and, in spite of a certain 
small amount of infiltration of Arab and Turkish blood 
into the Mohammedan portion of the nation, the two 
divisions may both be regarded to-day as the true 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, whose vast 
history has here been outlined. 
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THE WORLD OF GREECE 
AND ROME 


CHAPTER I 

PLACE OF THE GREEK CIVIUZATION 
IN HUMAN HISTORY 

It is calculated to have been several hundreds of 
thousands of years ago when a strange thing happened 
on this planet of ours, which for millions of years before 
that had spun round the sun. Amongst the breeds of 
animals wnich inhabited the earth’s virgin forests, one 
breed, whose shape in its general lines resembled that 
of the great apes, underwent a change (whether by 
merely natural evolution or by a fresh creative act need 
not here be discussed) whicn brought into being the 
creature we call man—a creature with faculties such as 
no animal upon earth had ever possessed before, a 
creature who could think and plan and devise tools for 
his purposes and communicate his thought to others of 
his kind in speech. Yet though men could communi¬ 
cate with other men who heard their living voice, they 
did not for a long time devise any way of communi¬ 
cating tlieir thoughts to men far away, to men who 
would live on the earth when they were dead. So that 
even after men were there upon the globe, hundreds of 
thousands of years went by, during which the different 
tribes and races of men lived and died, fought and 
migrated, in the forests and steppes, leaving no more 
record of their doings and sufferings than is left by the 
ferment of an ant-hill. Only to-day, as we uneartli bits 

3 
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the &mg$ txmi made thousands of years ago^ 
dwelling and tools—or study the traces of the past in 
human languages, we can dimly construct in imagina¬ 
tion some of the great movements which took place in 
the human race during that long roll of unrecorded 
centuries. It is only for the last six thousand years that 
man has begun to transmit thought from generation to 
generation by the device of writing, and at first it was 
only a few exceptional peoples, living beside the great 
rivers of Egypt and Babylonia, who did so. The bit, 
therefore, of human experience lit up by what we call 
histoty is only the extreme last bit in a process extend¬ 
ing backwards through uncounted ages : compared with 
the time man has been on the planet, the pyramids are 
modern, and a mere six thousand years is too brief 
a period to give adequate basis for a forecast of what 
man will become in the course of another five hundred 
thousand years. Future centuries may see as notable 
advances beyond what man is now as the advance which 
the civilized European of to-day has made beyond the 
creature who chipped tools of flint in Europe ten 
thousand years ago. Yet when we speak of the advance 
made in these last six or seven thousand years, we must 
beware of begging the question that it has been an 
advance in happiness. All we can say for certain is that 
it has been an advance in knowledge, and in the power 
which knowledge gives. But surely, someone might 
say, increase in power must mean increase in happi¬ 
ness, because men become better able to achieve tneir 
purposes. It might, if men’s purposes remained always 
^thc same, but with the increase of knowledge and 

e wer comes an increase of mental range, and so more 
-reaching desires and purposes. Modern civilized 
man needs much more than primitive man to make 
him happy. Perhaps, although he has so much more 
than primitive man had, he is further from being 
satisfied. 

Within this period, of the last six or seven thousand 
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ycSars, wc can distinguish a special movement of advance 
whkh began only about 2,500 years ago. That is the 
movement which was marked by the culture of the 
people who called themselves Hellenes, and whom wc 
commonly call Greeks, round about the Mediterranean 
from about 600 b.c. onwards—a culture which was 
embodied, with new elements added to it, within the 
civilization of the Roman Empire, and passed on to be 
the begetter of modern Western civilization—the ex¬ 
treme point reached so far by man in knowledge and 
power. It is just because the modern civilization of 
Europe is the child of the “ classical ” civilization of 
the Greco-Roman world, after the interruption we call 
the Middle Ages—the carrying on of a process of 
thinking started by the “ ancient ” Greeks—that it is 
so important for us to know what we can of the 
Greco-Roman world. Even if it could be shown that 
the products of the Greco-Roman world were not in 
themselves more valuable than the products of Indian 
or Chinese or Old Mexican civilization, it would still 
be more important for us to know about the Greco- 
Roman world, in order to understand our own. It is 
also in one way more important for us to know about 
it than to know about the products of one or other of 
the later national cultures of Europe—Italian •or French 
or German or Spanish—because each of these is only 
one stream into which the river of European culture 
has divided, and what happens in one stream need not 
affect the future of European culture as a whole, 
whereas everything that happened further back, in the 
one river from which all these different streams flow, 
necessarily affects all of them. However far the know¬ 
ledge attained in future advances of European civiliza¬ 
tion may leave behind what the ancient Greeks and 
Romans knew, whatever great events may take place 
in the immeasurable future, the ** classical ” world can 
never lose its interest and importance, because there 
can never be any other beginning but the beginning. 
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Wc can imagine a time fifty or sixty centuries hence 
when the Great War, looking back, will seem only a 
lurid spot far away in the past, and great poets whom 
we read to-day will be known to only a few curious 
students of antiquity; but it is safe to say that every 
educated person will still know about Marathon and 
Salamis and be familiar with Homer and iEschylus, 
with Horace and Virgil. However many poets may 
come after Homer, Homer can never lose his preroga¬ 
tive of being the first. 

The movement which began about 2,500 years ago with 
the development of Greek civilization was an advance 
made by one out of a particular group of peoples with¬ 
in the ffcsLt mass of primitive mankind. This group of 
peoples, to which both the Greeks and the Romans 
belonged, is marked off by their speaking languages 
evidently derived from a common parent—the lan- 
l^ge which was spoken by some primitive people 
before that people split up into a number of different 
branches. 

' By what name that primitive people called itself wc 
shall never know. Modern scholars have invented the 


names Indo-European or “ Indo-Gcrman ” as a 
label for it, which arc very clumsy. Professor Giles has 
chosen a better sounding name. He calls them the 
** Wires,” because mro (pronounced u/eero), or somc- 
diing like it, seems to have been the word for “ man ” 
in their language (Latin, w>). 

It docs not, of course, follow that all the peoples 
belonging to the group arc in blood descendants of the 
Wiros. For a conquering people may impose its lan¬ 
guage upon the conquered, and even if it is a minority 
intermarries with the conquered, and so con- 
^*utcs only a small proportion to the blood of later 
jiticrations, its language may remain predominant, 
mt even if the peoples who arc found in historical 
dimes speaking languages derived from the language of 
^ Wiros, are not Wiro in blood, or so only to a small 
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degree, it remains true that the Wires must have trans" 
mitted something of their own character to all the 
peoples of the group, so that we may speak of them 
all as kindred peoples, kindred, at any rate, by moral 
and intellectual inheritance. The Wiros, before they 
divided, were probably a people of fair complexion, 
ranging somewhere between Ae forests of Northern 
Europe and the steppes of Central Asia, with their 
cattle and horses, using flint mainly for their tools, 
according to the processes of the New Stone Age, 
though with some knowledge of copper as a useful 
metal, and of simple agricmtural methods. It is in¬ 
ferred that they had cows and horses, because the 
words for “ cow ” and “ horse ” are modifications of 
one same original word in different languages of the 
group —cow in Sanskrit gdus, in Greek bous, in Ger¬ 
man horse in Sanskrit asva^ in Greek hipposy in 
Latin equos, which can be shown to be variations of 
one original word, although they do not look like it. 
They worshipped a sky-god, whom they called some¬ 
thing like Dyaus. Perhaps they had a class of priests 
or medicine-men called brahmans (if the Latin word 
fiamen is the same word). Some time probably befort 
2000 B.c, one branch of the Wiros carried their lan¬ 
guage into Persia, and thence into India. The Persian- 
indian branch has certain special characteristics which 
cause it now to be stamped as “ Aryan,’* from the 
name arya (“ noble **), which the fair Wiro invaders of 
India gave themselves in distinction from the dark 
native inhabitants whom they subjugated. In books of 
the last generation you find all the Wiro languages 
called “Aryan” and “Aryans” used as the name of the 
original Wiro people; but it is more convenient to keep 
the name “ Aryans ” for the Persian-Indian branch, as 
is usually done to-day. About 2000 b.c. other branches 
of the Wiros went wandering about in Northern and 
Central Europe. One of these branches was the Celtic, 
which established itself in what is now France in the 
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B.C., it is thou^t, and in the British 
Istands about four centuries later. Other branches 
jcuuved south over the mountain passes into the 
Mediterranean lands, and came to form the Greek and 
Italian peoples whom we know. To-day the only relic 
left of tne tongues spoken in Europe before the coming 
of the Wires is the language of the Basques in the 
Pyrenees, 

We cannot sav what there was about that one primi¬ 
tive people different from all others living their un¬ 
recorded lives on the planet some 5,000 years ago, 
different from all others who had lived through the 
numberless centuries before, which singled them out to 
be the parents of those great civilizations which were 
to dominate the age to come. We only know that the 
civilizations of ancient India and Persia, of Greece and 
Rome, of modern Europe and America, have all arisen 
among peoples speaking tongues derived from the 
tongue of the Wiros—peoples, that is, cither Wiro in 
stock or schooled by Wiro conquerors. We might give 
in brief the sum ot European history by saying that it 
is the story of how certain Wiro tribes, drawn from the 
dark forests and fog^ marshes of Central Europe, 
pressed southward under the constant attraction of the 
sunnier Mediterranean lands; how some of the earlier 
comers developed in those lands a civilization richer 
than any mankind had yet attained, but had always to 
resist the pressure of fresh, still barbarous, Wiro cousins 
coming down from the north; how, in consequence of 
this pressure, Greco-Roman civilization lived con- 
tinuaUy under a §rcat menace, a great strain—one 
limitca belt of civilization with the enormous mass 
of barbarian peoples ready to submerge it and occa- 
sipnaUy breaking through, there across the mountains 
to ihc north; how, under the leadership of Rome, the 
l^i^ized Mediterranean Wiros for a time reversed the 
Mmss, carried their power and civilization from the 
to north and civilized by conquest the Wiros 
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inhabitiog Gaul and Spain and Britain, but faikd 
before the mass still left uncivilized in Central Europe, 
sn that in the end the civilized Wires of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Gaul and Spain and Britain were sub¬ 
merged by their barbarous cousins, and the knowledge 
and power and craftsmanship won by Greeks and 
Romans apparently lost to a new universal barbarism; 
how then the barbarous destroying Wiros gradually 
absorbed what was preserved of the ancient Tore, and 
came themselves to form new great civilized states-^ 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandi¬ 
navian—carrying forward what the Greeks and Romans 
had begun to achievements of knowledge and power 
beyond anything of which the ancient world had 
dreamed, till Wiro civilization was no longer confined 
to the Mediterranean lands, but covered the whole of 
Europe—even Tsarist Russia, so far as the ruling class 
went—and saw no longer outside its borders any bar¬ 
barian mass which it need fear. That, in brief, is an 
account of what has taken place in Europe since Wiro 
tribes first crossed the mountains, trekking southwards 
between 5,000 and 4,000 years ago, up to the point 
which we have reached to-ciay. And when we compare 
the state of modern Europe with the state of things in 
the Roman Empire, and go on to infer that our own 
civilization is about to fall because the ancient civiliza¬ 
tion fell, we must remember two great differences: (i) 
The ancient Wiro civilization was confined to a narrow 
area outside of which was a mass of peoples, barbarian 
but of the same strong Wiro stocK; modern Wiro 
civilization is spread over the whole of Europe, over 
the American continent, and over Australasia, and has 
to some extent been adopted by Asiatic peoples, cffec- 
tivcljr by the Japanese. The strain to which me ancient 
civilization was subjected exists no longer. (2) Modern 
civilization, by means of scientific organization and 
new means of power and communication, has made it 
possible for any group well organized and armed to 
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dmmnate irresistibly a disor^nized mass of men enor- 
ntoiisly larger than itself. This was not so in antiquity. 
Romans and barbarians fought with very much the 
same sort of weapons—cutting blades, pointed sticks, 
and dung stones; a Roman Government could not turn 
machine-guns on to a turbulent crowd or shell them 
from the sky. The effect of scientific discovery is to 
make numbers and extent of area count for less and 
less against any group which possesses itself of the 
central government; such a group can know by electric 
apparatus what is going on over a vast area and co¬ 
ordinate measures in a way which may make it hope¬ 
less to concert resistance. This is exemplified in some 
countries already to-day. But future scientific discovery 
may modify the conditions further in the same direc¬ 
tion. It is not inconceivable that some day a relatively 
small group of people might dominate the whole 
dobe. The great danger ahead of us is not anarchy, 
but despotism. Anarchy could hardly be anything else 
but local and temporary, and men who had experience 
of it would probably welcome despotism as the lesser 
of two evils. 

The knowledge and power which mark modern 
Western civilization, knowledge of the way Nature 
works, and consequent power to use natural forces for 
Imman purposes, nave come to this civilization from a 
mode of thinking which we commonly call Rational¬ 
ism. Rationalism is the belief that the world has a 
piattcrn so uniform that you can make a safe inference 
from some bit of the pattern which you see to what 
ocher bits of the pattern which you cannot sec are, have 
been, or will be. That presupposes that your perception 
of ibe bit of the pattern whicn you do see is not blurred 
^ distorted by false imaginations, like the things 
#hich a sensitive child pictures in the dusk, and the 
things which primitive men fancied they saw and 
lwara.f|n the world about them. All the advance in 
seientflfc knowledge, and all the power gained by that 
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knowledge which have marked recent centuries, have 
been due to the rationalist element in our civilization. 
But it was with the ancient Greeks that rationalism 
effectively began. If we had to say what the special 
quality was of that Hellenism which stood there, a new 
thing in the world, in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c., 
we could not express it better than by calling it 
rationalism. And our rationalism to-day, tnough it has 
been carried so much further than the rationalism of 
the Greeks, is due to the bent which the ancient Greeks 
gave to the thoughts of the Wire peoples of Europe in 
days to come. That is reason enough why die story of 
the ancient Greeks is of close concern to us to-day. 

Here, however, it seems necessary to throw in a 
word of caution. Even if it is true that all scientific 
knowledge of the way Nature works is based on 
rationalism, that does not necessarily mean that ration¬ 
alism is the whole of life, or that there is no kind of 
knowledge other than that which comes by rationalist 
inference. Only if there is, such knowledge is not 
scientific knowledge. Rationalism gi^^cs man die means 
to modify the natural world according to his purposes 
rather than tells him what his purposes should be— 
concerns the means rather than the ends. Rationalism 
is that element in our modern civilization which has 
given man power over Nature; but it is not the only 
element in our civilization. There is another element 


of quite a different kind—the life embodied in the 
Christian Church. That has come to us, not from the 
Greeks, but from the Hebrews, a people not belonging 
to the Wiro group at all. It has been of especial im- 

g stance in forming the conceptions prevalent in 
urope of the ends to which human action ought to be 
directed. It has worked in with the rationsuism we 


derive from the Greeks, not always harmoniously. 
There is still to-day disagreement regarding the respec¬ 
tive values and spheres of the two elements and regard¬ 
ing their proper adjustment. But here we touch large 
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quitx^ be^road the range of this little volu^* 
At present we are concerned with the contributions 
miide by Greeks and Romans to the life of mankind. 


CHAPTER II 

m£ GREEKS OF THE EARLY AGE 

The first Wiros, who, probably in the centuries just 
preceding 2000 b.c., trekked southward across the 
Balkan mountains into Greece, found an earlier popu¬ 
lation already there, just as the fair-haired Celts who 
invaded Britain found a dark-haired race, not Wiros, 
inhabiting our islands, with whom they mingled, and 
the fair-complexioned Aryans who invaded India found 
a dark-skinned race there, with whom they mingled. 
In recent years excavations in Greece and the islands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, especially in Crete, have 
brought to light the remains of a notable civilization, 
earlier than the Greek civilization we know—^great 
stone palaces adorned with paintings quite unlike 
Greek paintings. Its art has a character which distin- 
wishes it from the contemporary art of Egypt, though 
^ peoples of this civilization had continual relations, 
fri<sndly or unfriendly, with the Egyptians. Sir Arthur 
Evans, the great archaeologist whose name is especially 
connected with the discoveries in Crete, calls the 
Onitan civilization ‘‘ Minoan,” after the Minos, who, 
ac«pording to Greek legend, was a king of Crete in the 
remote past. The civilization as a whole is commonly 
called “ iEgcan,” because it extended over the islands 
and coasts of the dEgcan Sea. This civilization must 
.halve been destroyed by the barbarous Wire invaders 
who came down from the north, very much as the 
Gi|eco-Roinan civilization was destroyed by the 
^Gi^maq barbarians, and in both cases the invading 
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peoples io time developed a new civilization of their 
own—the Hellenes in Urcccc, the Germanic peoples in 
modern Europe. Only there is much closer continuity 
between our civilization and that of the Greco-Roman 
world than there was between the Hellenic and the 
iEgean. The Middle Ages in Europe were largely 
nourished on the remains of the old Greco-Roman 
literature, and that literature gave the impulse to the 
new advance of modern Europe. But the ^Egcan books 
there were any) perished utterly before the Hellenic 
civilization arose, and the only traces of the great 
works of the Minoans left in the memory of the 
Hcllv^nes were legends about mighty kings who had 
reigned in the land long ago. 

And now comes the question: “ Were the iEgcans, 
too, Wiros, a branch of that race who had founcT their 
way into Greece and the islands at an earlier date, or 
were they people of another stock whom the first Wire 
invaders found there?” At present that question can¬ 
not be answered. We do not know what language the 
Minoan Cretans talked. The tantalizing thing is that 
there the Minoan language is before us, locked up in 
a great number of inscriptions—signs we can gaze at 
but cannot read. That was the ease with the hiero¬ 
glyphs of Egypt when Shelley wrote Alastor and 
imagined that tney contained “ the thrilling secrets of 
the birth of time.” Then a slab of stone which con¬ 
tained a hidbglyphic inscription, together witli a Greek 
version, gave the key; perhaps some day a Minoan in¬ 
scription with an Egyptian hieroglyphic version will 
be discovered, and scholars will be able to read the 
Minoan script. If so, we shall be able to say whether 
the Minoans talked a Wire language or not. 

The Hellenes did not bcM to use writing till the 
^gean civilization was a uiing of the past, so that 
there is not much chance of any relic of it so over¬ 
lapping anywhere with the Hellenic civilization as to 
give us an inscription in Minoan and Greek saipt No 
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moft need here be $aid about the iEgeam^ because dbe 
Heilenic civilization with which we are concerned was 
something different, and we know too little about the 
dioughts of the iEgeans to say how far ideas or 
customs of the Greeks were derived by tradition from 
the iEgean age. No doubt something may be inferred 
regarding the ideas and feelings of the men of long 
ago from the things they made and did—from the 
practice, for instance, of burying weapons, ornaments, 
vessels with the dead we can infer that they believed 
in some kind of life after death, but we cannot really 
know much about the thoughts and feelings of men in 
the past till we hear them speak—^bits of their dis¬ 
course fixed in dead signs, but coming to life again, 
ages after, as we read the signs, in sounds we can 
understand. The first Greek voice we hear is Homer’s 
—as Greek tradition affirmed that the author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey was called—the first bit of dis¬ 
course wc can hear uttered by a European man, the 
voice, not of a man speaking in the orainary business 
of life, but of a man singing or chanting, yet putting 
into his song a world of what he, and those he sang 
to, thought and felt and did and imagined. A metriem 
poem can be transmitted in men’s memory for many 
generations even without the aid of writing, and so, 
when the Greeks did begin to write, these poems were 
there as a voice out of a much earlier age, which had 
lasted on just long enough to get put down in writing 
and so preserved for ever. 

The world of which Homer tells us has for its en¬ 
vironment the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean 
—Greece, the Archipelago, the seaboard of Asia Minor, 
failing away at its nm to Egypt, mistily seen, and the 
lands and seas of the Western Mediterranean, peopled 
with things strange and monstrous, the imaginations 
of adventurous seafarers, and at last somewhere very 
jEar away in the west, on the shores of the great water 
called Okeanos, the doudy land of ghosts. When the 
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Homeric poems were made, the Greeks had long for¬ 
gotten the time when their Wire ancestors trekked 
southward$ over the Balkans; they had, so far as we 
can discerfl, no memory of any time when they had 
not lived in the countries they occupied now, in the 
poems they arc shown as a group of peoples inhabiting 
Greece and some of the islands of the Archipelago, 
each under its own king, but all speaking the one 
language we now^xall Greek. There is as yet no dear 
distinction bet^\'een these peoples and the neighbouring 
peoples of the Mediterranean, Homer has no name for 
th^ Greeks as such. The term Hellenes as a name for 
al peoples speaking Greek did not come into use till at 
least after Hesiod, and our term Greeks ” is simply 
what the Romans afterwards called them {Gract), 

E )ssibly after some Hellenic tribe with whom the early 
atins came into contact, though where the Romans 
got the term from is quite uncertain. Homer has 
names only for the several Greek peoples—Achaeans, 
Argives, Danaans—though when the Greek peoples 
have combined to send contingents to fight against 
Troy under Agamenmon, the King of Argos and 
Mycenae, and Homer wants to refer to the men of the 
Greek army by some general term, he calls them by 
one of those three names, very much as we often use 
the term “ English to include the Scotch and the 
Welsh. Later on when the Greeks, as such, came to 
be clearly distinguished by the one name “ Hellenes,** 
a general name had also to be found for all the other 
peoples who were not Hellenes. The Greeks called 
them barbaroi, from which we get our word “ bar¬ 
barian.** Probably at first this word did not have the 
sense of our word “ barbarous,’* but meant simply 
people whose talk sounded gibberish to Greeks—^just 
bar-bar-bar.” Of course, in so far as the Greeks felt 
themselves superior to other men, it implied a kind of 
depreciation to say that any people were barbaroi. In 
Homer the word is applied only to the Carians of Asia 
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Mifior, who arc called HrHmphonm, by ^hidb prob* 
ablf oo more is meant than they talked an nnintel- 
ligiMe jargon. 

Perhaps as early as the eleventh century b.o., Greeks 
from Greece and the islands established themselves in 
cities along the western coasts of Asia Minor. Some of 
these Gre^s belonged to a section of the people called 
iEolians; they occupied the Asiatic seaboard for about 
six^ miles to the north of Smyrna, and the island of 
Lesoos; others belonged to a section called lonuns 
(/flower), so that Ionia came to be affixed as a name to 
the stretch of seaboard from Smyrna southwards br 
about eighty miles; this included the famous cities cf 
Miletus, Ephesus, Magnesia, and the islands of Samos 
and Chios. In Homer there is no note of this eastward 
extension of the Greeks. Yet it is possible that when 
the poems were put together it nad already taken 
place, and that it was actually in order to be chanted at 
feasts in the palaces of the rich -dEolian lords that the 
poems were composed in the form of Iliad and Odyssey 
which became traditional. If so, Homer must delibcr- 
atdy have presented a picture of the Greek world as 
he imagined it in the age preceding his own. 

The city of Agamemnon in Homer is Mycenae, “rich 
in gold,” and excavation has shown Mycenae to have 
be^sn a principal centre of the iEgean civilization in its 
latrr phase, when perhap it had been adopted by the 
incoming Wiros, the Acnaeans. We may infer that the 
legends of great kings and warriors and the descrip¬ 
tions of their palaces embodied in Homer contain some 
re^il memory handed down of the splendid civilization 
which had once existed. Perhaps the tale of Troy 
shows real events of the iEgcan age transfigured in 
legend* There is even a disposition to-day to believe 
thft soine of the heroes ot Greek mythology, like 
Hirakles, were actual ipcn, whose great deeds nad left 
ioUmpress in men's minds. The name Hcrakics can¬ 
ned be made much sense of, if taken as Greek—” glory 
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of Hera,’* or “ glorified by Hera ’*—^since in the myth 
the goddess Hera is bitterly hostile to Heraklcs. The 
name may be the Grccizca form of a Minoan name 
belonging to some real man who gave rise to the 
Heraklcs legend. Agamemnon, again, which in Greek 
would mean someone who “ waits very much ”—an 
odd name to give—may be the distortion of the name 
of a real king in the iEgcan age. 

We do not yet see in Homer the self-governing city- 
states of the historical times. The states arc monarchic 
states of a primitive kind, each under a king believed 
to be of divine descent, who carries a sceptre as the 
symbol of his authority, gives judgments by inspiration 
from the great King in the sky, offers sacrifice to the 
gods on behalf of his people, and commands his people 
in war. He has a very large power of command. The 
descriptive title often given in these poems to a king— 
“ shepherd of the people —means not only that he is 
concerned for the welfare of the people, but that he 
can lead them where he chooses—call them out, for 
instance, at any time to sack the towns of neighlx)ur- 
ing kings. In battle the kings alone fight in chariots, 
and the great deeds arc done by the kings themselves, 
better armed as they arc than the common herd, and 
stimulated by a racial sense of honour, fighting with 
the kings on the other side. The obscure multitude of 
footmen only surges to and fro in the background. Yet 
the kings arc not absolute despots like the wide-ruling 
monarchs of Assyria and Egypt. Homeric society is 
nearer to the primitive tribe, like the Angles and 
Saxons who invaded Britain. Although the people 
have no fixed constitutional rights, there is a measure 
of popular control. The people of a place sometimes 
come together in an assembly presided over by the 
“old mcn.“ The chiefs can narangue the assembly, 
the kings can announce to it what they have deter¬ 
mined, and the people can signify by their cries 
approval or disapproval. We even hear of a man of 
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tbe geopK Hicrsitesy who after such an assembly of 
the Greek army in tbt plains of Troy, made a speech 
in criticism of the paramount king’s policy, though he 
instandv got a thrashing from one of the subordinate 
kings. No doubt in practice the kings would have to 
take account of the popular feeling; it was not safe for 
them to go against it beyond a certain way. 

The political system we associate with the Greeks is 
not yet there in Homer, the Greek rationalist theories 
of the universe not yet born. Yet even in Homer the 
coming light of Greek rationalism already shines. The 
presupposition of rationalism, as we saw, is to perceive 
the world as it really is, and if we compare Homer 
with other primitive epics, Indian or Celtic, we find 
Homer marked by a more lucid realism. The mon¬ 
strous and impossible, generally speaking, is ruled 
out, or relegated, as in the Odyssey, to countries far 
away. Gods and goddesses play some part in the story, 
but they are divine beings described as just like men 
on a greater scale: there are no animal or semi-animal 
gods. It is the real world of the Eastern Mediterranean 
we sec—its hazy, “ wine-like ” seas (not, that is, 
coloured like wine, according to the usual translation, 
but foaming, as the ancient wine did)—its hills covered 
with forest and abounding in streams, the life men 
rcallv lived, as shepherds and woodmen and carpenters 
and gardeners and fishermen. Homer’s men and gods 
behave and converse and feel as men really do. 

Although life for Homer is full of zest and colour 
and adventure, there is every now and then the ex¬ 
pression of a central sadness. The life of man has an 
epithet often attached to it which means “ full of 
misery.” The powers upon which man depends—the 
gods—arc capricious and often spiteful. Sometimes a 
cry of bitterness breaks out against the malignant frus¬ 
tration of human purposes and the sore destiny of the 
tons of men. But it is better to fight and feast, and 
forget all that and the days of darkness coming. 
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It is thought to-day that there was more of the dark 
primitive rdigiou existing at the time amongst the 
Greeks than Homer allowed to appear—terrors of the 
unknown world, propitiation of the spirits of the dead. 
If $0, Homer dclioeratcly excluded it from his picture. 
The iEolian lords for whom he sang did not like 
fancies which went beyond the clear sunlit world in 
which living men fought and feasted. They liked to 
have the gods themselves sometimes treated in the 
spirit of comedy. In all that the first light of rational¬ 
ism already shows amongst the Greeks of Asia. 

The other old Greek poet, whose voice has come 
down to us, belongs to Bceotia in Central Greece— 
Hesiod. The voice is a sadder one than Homer’s. 
Hesiod’s poem called Wor^s and Days consists of in¬ 
structions to a farmer who has to labour on the soil. 
The happy days of man lie far behind, and the world 
has become a very evil place. The kings who rule 
oppress the innocent in judgment and take gifts. The 
goddess Justice has fled away from the earth. If we 
arc inclined to be pessimistic about our own age, we 
may remember that this voice we hear at the very 
beginning of European history was no less sad and 
weary nearly 3,000 years ago. 


CHAPTER III 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GREEKS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 

The four or five centuries which elapsed between the 
time of Homer and Hesiod and the seventh century 
B.C., when something like a continuous narrative of 
the doings of the Greeks begins to be possible, arc for 
us a dark period lit up only by later traditions and 
archaeological remains. One important event, which 
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Happened about iioo b.c«, was the eomiitg from the 
Ocrm of aaothcTf ruder, Greek people, the Dorians. 
They left one settlement in Centraf Greece, but for 
dtc most part they passed dbrough to establish them¬ 
selves in me Peloj^nncsus as the ruling race over the 
earlier Achaean population. Only the Arcadians in the 
central uplands and the Achaeans on the northern sea¬ 
board remained unconquered. The Dorians, although 
backward, were true Greeks, speaking a broad dia¬ 
lectical variation of the same language as Honker’s. In 
days to come the chief city-states of the Pclcmonncsus 
were Dorian—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Elis. From the 
mainland the Dorians crossed the sea to occupy a 
number of the islands—Crete, ^Egina, Thera, and the 
seaboard of Asia Minor south of Ionia with the cities 
Halicarnassus and Cnidus, and the neighbouring 
islands of Cos and Rhodes. 

Possibly it was among the new Greek communities 
established in lands wim which they had no heredi¬ 
tary connections that the hereditary kingships shown 
us in Homer were first replaced oy a new type of 
state—the city-state governed by a group of families, 
powerful by tneir acquired possessions. It is a mistake 
to speak of city-states as if they were quite a new 
thing amongst the Hellenes; they had existed for many 
centuries in some parts of Asia—notably amongst the 
Semites of Phoenicia, where Tyre and Sidon and other 
cities were of old renown. We should not perhaps 
have seen much difference in their political institutions 
between Tyre and, let us say, Miletus in die seventh 
Century ax. It was only that, as time, went on, the 
combination of this type of state with the natural en¬ 
dowments of the Hellenes brought about a kind of 
culture different from any diat had existed before. 

When the Greeks had once built cities oversea they 
yent on extending their settlements. As their ships 
iailed for plunder or commerce along the coasts and 
imongst the islands of that sunny sea, where cape be- 
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yonii cape or island beyond island lured navigators on, 
they came to know the iEgcan world well. The men of 
some city might come to sec that to establish themselves 
permanently at this point or that would give them 
command of some trade route, or it might be that a 
city's population increased so as to press upon the 
limits of its territory and the surplus would go to seek 
new homes in some place that seemed fair and fertile. 
In the course of the eighth century new Greek cities, 
foimdcd from the Ionian cities Chalcis and Eretria in 
Euboea, sprang up in the peninsula called, after the 
mothcr<ity, Chalcidicc. 

About tile same time the lonians of Miletus pushed 
right through the Dardanelles, establishing cities in 
Gallipoli and on the opposite coast, through the Sea of 
Marmora, on the south coast of which rose the great 
city of Cyzicus (traditional date of founding 756 b.c.). 
In the seventh century the Dorians of Megara founded 
Byzantium (now Constantinople) 658 b.c., with Chal- 
cedon opposite to hold the passage into the Black Sea. 
Still farther northwards, eastwards, the coasts of the 
Black Sea were marked by a line of Greek cities— 
Odessus (now Varna), Tomi (Constantia), Olbia (near 
the mouth of the Dnieper), Panticapaeum (Kertch in 
the Crimea) and others to the north, Sinope (Sinflb) and 
Trapezus (Trebizond) and others to the east. 

Westward the Greeks went to colonize the coasts of 
Sicily, and of South Italy, the western coast of Italy. 
The states sending out colonics were here chiefly 
Chalcis, the Achacans of the Peloponnesus, the 
Locrians, and, later on, Corinth and Megara. 

The earlier Wiro inhabitants of Sicily, Sikels, were 
conquered and absorbed, or pushed into the interior. 
All the eastern seaboard became Greek territory, with 
the Dorian Syracuse (traditional date of founding 
735 B.c.) near the south-east corner of the island, the 
greatest Greek city of the west. In the south of Italy 
me Greek cities became so numerous that the region 
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<camc to be called ”Great Hellas*’ (Magim»Graeck). 
The Achaean Croton and Sybaris were me chief cities in 
the sixth century, but Sybaris was destroyed by Croton 
about 510 B.c„ and in tne fourth century the chief city 
was the Dorian Tarentum (traditional date of founding 

? >8 BX.), which still gives its name to the Gulf of 
aranto to-day. On the west coast of Italy the Chal- 
cidian colony of Cumz was a very old one, but it was 
eclipsed later on by its own colony, Neapolis, “ New 
City/’ which the Italians to-day call Napoli and we 
Naples. 

Still farther to the west on the southern coast of 
Prance the great city of Massalia (Marseilles) was 
founded about 600 bx. by men of Phocaea in iEolis, 
and Massalia in turn sent out dauAter colonics along 
the Riviera, amongst them Nicaca (Nice) and Anripolis 
(Antibes). 

On the eastern coast of Spain were some small 
Greek commercial settlements, Emporiae and others, 
and on the northern coast of Africa the Dorian Cyrene 
(traditional date of founding 633 bx.) with a group of 
smaller cities in what is now the Italian dependency of 
Cyrcnaica. In Egypt itself the Greeks were allowed, 
about 650 B.C., to establish the city of Naucratis near 
die oudet of the westernmost arm of the Nile. 

One should notice that towards the end of the 
eighth century b.c. occurred the first break-through of 
northern barlmians into the Greek lands in the period 
for which we have historical records. Asia Minor was 
overrun by a pcopfe whom the Greeks called Kim- 
eicrioi. Either they capie from South Russia or after¬ 
wards some of them settled in South Russia, be¬ 
cause what we call the Straits of Kertch the Greeks 
called dii||^merian Bosporos. Possibly their name is 
conn«ife<M| ivith that of Cimbri, who broke into North 
foi B.C., or with the name Cymri, by which 
call themselves to-day. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HELLENES IN THE SIXTH 
CENTURY B.C. 

Thus in 600 b.c. the Greek people was planted about 
all over the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean. 
In some sense they felt themselves one people; they 
came to use the name Hellenes to distinguish them¬ 
selves from the rest of mankind. The old epic poetry 
was their common heritage, and the new songs com¬ 
posed by poets in Greece or Lesbos or Asia Minor or 
Sicily, were soon carried, in writing or orally, all 
through the Greek cities. There were some oracular 
shrines, especially, those of Delphi and Dodona, to 
which Greeks came from everywhere to inquire, and 
there were great sacred festivals with athletic and 
musical contests—the Olympian games every fourth 
year in Elis, the Pythian at Delwii, the Ncmean in 
Argolis, the Isthmian on the Isthmus of Corinth, at 
which a great multitude of Hellenes from all the cities 
gathered as spectators, and any man of Greek race 
could compete. But the Greeks had no political unity. 
Every small city-state was an independent sovereign 
community. Its territory did not reach far enough to 
include more than a small number of country towns, 
whose inhabitants were citizens of the city and came 
up in person to attend its assemblies. Even the 
daughter-cities founded as colonies by this or the other 
city were independent states who owed the mother-city 
no more than a piety, which they were not constrained 
to show, and often failed to show. 

It was in these small city-states that the Hellenic 
culture, destined to count for so much in the history 
of mankind, was generated. The Greek city’s passion 
for independence, autonomia, existence as a separate 
unit, not subject to any power outside itself, nor 
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si)|>Ordinate to any larger system, in one way made the 
Greek people, as a whole, weak. The monarchies with 
wide territories could bring to bear a much mater 
aggregate of man-power« In the struggle wim the 
large states the Greek cities in the end succumbed, 

a because they were individually too small, and 
not combine. But, while their independence 
lasted, the smallness of the state made its life more 
concentrated and more intense. In the community 
each man knew his fellows, and whether the political 
forms of the state were oligarchic or democratic, public 
opinion was a force that counted. When the Greek 
citizen identified “ freedom ” with existence of his 
city as a small separate state, he was not altogether 
wrong. The individual did count for more in a small 
community than he would count for in a miscellaneous 
multitude. A free state in antiquity must necessarily 
be a small state—^not larger, in Aristotle’s phrase, than 
allowed of all the citizens assembled hearing the voice 
of one herald. The combination of freedom with size 
in a state was the problem which the ancients never 
solved. They had not our scientific means of com¬ 
munications which allow the voice of the Prime 
Minister of England to reach the people of the 
Commonwealth on the other side of the globe in print 
within a few hours. Because the ancients could not 
solve that problem, the freedom of the little city-states 
perished. And even we have had to sacrifice some¬ 
thing of democracy for the sake of extension. An in¬ 
dividual citizen of Athens who attended the assembly 
ifi p^son had a larger share in determining the policy 
^of nis state than a voter in England or America has in 
determining the policy of fais. 

The intense life or these small communities from 
the sev^foth to the fourth centuries b.c. generated, it 
has bceft said, Greek culture. Yet it involved terrible 
evils bemde the weakness which came from a splitting 
13^ ij^Grmk race. It raised the hatred between city 
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and cityf still more the hatred between class and class 
in each city to a dangerous pitch. The intensity of such 
life made it self-consuming. Greek history is marked 
by a scries of passionate acts of vengeance perpetrated 
by one city on another, or by one faction in a city upon 
another. At Athens some of the men of the old ruling 
families formed an association, every member of which 
had to take an oath : “ I will be an enemy to the 
popular party and will try to do it every harm that I 
can.*’ At Corcyra in 427 the oligarchic party 
assassinated some sixty persons of the opposite party 
in the senate house: then when the other side pre¬ 
vailed a few weeks later there was an orgy of murder, 
in which not even the temples were respected. Of 
course cases of such atrocity were exceptional, yet 
almost always in each city the oligarchic party and me 
democratic formed two antagonistic communities 
whose strife wasted the energies of the state, and the 
weaker of which was generally ready to co-operate 
with enemies outside. 

Yet, when we discount this evil side of the free life 
of the old Greek city-states, it remains true that it pro¬ 
duced a new kind of man. For us, looking back, his 
significance is to be found in the intellectuS advance, 
in virtue of which he began to ask new questions 
about the universe; but to me neighbouring peoples of 
Egypt and Asia at the time the Greek seems mst to 
have been noticed as a particularly good fighter. The 
free citizen-soldiers of mese small communities were 
braver, better armed, more skilful in war than the 
subjects of the King of Egypt or the King of Babylon. 
And since Greeks with a disposition for adventure and 
gain were willing to sell their services to foreign kings, 
already in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. the 
kings of the East began to stiffen their forces with 
Greek mercenaries. The Greeks with whom they first 
came into contact were the lonians of the seaboard of 
Asia Minor, and so the names by which the Greeks 
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ifvere called ail over the East were takco from the 
mmac lonians ”-- 4 n old Greek lames. The Persians 
oallcd diem Yapam, the Hebrews Ya$mn (in our 
Bibles transcribed Japan), the E^ptians Uinn, The 
Pharaoh Psammetichus, who doivcrcd Egypt from 
the Assyrians, rested his power on his Greek and 
Carian mercenaries, and his son. Pharaoh Necho, de¬ 
dicated in a Greek shrine the corslet he wore at the 
battle of Megiddo (609 bx.). Antimenidas, the brother 
of the famous Lesbian poet Alcaeus, fought in the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar, and received from the Baby¬ 
lonians, as the reward of valour, a sword with an 
ivory haft. 

The Greeks, as free men, were braver than the mass 
of Orientals who were driven to battle to fight for their 
masters in causes for which they felt no personal con¬ 
cern. But it may be questioned whether the ancient 
Mcdit^ranean peoples, Greeks or Romans, were brave 
as compared with the Wiro barbarians of the north, 
Celts and Germans. No doubt the most military of the 
Greeks, the Spartans, held it a point of honour to die 
on the field rather than fly, yet tne fact that the Greeks 
^ncrally thought this something so wonderful is an 
indication of mcir own temper. In the mythological 
story, the son of Nestor sacrifices his life in battle to 
save his father; Pindar calls this an “ enormous 
(pelorion) action.” Or, to come to the Romans, Virgil 
could think it quite natural to represent the action of 
two young men who undertake to creep out at night 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp as a aced of almost 
incredible bravery. They set forth after the most 
emotional farewells, leaving the men on their own side 
in uncontrolled floods of tears. When the Greeks and 
Romans had to meet the northern races in battle, they 
recognized that here was a fighting courage strange to 
them. It became a stock characteristic attached to the 
Gauls diat they seemed not to mind dying {"non 
fapin^s fmera GalUtt ** in Horace). Just as Oriental 
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kings in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. used 
Greek mercenaries) $0 the Greek kings in the third 
century used Gaulish mercenaries. In the Roman 
Empire the Mediterranean peoples more and more let 
Germans do the fighting for them. That was why the 
Roman Empire perished and was replaced by German 
kingdoms. Modern European civilization rests upon 
peoples of German and Celtic stock, and we hear of no 
endurance and courage shown in war by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans coniparable to the endurance and 
courage shown in the Great War by men belonging to 
peoples of the most advanced civilization (which 
seems, for one thing, to show that the platitude about 
intellectual and material civilization necessarily soften¬ 
ing fibre is inept). 

For us the men of the ancient Greek republics arc 
interesting because they began to ask new questions 
about the universe. No doubt the habit of constant dis¬ 
cussion in those small autonomous societies quickened 
men’s wits and ability for logical argmnent. In Homer 
already, we noted, the Greeks were seeing, better than 
other people, the facts of the world as they really were; 
and in the sixth century the Greek mind went on to 
ask questions about the universe. To primitive people it 
is generally enough to believe about the universe what 
their fathers have told them and to call good what their 
fathers have called good. It was a great step the Greeks 
took when they began to ask, “ What is tnc real truth 
about the universer” and “ What is really good and 
beautiful?” Of course, the answers they gave to such 

3 ucstions could not satisfy us to-day, but it was because 
ic Greeks began asking such questions that they 
were being discussed in the world into which we were 
born, and the answers we give to-day are still pro¬ 
visional. 

The Greeks of the Asiatic seaboard, of Ionia, were 
the most intellectually precocious of the people, per¬ 
haps because their ancestors had not so long before 
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dbinged tbek oiVironmeiit and they were in closer 
tonch with the great kingdoms of the East. According 
m tradidon it was a man of Miletus, Thales, who first 
tried to find what the stuff of the world really was, 
and offered an answer quite different from the old 
mythological answers. The date of Thales is fijced by 
die eclipse of May, 585 b.c., which he is said to have 
fi^etoldl To explain the origin of things man has 
perforce to look for analogies in the processes of 
coming into being which he sees. Primidvc men took 
the analogy of animal procreadon to explain how the 
world came into being; but Thales felt that another 
kind of analogy was required for the facts. He nodeed 
how, in that Mediterranean world, the showers after 
a dme of drought produce what seems an outburst of 
new life, and he said that the world and everything in 
it was made of water. That was the beginning of 
European science, because Thales’s theory ruled out 
fmm the explanadon of the inanimate processes of 
Nature the opq|^don of causes implying life and 
vtdidon. During Ae century after Thales speculation 
about the stuff the world was made of and the reason 
of its movement was very active amongst the Greeks of 
Ionia. One view was that the world was made of a 
kind of indeterminate stuff from which air and fire 
and earth got separated out; another view was that it 
Was all air in various stages of condensation and rare¬ 
faction; another, that it was a transient solidification 
of fire. There was a general agreement that the move¬ 
ment of the world was somehow circular like that of 
an eddy in a river or a top. In the latter part of the 
tibtth century the Ionian Pythagoras migrated to South 
Italy (whicn was full, as we have seen, of Greek 
ct^onistsX and started there a kind of mystical 
philosophy, and in the fifth century it was amongst die 
Checks in Italy and Sicily that the important new con* 
n^tbutions were made to thought about the universe. 

had not yet reached die point at which 
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natural science and philosophy came inevitably to be 
separated as distinct tines ot inquiry. 

Greek free thought about the universe was the be¬ 
ginning, as has been said, of the Western rationalist 
science which in recent generations has so wonderfully 
increased the knowledge and power of man. It may, 
therefore, appear strange that science having made 
such'a start in the sixth century b.c. did not go farther 
than it did amongst the Greeks and Romans. Perhaps 
the explanation of its relatively poor achievement is to 
be found in one characteristic of the Greek mind—^its 
readiness to acquiesce in what could be presented in 
neat, logical form. One must remember that science 
goes forward, as a man docs in walking, by a double 
alternating movement. There is the act of logical 
imagination which frames a provisional hypothesis, 
leaping out beyond the facts already ascertained, and 
then the return to accurate observation and experiment 
to sec whether further facts verify or disprove the 
hypothesis. Now the ancient Greeks were strong in the 
first movement, they were quick to form logical hypo¬ 
theses, but they had a very inadequate idea of the second 
movement, verification by observation and experiment. 
The consequence was that certain logical theories 
quickly became fixed in the tradition of the different 
schools, and the Greeks were generally satisfied with 
one or other of them, just because they w^ere logical 
and plausibly expressed. They did not feel the need of 
that long laoour of minute and extensive observation 
and experiment which men of science feel to-day. We 
must remember two things: one is that the ancients 
did not have the instruments of precise measurement 
which we have to-day—not even watches, to say 
nothing of thermometers (though, perhaps, they did 
not have them because they did not feel the want of 
them). The other thing is that the wits of the Greeks 
had been trained and sharpened by verbal argument 
in the intense life of small societiesi and the result was 
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a certain ont-sidedtiess in die Greek mlnd-Hi love 
abstract ideas, of words, a keen sensibility to persuasive 
esrpression, a readiness to take truth to mean what you 
could compel an adversary in argument to admit, and 
an inadeouate appreciation of truth of fact. So that in 
course ot time me scientific interest of the ancient 
mind became atrophied and the rhetorical interest 

f rew. It became the chief end of education under the 
Oman Empire to teach the young how to use words 
cficctivcly. It might perhaps be said that the ancient 
culture med of rhetoric. 


CHAPTER V 

GREEK DEMOCRACY: ATHENS 

The Greeks are our forebears not only because modern 
sacncc had its beginnings in Greek rationalist thought 
about the universe, but because our political concep¬ 
tions and standards have grown out of the heritage 
of the Greek states. The idea of a political com¬ 
munity which governs itself according to the will of 
the majority, dedared in regular assemblies of the 
community, and knows no sovereign save the Law, 
Which is the embodiment of the popular will—that 
idea first stood clearly before men in the ancient 
Greek city-states. It is represented for us chiefly in 
the greatest of them all—Athens. But Athens in the 
sixth century b.c. was not yet a democratic state. 
Democracy was not reached anywhere amongst the 
Hellenes till the fifth century b.c., and within four 
|;cacrations after its attainment the Greek world 
niostly fell into subjection to monarchic powers: thus 
whatever virtues the ancient Greek democracy had, it 
!|ad not great ** survival value/’ as the world tnen was. 

When the old territorial kingships, which wc sec 
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ia Homer, came to an end amongst the Greeks, and 
the polis (city) from being a mere walled refuge to 
which the cultivators and herdsmen of a certain area 
could fly from enemy raiders, became tiie settled abode 
and meeting-place of a larger community, the centre 
of a political state, the rule of kings was nowhere 
replaced, in the first instance, by the rule of the 
people. It was replaced by the rule of a limited group 
of mmilies, powerful because of their links wim the 
old royal houses or their great possessions. Probably 
in most cases the kingship faded away only gradually, 
as the power of the great families grew, so that the 
king had more and more to be governed by their will. 
At Athens, and probably elsewhere, the king never 
faded away altogether. Even under the fully developed 
democracy of d\e fourth century there was still at 
Athens a ** king,*’ though now he had become only 
one of the annual magistrates, who had to do with 
certain acts of the civic religion and of the judicial 
system. In some cities the group of ruling families 
held their own even in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
when everywhere the mass of poorer citizens were 
eager for a condition of things in which their vote in 
the assembly would determine the course of the 
state. Some of the Greek city-states at that time were 
oligarchic and some democratic, or swung between 
oligarchy and democracy, according as the popular 
leaders were strong enough to drive the great families 
into exile, or the great families strong enough to drive 
out the popular leaders. 

Beside oligarchy in the sixth century another type 
of government was to be seen in the Greek city-states, 
the autocratic rule of a single man, as the Greeks 
called such a ruler, a tyrannos. That was a Lydian 
word for “chief,” which we anglicize as “tyrant.” 
The essence of a tyrannoSy as the Greeks used the 
term, was not that he was tyrannical in our sense 
of the word; he might or might not be. The 
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of a tymmms wm that he did rule^ 
like the old Homeric kings, in virtue of customary 
right, but simply by a recent act of force or usurpa¬ 
tion, in vidiation of the regular law of the city. Very 
often die tyrant had risen to power as a popular 
leader in opposition to the old ruling families, and 
then establisncd himself as an autocrat with a force 
of soldiers hired from abroad. Most of the tyrants 
could not stand absolute power, and became tyran¬ 
nical in our sense, but some of them seem to have 
ruled intelligently and carried out great public works 
which were of benefit to the people as a whole. They 
commonly cared much for poetry and art, like the 
despots of the Italian Renaissance, so that this side of 
Greek culture owed a good deal to the courts of the 
s tyrants. Yet the public opinion of tlic Greek world 
condemned such irregular power, to whatever good 
purposes it might be put, and regarded the assassina¬ 
tion of a tyrant as a meritorious action. 

In the story of nearly every Greek cilv-statc there 
was a period in the seventh, sixth, or fifth centuries 
when it passed through the phase of tyranny. But 
there was one conspicuous exception —a state quite 
peculiar in the Greclc world—a state which had the 
two names of Laccdicmon and Sparta. This state had 
been established by the Dorian invaders of the 
Peloponnesus in the valley of the Eurotas. Its institu¬ 
tions were in many ways archaic: here the old 
hereditary kingship of Homeric times survived. 
Sparta had two royal families, which professed to be 
itchaean in blood, not Dorian, and there were always 
mo kings, one from each house, reigning together. 

^ But their power in historical times was very much 
.'fetricted by the fixed institutions of the state and the 
magisuates chosen from the group of Spartan 
lamilies. The Spartan families as a whole formed a 
kind of aristocracy, for the population of the territory 
considerable oit of the Peloponnesus—attached to 
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Sparta was a subject population, probably largely 
Achaean in bbod, with no citizen rights in the state. 
The lowest stratum of it consisted of serfs, brutally 
treated, called Helots. The Spartan ruling families 
were organized as a community for the supreme end 
of efficiency in war. Sparta was like a standing 
camp; boys of the ruling caste from early years were 
regimented and put through a training of terrible 
severity to make them insensible to fear and pain. 
Against the rest of Greece, the Lacedaemonian state 
fenced itself in: visitors were admitted only jealously, 
under surveillance, and were liable to be expelled. 
The great movements of thought and feeling which 
passed through the rest of the Greek world touched 
Sparta hardly at all, though certain kinds of grave 
traditional music and poetry were cultivated there. 
This state, with its sullen, obstinate indifference to the 
higher things of the mind, its rigid traditions, its con¬ 
centration on fighting efficiency, makes an unlovely 
contrast to the light and freedom and mobility of 
democratic Athens. Yet it is odd that the great 
thinkers of Athens, weary of the disorders and con¬ 
fusions, the instability and caprice and unlimited 
changefulncss of democracy, were apt to turn to the 
picture of an ideal city with an order fixed as that of 
the stars, and a strong ascetic discipline, a picture for 
which they certainly got some of the suggestion from 
Sparta. 

Athens, about a generation after the state had been 
reorganized by Solon on the principle of careful 
balance between the power of the old families and 
the new claims of the unprivileged class, entered upon 
the phase of tyranny, under Pisistratus and his sons 
(about 560), In 510 the son of Pisistratus was expelled 
from Athens by a Spartan army, and a new constitu¬ 
tion was made for the state, of a more democratic 
character than Solon’s, by Clcisthencs. Under Pisistratus 
this city, dominating a territory of about the area of 

2 
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Ugbt-soiloc}^ rather aridi clear^aired laad ol 
Attica, a promontory pushed out south-east from the 
mountains of Central Greece—^had risen to greater 
importance among Greek states. A city of men akin 
in stock to the lonians on the other side of the sea, 
Athens came to be looked at with jealous suspicion 
by the strong Dorian state of the Peloponnesus. 

But it was the national fight with Persia which 
niade Athens the one city which could claim against 
Sparta to be the leading state of Greece, The great 
Semitic monarchies of Assyria and Babylon had never 
stretched their power far enough west to threaten the 
freedom of the Greek cities on the Mediterranean. 
But between the latter part of the eighth and the 
beginning of the sixth century b.c. some of the Wiro 
peoples of Asia established monarchies like the Semitic 
monarchies which had now almost had their day. 
One of these Wiro peoples was the Lydian in Asia 
Minor, with Sardis as its royal city; another was the 
Aryan people of the Mcdcs, in thcj:ountry which we 
Europeans call Persia, but which its inhabitants still call 
by the ancient name Iran. Since the time when Greeks 
had established themselves on the coasts of the Agean, 
they had not come into conflict with any gteai 
despotism oi the Oriental type till the rise of Lydia in 
the eighth or seventh century b.c. Then, one by one, 
the small Greek city-states of Asia Minor went down 
before the Lydian king. But in 546 bx. Croesus, the 
King of Lyaia, himself went down before a greater 
Oriental power, which advanced, conquering, from 
East This was the power spread by the great 
Pirstan conqueror, Kurusn, whom we cau Cyrus. 

The Persians, Parsa, were one amongst the Wiro, 
peoples of Iran, whose homeland, Persis, was 
ip the mommins which wail the high tabkiaad of 
frill, towards the Persian Gulf. We have extended 
name Persian ** to all the Iranians, Just as the 
a^iehl Pdriians attended the name Ionian to all 
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the Greeks. Persis (modem Pars) was ooly a litdc bit 
of what we call ** But it was the Persians, in 

die propCT, narrower sense, who in the second half 
of me sixth century b.c. under Cyrus established 
their dominion, not only over their Iranian brethren, 
Modes and Bactrians, but over Semitic Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Syria, and over Asia Minor. The son of 
Cyrus, Cambyses, added Egypt to the empire. Under 
Darius I. (521 to 485) the Persian empire was the 

? greatest in extent the planet had ever seen, rcachiM 
rom the River Indus to the iEgcan seaboard. We 
may call the sixth century b.c. the great landmark in 
the history of mankind when the lordship of the earth 
had passed to the Wiro peoples—the Persian empire 
in the midst, India to the cast (Wiro, the northern 
part of it, in speech and culture), Europe to the west, 
with the Greeks just reaching their maturity and the 
other more backward Wiro peoples to the west and 
north, the heirs of the age to come. 

When the Persian Empire reached the iEgcan it 
came into contact with the Greeks. From 499 to 493 
the Ionian cities made a vain fight to free themselves 
from Persian dominion. had had help from the 

Greeks on the west of the Agean, from Athens, and 
the Persian king came to the conclusion that he must 
subdue the Greeks of European Greece as well, if the 
empire was to be soundly established in this quarter. 
In 490 a Pchian force landed on the coast of Attica, 
where the plain of Marathon goes down to the sea, 
A little army of Athenians dared to engage the 
terrible strangers, defeated and destroyed them. As 
numbers go, the battle of Marathon was a petty affair, 
a scrap between two small bodies of men in a field 
over in an aitemoon: the Athenian army, we are toW* 
numbered only a little over 10,000 men. But if 4 e 
• if L*** Hellenic civilization 

“*?“*,"*'* crushed in its begiimmes and the 
whole history of Europe have been different 
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Anta^nisiia to Persia gave the Gr^ks for the first 
tkoe a oattonal cao^e which overrode the division of 
the people in the multitude of separate small states. 
Sparta tek that it ot^ht to do its part, hesitatingly 
and suspiciously at fust: the Spartan force arrived 
just too late to fight at Marathon. When in 480 a 
really large Persian army under Xerxes invaded 
Greece, accompanied by a fleet, Athens and Sparta 
fought side by side. Tnc Persian fleet was destroyed 
in me battle of Salamis, the glory of which victory be¬ 
longed to Athens, and in the following year (479) the 
Persian land-army was destroyed in the oatde of Platasa 
by a Greek army under command of a Spartan king. 
But it was hardly possible for harmony to last long 
among the Greeks when the immediate danger was 
over. 

Athens had now become the principal sea-power 
among the Greeks, as Sparta was the principal land- 
power. To carry on the war against Persia, to liberate 
die Greek cities of Asia Minor, Athens formed in 
475 s Confederacy of the Greek island-states—the 
League of Delos—imdcr her own presidency. In 
course of time the presidency turned into a pre¬ 
dominance. Athens claimed to be the leader in the 
national cause; her enemies called her the tyrant city 
who held other Greek cities in bondage. The war 
against Persia continued spasmodically with varying 
success. Upon the huge empire the attacks of the 
Greek sea-power could not make much impression, 
beyond driving the Persian power back for a time 
from portions of the coast and securing a temporary 
and precarious freedom for the Ionian cities. When 
Egypt revolted under native Pharaohs against the 
Persians, Athens sent help, yet in the long run the 
Persians re-established their rule in Egypt. 

But the internal life of Athens was raised to an 
e:irtraordinary level by the exaltation of those days of 
power and glory. It was in the fifth century that 
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Athens became the unaucstioned leader of the Greeks 
in art, in thought, in literary creation. Her constitu¬ 
tion, too; underwent further modification through the 
mastery of her great statesman, Pericles, which made 
her fully a democracy: her people assembled in 
ecclesia, including the citizens come up from the 
country towns of Attica, could really determine by a 
majority vote what the policy of the state should be, 
or if an individual was brought to judgment it was 
before a Jury chosen from the general bodv of his 
fellow-citizens. Yet the personal ascendancy 01 Pericles 
was so great that it was his policy, as a rule, which 
the people followed. Pericles, one may observe, is the 
first European man of whom it can be said that we 
know what he looked like. For Greek art had now 
reached the point at which it was possible for sculptors 
to reproduce the real features or a living man. A 
bronze portrait of Pericles was made by a contem¬ 
porary artist, of which two copies in marble still exist 
—a bust in the Vatican, and a bust in the British 
Museum. 

Under the rule of Pericles, the wealth which Athens 
drew in as tribute from the subject cities was used in 
part to beautify the city with buildings of superb 
design and execution. The great temple of Athena, 
the Parthenon, was completed in 438. It was decorated 
with sculptures by Pheidias, works as wonderful as 
any that have been made by man. Even the ordinary 
Athenian craftsman in those days, who painted a vase 
or executed a bas-relief for a tomb, made things of 
beauty which only very great artists could equal 
to-day. 

This, too, was tlie time when the Athenian drama 
reached its perfection. Of the three great poets, 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who, with other 
dramatists considered at the time nearly as good, pre¬ 
sented plays year by year in the open-air theatre of 
Dionysos, dEs^hylus died in 456 and Euripides in 
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Tbe gme comic dramadsi;, Ark€o{:»haiies, did 
not begin to proient plays till after the death of 
Pericles in 429. If out of the 282 plays composed by 
die three great tra^iam we have to-day only 33, it 
is probable that tnese particular plays survived be* 
cause they represented what was, in tne judgment of 
later Greek sdiolarship, the best of their work. The 
Athenian dramatists spoke not only to an Athenian 
audience, but to the Greek world as a whole. Greeks 
from far away cities were amongst the audiences who 
listened in the Athenian theatre, and knowledge of 
the plays was carried overseas. At Syracuse, in Sicily, 
later on, we arc told, there was special eagerness to 
learn any new thing of Euripides. Although politi¬ 
cally the Greeks were always divided by wars and 
antagonisms, there had come to be, in the sphere of 
thought and letters, a general Greek public, amongst 
whom new thoughts quickly circulated. 

Wars between the states of Greece filled the half- 
centuiy which followed the great national victories 
over the Persians (from 479 to 431). Athens was most 
of the time at war, in 4W, 463, with revolted island- 
states of the Delian League, in 458 with Corinth and 
iEgina, in 457 with the Spartans, in 456 with the 
Boeotians, in 448 and 447 again with the Spartans, in 
445 with other revolted members of the League. The 
external war corresponded—it generally did in Greek 
slates—with an internal conflict. For the aristocratic 
faction at Athens always admired Sparta and wanted 
friendship with Sparta, The Athenian fleets, on which 
the imperial power of Athens rested, were manned by 
the poorer citizens; it was they who felt pride in 
Athens’ power and dominion. It was the demos, not 
the aristocrats, in fifth-century Athens, who were mili¬ 
tarist and Imperialist. Democracy docs not always 
make fmf peace. 

Uten in 431 there broke out that long and wasteful 
which occupied twenty-seven years of the century 
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and a half, which later antiquity always looked back 
to as the period of classical greatness for the Greek 
nation—the “Peloponnesian War” we call it, the 
great fight between Athens and the states of her 
empire on the one side, Sparta and her vassal states, 
mainly Peloponnesian, on the other. An unfinished 
history of the war we still have, written by the 
Athenian Thucydides, who had taken part in it, carry¬ 
ing the story up to 411. The story of the last vears of 
the war is told by Xenophon. Pericles dica in the 
third year of the war. It was difficult for the Spartans 
to bring Athens to her knees by invading Attica, for 
the Athenians could take shelter behind the strong 
walls of Athens and provision themselves from their 
sea empire; on the otner hand, it was impossible for 
Athens to invade the Peloponnesus beyond raiding its 
coast. And so the war dragged on. The adventurous 
attempt made by Athens in 415 to enlarge her empire 
by conquering the Greeks of Sicily ended after two 
years in horrmle disaster. At last, in 404, Athens had 
to surrender to the Spartans. It was allowed to con¬ 
tinue as a free cit)^-state, but its empire was taken 
away and its walls were pulled down. A legend after¬ 
wards said that the conaucrors spared Athens because 
their feeling of what Athens meant for the Greek 
world was stirred by a Phocian actor chanting a 
chorus from the Electra of Euripides. That is what 
Milton referred to in one of his Sonnets— 

“ and the repeated air 
Of sad Elcctra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 

All the time that the energies of Athens were being 
drained by this war, Athens went on, wonderful as it 
may seem, making supreme contributions to the litera¬ 
ture and thought of mankind. All the time Sophocles 
and Euripides were producing great tragedies and 
Aristophanes great comedies. And in the public places 
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of the city a strange uglv man callcdi Socrates was to 
be seen going about asking people questions which 
^vc a new start to Greek thought on fresh lines-— 
mought now not so much about what the material 
world was made of as about what it was good for 
man to do» what this consciousness which man had, 
what the standards by which man called things 
good ” or “ beautiful/* really implied as to the 
nature and destiny of man*s soul. In the days before 
the war the young men of the Greek cities nad been 
largely carried away by what we call the “ Sophistic ** 
movement. The new philosophy had upset many tradi¬ 
tional beliefs, and there was a great deal of intellectual 
confusion. The Sophists were itinerant professors of 
wisdom, who for a fee undertook to teach young men 
how to overcome in argument. Some of them tended 
to bring about a general scepticism. Socrates, chiefly 
perhaps by the force of his strange personality, the 
profound convictions which underlay his apparently 
naive questioning, laid the foundation for new 
beliefs. When the Athenian demos put him to death, 
five years after the end of the war—probably because 
they suspected him of being anti-democratic—a young 
man of aristocratic family who had followed and 
loved him, called Plato, oegan to put into writing 
thoughts which Socrates had evoked in his mind. 
After this, for centuries to come, the chief seat of 
Greek philosophy was in Athens. 

War was soon going on again amongst the Greek 
states after 404. Athens had sufficiently recovered to 
be fighting Sparta again in 394, though for a genera¬ 
tion ^Sparta stood as the predominant Greek power. 
4 ^^ 37^ the growing power was Thebes, and 
ii th«^ ^flle of Lcuctra (371) the Thebans inflicted 
0 defeai upon the Spartans which brought Sparta’s 
^lt(9g^ony to an end. The Thebans even invaded the 
Remponnesus several times, though they never suc¬ 
ceeded in actually entering the city of Sparta. Athens 
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m 378 was able to construct another Confederacy of 
Delos, in which she held the presidency over a 
group of island'Statcs, though not on terms which 
again made her allies her subjects, as they had been 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

One shameful feature in these wars of the Greek 
states was that they were now ready, even Athens, to 
take money from tne Persian king to strengthen them¬ 
selves against their rivals. The Persian court discovered 
that it was not necessary, as Darius and Xerxes had 
supposed, to conquer European Greece in order to 
incapacitate the Greeks for attacking the Persian 
empire. All that was needed was to send financial 
help discrccdy, now to one Greek state, now to 
another, in order to keep up the quarrels of the 
Greeks amongst themselves. Greek envoys could con¬ 
tinually be seen in the royal palace of Susa (“ Shushan 
the palace ”), come to beg support from the Great 
King. In 387, when Sparta still had the hegemony, a 
peace was concluded between the Greek states and 
Persia, which definitely abandoned the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor to Persian rule. 

Soon after 360 the chief role began to pass to a 
power which had not hitherto played a great part in 
Greek history—the kingdom of Macedonia. It can 
count as a Hellenic power. The Macedonians were 
backward cousins of tne Greeks, speaking a language 
not Greek, but akin to Greek. But their royal house 
claimed to be a genuine Greek, Achaean, in stock; 
the kings of Macedonia encouraged Greek artists and 
men of letters at their court; the Macedonian nobles 
largely had Greek names and more or less Greek 
education. The literary language of the kingdom 
Greek. 

But Macedonia was not a city-state. It was a sort 
of feudal kingdom, an aristocracy of great landholders 
and a stout peasantry, who made excellent soldiers. 
The king was not absolute and remote like an 
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Orleiltal monarchy but obliged to take account of tbe 
general will of his fmple in arms and on terms of 
mmiliar fellowship with diem. It was the survival of 
an older society of primitive kingship, such as we saw 
in Homer* Macedonia is a kind of anticipation of the 
Germanic national kingdoms which succeeded the fall 
of the Roman Empire, and out of which the European 
states of to-day have grown. 

Under die able King Philip 11 . (359 to 336) Mace¬ 
donia interfered more and more in Greece; Philip had 
the ambidon of bringing the states of Greece as a whole 
into his sphere of power. His great antagonist was 
Athens. The anti-Macedonian party at Athens was led 
by Demosthenes, the most forcible orator Athens ever 
produced. Demosthenes stood passionately for the 
treedom of the Greek city-states against tnis power, 
which would subordinate them to a larger system. 
There is a great deal to be said for the view of Demos- 
dienes: suDordinadon to Macedon would mean a 
sacrifice of freedom; a free state in antiquity, let it 
be repeated, could only be a small state; and it was 
tinder the regime of the relatively small independent 
dty that the great works of Hellenism in art and 
literature and thought were produced. When, however, 
you looked at the evil consequence of this splitting up 
of the Greeks into small antagonistic communities a 
different view was possible. The different view is 
represented for us by another eloquent Athenian— 
tl^uent on paper—^Isocrates. If the passion of 
ttemosthencs was for the separate independence of 
dte city-state Athens, the yearning of Isocrates was 
for the union of the Greek nation—^Panhellenism. 
0 «e result of the freedom for which Demosthenes 
dontdhded was that the Greeks of Asia Minor had lost 
dieir freedom altogether, abandoned to bondage under 
die barbarians. Isocrates dreamed of a great crusade 
df die united Greeks against Persia, the national cause 
j|»r "which the Greeks had fought at Salamis and 
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Platxa. And it seemed to him that the King of Mace¬ 
donia might well be the leader in such a national 
crusade. Amongst his works is a Letter to Philip 
setting this idea before him. Aristotle also, the philo¬ 
sopher who came from one of the Greek cities on the 
confines of Macedonia to Join Plato’s school in Athens, 
and was afterwards engaged by King Philip to instruct 
the Crown-Prince Alexander, sometimes wondered 
what the Greeks might accomplish if they united their 
forces: he thought they might dominate the world. 

The wars between Philip and Athens were ended 
by the battle of Chacronca in 338, when a combined 
Athenian and Theban army was routed by the Mace¬ 
donians. Athens had to make peace and surrender 
again most of her possessions overseas. In the same 
year at a synod of tne Greek states at Corinth, Philip 
was chosen to be Captain-General of the Greeks in 
the war against Persia. Then in 336 he was assassinated 
in Macedonia and Alexander, a young man of twenty, 
became king, A new synod at Corinm appointed him 
in turn Captain-General of the Greeks. Two years 
later, at the head of a Macedonian army, with con¬ 
tingents from the Greek states, Alexander crossed the 
Dardanelles. 


CHAPTER VI 

ALEXANDER AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

So at last the thing of which Isocrates and Aristotle 
had dreamed—a great co-operative enterpriie of the 
Greeks in war—^was come about under the leadership 
of the King of Macedon. Yet it was not a lar^ army, 
as we reckon armies, with which the young Alexander 
crossed into Asia Minor in the spring of 334 to attack 
the huge Aryan empire, which extended from die 
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Dardanelles to the Indu^H^nly an army of some 
40,000 men, yet a compact, well-trained force of men 
of die Balkan peninsula, launched as a sputtering tank 
might be to-oav into the midst of a disorganized 
crowd. It must oc remembered that before the days of 
guns and firearms an array could travel much ligntcr, 
could protect its communications more easily, and be 
more independent at a distance from its base. If in 
each region to which it came it was stronger than any 
force vmich could be mustered in that region against 
it, it could often live for a time upon the country and 
then pass on somewhere else, devouring as it went. 
When Alexander, a month after his entrance into Asia 
Minor, had met on the River Granicus the army which 
the Persian satraps in Asia Minor could get together 
and had defeated it, he could move about freely in 
Asia Minor till the Persian king could get together 
another army capable of meeting him elsewhere. 
During 334 Alexander marched through the seaboard, 
liberating the Greek cities of iEolis and Ionia. When, 
in 333, he moved on to Syria he found another Persian 
army, under King Darius himself, waiting to arrest 
him near Issus in the passage between the mountains 
and the sea. This army, too, Alexander routed. Then, 
instead of turning inland to pursue Darius towards the 
east, he continued to follow the Mediterranean coast, 
conquering Syria and Egypt. There was a Persian fleet 
still at sea in the Mediterranean, and Alexander meant 
to cut it off from its connections with land by 
taking possession of the coast all round the Eastern 
Mediterranean. In Egypt during the winter 332-331, 
Alexander founded a new Greek city, Alexandria, on 
the wtestern branch of the Nile, destined in following 
ceUtudies to be the great commercial city of the 
Mediteiramtan. Then, in 331, he advanced into the 
itilerior erf Asia and defeated in Mesopotamia the 
largest army which Darius could muster from all his 
dominions (called the battle of Gaugamcla, or of 
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Arbcla, though Arbcia was sixty miles away). After 
that there was no Persian empire any more. Darius 
was a fugitive beyond the Tigris, killed by his fol¬ 
lowers before Alexander could capture him alive. The 
native land of the Persian Aryans was the tableland of 
Iran, ringed by mountains, beyond the Tigris. During 
the years 331 to 327 Alexander was marching about in 
this country, fighting with hill-tribes and subduing the 
local Iranian princes. In 327 he invaded India, but 
when he reached the last but one of the rivers of the 
Punjab his army struck and refused to go any further; 
so he took it down the Indus to the ocean, and thence 
back to Babylon through Baluchistan. In 323 he died 
suddenly in the palace of the old Babylonian kings in 
Babylon. Macedonian chiefs were commonly hard- 
drinkers, and Alexander had drunk hard without re¬ 
gard to the climate of Babylonia. 

In the ten years since he left Macedonia, Alexander 
had marched victoriously to the extremities of the old 
Persian empire, even beyond, and the whole empire 
was now under satraps, some Macedonians, some 
Iranians, appointed by the Macedonian Great King. It 
IS .still a matter of dispute what plans Alexander was 
making for the organization and extension of the 
empire when he died. It seems clear, for one thing, 
that he had determined on fusing the Macedonian 
aristocracy with the Iranian—overriaing in this respect 
the bar l>ctwcen Hellene and Barbarian. He himself 
had taken to wife Roxana, the daughter of a great 
Iranian noble, and he made his Macedonian marshals 
marry Iranian princesses. Whether, as some accounts 
allege, he had determined on making a general mix¬ 
ture of races, Greek and Asiatic, in his dominions may 
be doubted. The Iranian aristocracy had a great deal 
in common with the Macedonian—love of hunting 
and horsemanship and a high code of honour and 
valour—and Alexander’s programme may not have 
gone beyond amalgamating the two aristocracies— 
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Wsros, bo& of dtcm^ io origiodl stock. It: is also dear 
4 iat Alexander intended to organize the empire 
s^stemadcally for pulses of government and mercam 
nlc develiymcnt He had its roads measured and 
mapped, <teigncd harbours and ways of commerce, 
interested himself in the vegetable products of the 
different regions, and built new cities at ii^ortant 
points in me system of communications. Thirdly, 
whatever ideas he may have had of fusing the Greek 
race widbi others, he, the lover of Homer and the pupil 
of Aristotle, seems to have held fast to the supremacy 
of Greek culture. The new cities he founded all over 
Asia, as far as Bokhara and Sind, were to be Greek 
dties, each with a body of Greek or Macedonian 
colonists as the nucleus of its citizen-body, Greek 
speech, Greek architecture, and Greek forms of politi¬ 
co life. Tlicy were to be in that way propagators of 
Hellenism over all this alien world. 

The plans of Alexander, whatever they were, were 
confounded by his premature death. There was im¬ 
mediately a scramble for power amongst his Mace¬ 
donian marshals. For a time there was a pretence of 
keeping the empire together, with a fecDlc-mindcd 
half-brother of Alexander's and the boy Alexander, 
whom Roxana bore after Alexander’s death, as titular 
kings. But both the kings were murdered in the wild 
dime. In aSo there was another of those irruptions of 
^hc peoples of the North. Bodies of Gauls broke over 
tiws Balkan into Greece. Some of them ravaged 
Greece; others turned eastward: The Greeks and 
l^cedoniam succeeded ultimately in clearing the 
country of them. But one large body, in 278 or 277, 
crofli^ over into Asia Minor, where they were a 
ipodrge to the Greek cities, and where their children 
ind pandchildrcn continu^ to be a restless menace, 
l^e Greeks called them Gabtai, which is the same as 
our word “Celt.” In the end they were forced to 
fmk down in the interior round Ancyra (Angora) and 
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P^isinm^ and alt that region car^ to be called Galatia, 

Gaul*country.” In the first century o£ the Christian 
era there were still all round what is now the capital 
of Turkey villages of Gauls, talking a kina of 
Welsh. 

Fifty years after Alexander’s death there had come 
to be three new kingdoms, occupying the greater part 
of what had been me empire, kingdoms with Mace¬ 
donian kings, the issue of three of Alexander’s 
marshals. Over Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus ruled the 
son of Ptolemy, over the Asiatic part of tne empire from 
the iEgcan to Afghanistan the son of Seleucus, over 
Macedonia and Triracc the grandson of Antigonus. In 
the course of the third century b.c. new kingdoms 
came up in Asia. In Asia Minor a Greek kingdom 
was set up by the house of Attains with Pergamon as 
its capital, and two Persian houses which had had 
casdes in Asia Minor before the Macedonian conquest 
now established kingdoms in the centre and north, the 
house of Ariarathes in Cappadocia and the house of 
Mithridates in Pontus. To the cast a great area of the 
Scleucid realm was broken away by Greeks who 
made themselves independent kings in Bactria and 
Afghanistan, and by invaders from the northern steppe 
who created a barbarian kingdom in Parthia, a king¬ 
dom which attempted to reproduce more or less in 
small the Persian empire which Alexander had 
destroyed, and gradually extended its dominion till 
in the second half of the second century b.c. it wrested 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia from the Selcucids. 

Though Alexander’s empire broke up, the work of 
Alexander perished far less than might have been 
expected. Hellenism remained the predominant culture 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and for nearly two 
hundred years in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. It was 
rooted in these countries in two ways. One way was 
by the royal courts of Antioch and Alexandria. The 
Seleudd kings of Syria were Greeks, not Syrians, and 
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the Ptolemies in Egyjpt were Greeks, not Egyptians. 
Except for a strain or Persian blood in the bouse of 
Seleucus, these kings remained pure Macedonian in 
stock; they never intermarried with native Syrians or 
Egyptians. They did not even learn to s^ak the 
language of their native subjects, or when the last 
famous Cleopatra learnt to speak Egyptian it was 
thought something extraordinary. The kings and their 
courtiers talked Greek, dressed like Greeks, shaved 
clean, as the fashion of the Greek world was after 
Alexander, and their palaces were built and decorated 
by Greek art. At their courts Greek artists, philoso- 
pners, poets, men of letters, courtesans, and actors got 
the royal patronage. 

Since the Greek houses of Scleucus, Ptolemy, and 
Attalus were the chief powers of the Nearer East for 
two centuries after Alexander, the fashion of their 
courts was sooner or later followed even by dynasties 
which were not Greek in origin. The Persian reigning 
houses in Pontus and Cappadocia intermarried with 
the Sclcucids and tried to make their courts, too, 
centres of Greek literary culture and Greek art. Even 
at the Parthian court in the last century b.c. perform¬ 
ances of the classical Greek plays by Greek actors were 
watched with pleasure; the coins or the Parthian kings 
have Greek legends, and many of the kings adopted 
the surname Ptul-hcllcnc. In the countries the Parthians 
had conquered cast of the Euphrates the Greek cities 
Continued to exist under the oarbarian overlord, and 
the commerce of these countries remained, no doubt, 
largely in Greek hands; it was good policy for the 
overlord to conciliate the Greeks. 

This brings us to the other w^ in which Hellenism 
wa*s rooted In Asia—the new Greek cities. Though 
AlexaiK^ died, the cities he designed over the area of 
the empirt were built and peopled with Greeks. If the 
rfmotc ones on the Indus or the Oxus may have 
imn abandoned or lost their Greek character, 
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those in Asia Minor* Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, re¬ 
mained Greek cities for centuries. The Selcucid kings 
carried on the work by founding more Greek cities to 
command the lines of communication—there were 
soon a bewildering number of Antiochs and Seleucias 
and Apameas and Laodiccas in their far-stretched 
dominions. The Attalid kings followed suit in Asia 
Minor. As the culture of tne courts and the cities, 
Hellenism was the culture which had prestige in these 
countries after Alexander. Even the older Oriental 
cities like Tyre and Gaza and Damascus became trans¬ 
formed after the Greek type. Aramaic or Egyptian 
continued to be talked by the peasantry and by the 
poorer class in the cities, but the native tongues ceased 
to be used for any literature which counted: a Syrian 
or Egyptian who desired literary fame wrote in Greek. 
We have Greek poems by men who were Phoenicians 
and Syrians in origin. One people in that world 
formea a strange exception—the Jews. Besides the 
Jews in Palestine there was a large Jewish Dispersion 
throughout the Greek cities, especially in Syria and 
Egypt. The Jewish tradition was the one tradition 
which held its own against the worldly prestige of the 
Greek. The Hebrew Scriptures were the one body of 
earlier non-Greek literature which w'as not allowca to 
perish. Even amongst the Jews a certain number 
were for adopting Greek ways, but when the Seleucid 
king Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes 175 to 163) tried to 
turn Jerusalem by force into a Greek city like the rest, 
he provoked such a reaction that the Jews of Palestine, 
in the end, shook off the yoke of the Gentiles and set 
up an independent state under Jewish priest-kings 
(142). The Jews dispersed through the Greek cities 
mainly came to speak Greek as tneir mother-tongue, 
and to read their Scriptures in a Greek translation 
(now called the “ Septuagint ”). They were, as a rule, 
protected by the kings and hated by tneir Greek fellow- 
townsmen, because of their refusal to participate in 
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iddlatrous festivities. But mme Greeks in those days 
religious confusion were attracted to this sttan^ 
l^plc, so sure that they had knowled^ <rf the true 
Goa, and attached themselves as prosdytci or semi- 
proselytes to the synagogues. The Jews of those times 
were considered to be especially formidable fighters, 
and the Greek kings liked to get Jewish soldiers for 
their armies. 

This Hellenism spread over Asia and Egypt no 
longer produced works of literature and art equal to 
the great original works of the fifth and fourm cen¬ 
turies B.c, But it kept alive the tradition of Greek art 
and literature and Greek ideas. If Hellenism had lost 


much of its creative force, it was now extended to a 
much larger part of mankind. In some lines advances 
were made in knowledge after Alexander. Especially 
the great university, called the Museum, founded by 
the Ptolemies in Alexandria, with a library comprising 
copies on papyrus rolls of practically every book that 
had ever been written by Greeks, was a centre for 
studies. Advances were made in medical science, 
mathematics, geography, mechanics, and literary 
scholarship. Sacncc can prosper under a despotism 
more easily than great poetry and philosophy. Yet 
in the first generations of Greek rule in Egypt, even 
poetry of a nigh kind was cultivated at Alexandria: 
^cocritus of Sicily lived there for a time. 

At the end of the second century B.c. a shadow had 
come to be thrown over this Eastern Mediterranean 


world, ruled by Grcco-Maccdonian kings—the creep¬ 
ing shadow of Rome. But before we speak of Rome, 
we must glance at what was hy)pcning in old Greece 
dnee the days of Alexander. Even under Alexander 
the old Greek d^-states, both in Greece and in Asia 
Miner, had continued to be in form free republics, 
^carrying on thdr political assemblies and elections in 
del way, though in practice they were obliged to 
how the will of the Macedonian Great King. The 
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brcak-^up Alexander's empire at his death gave a 
new lease of life to Greek freedom. Manv Greek cities 
continued to be subject to Macedonian Kings—^to the 
house of Antigonus or Sclcucus or Ptolemy—-but 
others contriveef to maintain their independence. For 
one thing, since Macedonian rule was divided, they 
could trim their course between the powers, get the 
help of Ptolemy against Antigonus and vice versa. 
The house of Antigonus in Macedonia, as the nearer 
power, was the one in the best position to maintain a 
supremacy in old Greece, and that the house of Anti¬ 
gonus always strove to do. Especially did the Anti- 
gonid kings try to keep in their hands the three 
citadels, which some described as the “ fetters of 
Greece,” Demetrias in Northern Greece, Chalcis in 
Euboea, and the citadel of Corinth. 

It must be remembered that if the king of Mace¬ 
donia aspired to command Greece, he was at the same 
time always doing a service to the Greek world—keep 
ing back the bavarian deluge from the north. Wild 
Balkan hill-peoples were always ready to raid Mace¬ 
donia, and oeyond those peoples were other restless 
barbarians, pressing them from behind, and beyond 
those again others, away through the unexplored parts 
to the unknown seas. Macedonia served in its day as 
the bulwark for Greece. Half its force was always 
spent in that effort. Again and again in the story of 
those days we hear how the king of Macedonia, in 
the midst of some transaction in Greece, had to hurry 
away to repel the barbarians from his northern 
frontier. King Demetrius 11 . died probably of hurts 
received in battle against the Dardanians in 229; King 
Antigonus Doson died of his exertions in the repelling 
of the invasion of the Illyrians in 222. 

Athens no longer counted for anything as a political 
power after 261, though it continued to derive an im¬ 
mense sentimental prestige from its great past and the 
wonder of its buildings and adornment, and to be the 
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<hiet seat of philosophical schools. For a good part oi 
Ac third century bx. AAcns was definitely controlled 
by a Macedonian garrison. Sparta, on the other hand, 
remained a free state with considerable military power; 
it became in character more assimilated to the 
monarchic states of Ac time after its King CIcomcncs 
III. (235-222) had gathered the direction ot things into 
his hands and attempted to secure for Sparta Ac 
hegemony of the Peloponnesus. In the second century 
Ac kings ruling Sparta were described as “ tyrants **: 
the ablest and most ruAlcss of Acm was Nabis 
(205-192). 

The other two powers of old Greece in those days 
were powers which had never played a prominent part 
before Alexander — Ae iEtoiian League and the 
Achaean League. They arc interesting as an attempt 
to form free Greek states with an area larger than that 
of the old city-state, states which might hold their own 
even against a large territorial monarchy like Mace¬ 
donia, by means of the federal principle. The 
dEtolians were a people of highlanders, backward, as 
compared with Ae other Greeks, in culture, living in 
litdc towns among Ac mountains of Central Greece, 
quick to fight and quick to pillage. The. Achaeans, a 
remnant of the old Greek population before Ac Dorian 
invasion, had lived a quiet, uneventful life in a number 
of little country towns in the agricultural country on 
the northern seaboard of the Peloponnesus. Both these 
peoples were organized in federations with a central 
meeting-place, in which people from the little towns 
came togcAer and elected the “ generals ” who were 
presidents of Ac federation for the year. Since the 
pc^ular assembly met only once or twice a year, and 
the current business of Ac federation was transacted 
by Ae executive in power for each year, Ac two 
Leagues were not democratic in Ac sense in which 
Athens had been. Also since a large number of the 
cido forming Ac League were far awav from the 
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place of meeting, only the wealthier townsmen could 
afford to attend the annual assemblies. 

In the third century b.c. both the iEtolian League 
and the Achaean League enlarged their area by bring¬ 
ing into their systems city-states outside the ^tolian 
and Achaean countries. The rise of the Achaean 
League as a military power, with an ambition to 
expand, was due to the clever politician Aratus, who 
was general of the League for the first time in 245, 
although his native city, the Dorian Sicyon, had never 
belonged to the League till 250. 

After the definitive establishment of the house of 
Antigonus in Macedonia, the history of old Greece is 
made up of the endless rivalries and fightings between 
those four powers—Macedonia, Sparta, the ^Etolian 
League, the Achaean League. Each of these powers 
was hostile to the other three, but compelled to ally 
itself, now with one, now with another of them, in 
order to defeat the enemy which happened to be the 
most odious or the most formidable at the moment. 
The Achaeans, for instance, were hostile by tradition to 
Macedonia, as the chief enemy of Greek freedom; they 
hated the Astolians, feeling that they themselves were 
a respectable, sober-going Greek people, and the 
iEtolians disreputable, h^f-barbarous brigands; they 
clashed with the Spartans because each wanted to be 
the leading power of the Peloponnesus. Yet in 241 the 
Achxan League allied itself with the Spartans against 
the iEtolians; in 224 with Macedonia against the 
Spartans. The groupings and re-groupings of these 
four powers during 150 years, according to the 
exigencies of the general struggle, make a miserable 
story. Once, in 217, in a lull of the fighting, there was 
a conference attended by representatives of all the 
Greek powers at Naupactos; the young Philip V., of 
Macedonia, was present in person. An iEtolian, 
Agelaos, stood up and called the attention of the 
assembled Greeks to the great struggle then going on 
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faie<;weea Rome ^nd Carthage in the west. He warned 
them rhiat, if the Greeks went on fighting amnngst 
themselves, it would not be long before diey would, 
none of them, have power to manage or mismanage 
their own affairs any more, because they would all 
alike be subject to Rome or to Carthage, whichever 
proved victorious* Every one was impressed; every 
one agreed that Agclaos nad spoken wisely; but, when 
it came to practice, no Greek state was willing to sec 
its rivals steal an advantage, and so the fighting went 
on, and what Agclaos had said came true. &vcnty 
years later Macedonia was a Roman province, and all 
the Greeks of old Greece had become subject to Rome. 
We must now go many centuries back and sec how 
this power had arisen in Italy to dominate the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 

In Italy, too, when the first Wiros trekked into the 
country over the Alps, they must have found an 
earlier non-Wiro population. Many people believe that 
rile Ligurians, who lived in historical times at the 
north-west corner of Italy and along the French 
Riviera, were a remnant of this earlier non-Wiro popu¬ 
lation; others hold that the Ligurians were themselves 
Wiros, the first-come into Italy of the Wiro peoples. 
In any case, about 1400 b.c. the “Italiot” group of 
Wiros began lo trickle into the peninsula—the group, 
that is, 10 mdhich the Umbrians and Latins ana Sam- 
nites Ipl^gcd, in their languages nearer to the Celts 
th^-^i^ 4 ic Greeks. In the eighth century b.c, the 
dw|lf|it peoples inhabiting Italy all spoke Wiro 
with the doubtful exception of the Ligurians 
certain exception of the jEtruscans. 
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Tht Etruscans arc one of the mysterious peoples of 
history. They were not Wiros, and yet they had not 
come into Italy till about 1000 bx. According to Hero¬ 
dotus, they came by sea from Asia, and a good deal of 
expert opinion to-day accepts this as true; some modern 
historians think, on the contrary, that the evidence 
points to their having come from Central Europe by 
land. We have a considerable number of Etruscan in¬ 
scriptions, which use an alphabet borrowed from the 
Greeks; but Etruscan is still an unknown tongue. In 
the eighth century the Etruscans were the most ad¬ 
vanced in material civilization of the peoples in Italy; 
it was they alone who built great cities of stone: in 
what is now Lombardy they had made a system of 
irrigation for the waters of the Po. Their vessels of 
bronze or earthenware, following the style of the Greek 
vases they imported, show a capacity for art; we see a 
society of great nobles, opulent and luxurious. Yet 
there was something dark and coarse about the Etrus¬ 
cans : in their art they liked to portray the torments of 
hell, and to see men fight and kill each other was an 
amusement to the Etruscan nobles at their feasts. It 
was from the Etruscans that the ancient world got 
gladiatorial shows, and the practice of triumphal pro¬ 
cessions in which the conqueror made a parade of the 
coMucred. 

Tne region occupied by the Etruscans, or Tuski, was 
that between the Arno and the Tiber, still called, after 
them, Tuscany. Southwards, between the Tiber and 
the Liris, the plains and the foothills of the Apennines 
were inhabitea by one of the Italiot peoples, the Latini, 
kinsmen of the Sabini, or Sabclli, who lived in the 
hills north and east of them. The Latins were shep¬ 
herds, herdsmen, small cultivators, without cities and 
without any central government, only refuges, con¬ 
structed of wood and earth, called oppida, built on 
some bit of higher ground, where the people of the 
neighbourhood could gather in case of need—a con- 
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dition of things very like that of their distant Wlro 
cousins in Britain and Central Europe. Yet although 
they were divided into about forty small, separate com¬ 
munities, the Latins had a sense that they formed one 
people distinct from others. Some time before 700 they 
nad come to meet together periodically to offer federal 
worship to Jupiter I^tialis on the highest hill near a 
group of villages called Alba Longa. 

On the Tiber, facing the country of the Etruscans, 
there was a group of low hills, on which some Latins 
had established setdements. The chief setdement was 
on a hill called Palatinus, probably after Pales, a god¬ 
dess specially worshipped by Latin shepherds. The 
setdement was important because it overlooked the 
point where the Tiber could most easily be crossed by 
raiders from the other side. In the course of the seventh 
century the Palatine settlement and the other Latin 
setdements on neighbouring heights came to unite in 
the federation of the “Seven Hills,the Septimontium. 
(These seven, it should be said in passing, were only 
part of the seven hills which were later on reckoned as 
the hills of Rome.) The federation strengthened its 
position by annexing the Avcntinc Hill, on which was 
a village still inhabited by men belonging to the pre- 
Latin population of the land, Ligurians. It came into 
rivalry with Alba Longa, which claimed to be the 
federal centre of the Latin people as a whole, with the 
result that the larger and looser Alban federation was 
broken up, and the Latins fell into a state of dangerous 
disunion. The menace from the Etruscans grew graver. 
As a precaution the Latins of the Septimontium estab- 
lishea a post at Ostium to watch the lower reach of the 
Tiber. 


But towards 650 the Etruscans began a career of 
conquesti To the south they subjugated, not the Latin 
country only, but the country inhabited bv other Italiot 
p^plcs, beyond the Liris, beyond the Vulturnus, the 
%interland of Greek colonics, Cumae and Naples. 
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The Greeks in the seventh century were still pushing 
forward as colonists in the Western Mediterranean. 
Inevitably they came into collision with the Etruscans. 
Etruscan pirates preyed on Greek commerce. The 
Etruscans formed an alliance against the Greeks with 
the Carthaginians. 

Carth^c was a city founded on the North African 
coast by Canaanites from Tyre. The Phoenicians of the 
Syrian coast were Semites, like the Israelites and the 
Arabs, not Wires. They had been a great seafaring 
trading people for centuries, and, like the Greeks, 
founded cities in the Western Mediterranean, in Africa 
and Spain; Carthage (/.e., Karuhadasht, “ New City 
became the leading one. After Nebuchadnezzar de¬ 
stroyed Tyre in 574, the Phoenicians of the mother- 
country sank as a people, but the Phoenicians of the 
African colonists, united round Carthage, aspired to 
dominate the traffic of the West, and then they, too, 
were brought into collision with the Greeks. After the 
expansion of the Etruscans, allied with the Cartha¬ 
ginians in the sixth century, the forward colonial move¬ 
ment of the Greeks in Italy was arrested. 

It was no doubt grievous to the Latms to be a sub¬ 
ject people under Etruscan kings. Yet it was one of 
the cases in which the rule of an alien people is educa¬ 
tive. The Latins now learnt to gather together into 
cities (urbes), to build in stone; Etruscan science drained 
the campagna; pasture lands became arable. It was im¬ 
portant for the Etruscan masters of the land to make 
the “ Seven Hills ” which commanded the passage 
over the Tiber a strong position. Some time before 600 
the federated group or villages was turned into a city, 
and the Etruscans gave the city a new name—Rumon, 
which became afterwards Roma, Rome. Perhaps the 
name is Old Latin and meant River-town perhaps 
it is Etruscan, in which case it is no use guessing. 
Rome soon embraced more than the old Septimontium. 
In the course of the sixth century two other hills were 
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a 4 dcd--*tlic Quiriiial, on which there was an ojder 
settlement of Sabines, and the CapitoL The Capitol 
became the citadel; on its summit a temple was ouilt 
to the triad, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The new 
dty was fortified with a stone wall. 

In the end the Etruscans were driven out of the 
Latin country. The welUcnown Roman legend about 
the expulsion of the Etruscan king, Tarquin the Proud, 
and the foundation of the republic (traditional date, 
510-509 B.c.) is not histoij. What probably happened 
IS that towards the end ot the sixth century b.c. a rising, 
of the Latins against their Etruscan masters coincided 
with a war between the Etruscans and the Greeks of 
Cumat. A combined Latin and Greek army defeated 
the Etruscans at Aricia (according to Greek historians 
in 524). Rome, the headquarters of Etruscan rule in 
the Lada country, the Etruscan king probably held till 
after the success of the combined Greeks and Latins 
was clear. Then the Ladn aristocracy of Rome, too, 
joined the national cause and freed tne city from the 
Etruscans. 

Rome inherited from the Etruscans not only stone 
buildings and public works, but the imperialist idea. 
Vndcr Etruscan kings it had been the ruling city of 
the Latin country, and Rome did not want to lose its 
dominant position because the Latins were free. It 
wanted still to dominate Latium. But the struggle to 
do that involved conquest beyond, and that again 
further conquest, till Rome saw all Italy united under 
its rule. Yet the process could not come to an end 
there. Circumstances pressed Rome to extend its rule 
across the sea—^first to Sicily, then to Gaul and Spain 
and the Eastern Mediterranean, till all the countries 
round tli^ Mediterranean, Gaul, and Britain, were 
ruled from Rome. It took Rome more than six cen* 
turks after the driving out of the Etruscans to reach 
jlls largest expansion; men its power of expansion and 
llbsorprion ceased—the German peoples beyond the 
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Rhine, the Iranian kingdoms bcvond the Euphrates, 
still left bi^ with menace on the frontier. It was not a 
process which went forward according to any human 
plan or programme. The farmer aristocrats who took 
counsel tog^cther in Rome, when the Etruscans were 
gone, can nave imagined it as little as we imagine con- 

a ucring the moon. They only wanted to make sure 
lat their will would be predominant in the familiar 
Latin country between the Tiber and the Liris. The 
process went forward because circumstances always 
made it seem necessary to make another advance in 
order to safeguard what had been already won—widi 
misgivings often and attempts at compromise, very 
much as the British power went forward in India. 

In the struggle with the Etruscans, Rome suffered 
materially. At one time the Etruscan chief, Lars Por- 
senna of Clusium, succeeded in temporarily rcoccupy- 
ing the city and demolished its fortifications. Rome 
did not have a stone ring-wall again till 378. It no 
doubt had earthwork defences in the interval, but its 
best defence was, like that of unfortified Sparta, its 
army. The Etruscans were a declining power in the 
fifth century after their Italian empire had been cut in 
two by the loss of Latium. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CONQUEST OF ITALY 

The other Latins resisted the attempt of Rome to 
restore its hegemony. It came to fighting, and the 
Romans decisively defeated their Latin cousins in the 
battle of Lake Rcgillus (496). In 493 (of course, all 
dates in Roman history at this time arc merely tradi¬ 
tional and approximate) Rome concluded an alliance 
with the Laun League on the footing of complete 
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equality. Allied military actioo was concerted, if ncccs- 
aary, by meetings of the Roman and Latin leaders at 
the headquarters of the Latin League near Aricia. The 
Romans and the Latins of the League had need of each 
other because of the enemies surrounding both. These 
enemies were the Sabellian hill-peoples, who in the 
fifth century were coming down to conquer the low- 
lying fertile plains—Sabines, iEquians, Volsdans. With 
the Sabines fighting went on continually for the first 
half of the fifth century; after that there seems to have 
been peace for 150 years. With the iEquians and 
Volscians the Romans and Latins had repeated wars 
throughout the fifth century. To the north Rome had 
a standing enmity with the Etruscan town of Vcii, 
each desiring to control the navigation of the Tiber. 
On this front, too, war was often going on during the 
fifth century with intervals of truce. None of these 
wars led to large changes of frontier; it was a question 
of raids on one side or the other. But already the 
aristocracy of Rome showed a disposition to make 
diplomatic alliances; against Veii they made alliance 
with a rival Etruscan city, Caere; against the ^Equians 
and Volscians with another hill-people, the Hcrnici. 

The legend which connects the cessation of king- 
ship in Rome with the expulsion of the Etruscans may 
be true, though at Rome, too, as at Athens, there con¬ 
tinued to be a king,” reduced in this ease to the 
character of a high priest, with merely religious func¬ 
tions. In the fifth century the commanoers of the 
citizen army were the heads of the state; they had the 
name of prators —/.e., pra-itores, “ those who go in 
front, who lead ”—were elected annually for a year 
only, and were two, or perhaps three, in number. At 
the end of the third century the number of praetors had 
been increased to six, and me two chief ones, who gave 
their mnm to the year, came to be called consuls. The 
power belonged at the outset to a group of noble 
families, described as patricians, because the members of 
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the semtt — i,e., CouBcil of Old Men—who were all 
chosen from amongst these families, were called patres 
('* fathers **). The part of the people of Rome who 
were not patricians were described by the term plebs — 
‘‘ that which iills up " the city. How this distinction 
between patricians and plebs had come about is a vexed 
question; one theory is that there was originally a 
difference of race between the two, but that is now 
generally thought unlikely. At the beginning of the 
fifth century the plebs already had certain political 
rights. The assembly, which was, to start with, a 
meeting of the citizen army, the comitia centuriata, in¬ 
cluded both patricians ana plebeians, and it was this 
assembly which elected the annual magistrates, de¬ 
cided the question of war or peace, and said “ Yes 
or “ No ” to laws presented to it by the consuls. But 
no plebeian could be a magistrate, and the assembly 
had no control over the executive government, whicn 
was carried on by the praetors in consultation with the 
senate. The plebeians were dissatisfied with their 
status, and during the fifth century, whilst Rome was 
fighting for its existence with the peoples round, an 
internal struggle was going on as well. By a scries of 
temporary expedients and compromises the plebs 
acquired gradually more equality and power. Near 
the beginning of the century the plebs secured the 
institution of certain officers of its own, called tribunes 
of the plebs. About 450 the Valerian Laws ordained 
that resolutions passed by the plebs in its own tribe 
assembly {plebi-scita) should become law. A little later 
marriages between patricians and plcbians were made 
legal, and the chief commands in the state were opened 
to plebeians. 

Towards the end of the fifth century Rome and the 
Latins passed from defensive warfare against the 
A^quians and Voiscians to a forward policy. The 
dEquian country was occupied about 392. The Volscian 
power was broken in the early years of the fourth 
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<$entui7» and a Latin coiony established at Ciroeit in 
liidir country. 

It should be noticed here that one reason why the 
Romans spread their power farther and farther is that 
they knew, better than other peoples, how to bind 
firmly to their state territory already conquered. One 
means was that of colomes, A certain number of 
Roman citizen-soldiers were planted as a little city 
community, a miniature of Rome, at the strategic 
points of the territory to be held. The citizens of a 
colony continued to be citizens of Rome, and, when 
they enme to Rome, might vote in the assembly. Other 
colonies were planted by Latins and Romans together, 
and called “Latin” colonies. They had the same 
rights as the old Latin cities allied with Rome. 

At the end of the fifth century Rome also made a 
forward move over the Tiber. In 396 Vcii was taken 
and destroyed. But a few years afterwards Rome was 
overtaken oy a serious disaster. At this moment came 
the second great break-through of the barbarian peoples 
of the north in the jxiriod for which there are his¬ 
torical records. Large bodies of Gauls, Celts, poured 
over the Alps into Italy. They passed through the 
country, marauding and destroying. One body stormed 
Rome unfortified as it was, except the Capitol. After 
the Gauls had vainly besieged the Capitol for a few 
months, the Romans bought them off by a large pay¬ 
ment of blackmail (about 390). So far as Rome went 
the disaster was transient. But in North Italy the 
Gauls settled down upon the country. All the rich 
plains watered by the Fo and its tributaries became a 
Strange land to the Italians, a country of Gauls talking 
tbftr welsh, Gallia Cisalpina (“ Gaul this side of the 
Alps*’)- And to the older peoples of Italy these 
^llorAcrn barbarians, established so near, continued for 
f many generations to be a terror. 

To me Etruscans the loss of the territory on the Po 
lil^as a new weakening. The Romans, having destroyed 
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Veil, soon after conquered Southern Etruria, In the 
latter half of the fifth century the Etruscans had also 
lost Campania, which had been conquered by the most 
formidable of all the Sabcllian mountain peoples, the 
Samnites, As a people the Etruscans had had tneir day.^ 

After the Gallic disaster the Romans built a new* 
stone wall round the city. The fourth century saw 
their power grow. About the middle of it the Volscians 
were finally crushed and their territory annexed. But 
the Romans had also to quell the resentment of their 
Latin allies. In 358, after a good deal of fighting, the ' 
alliance was restored, but on terms more favourable 
to Rome. 

The Latin question, howevw, was not yet settled. 
It did not get settled till Rome had made another 
move forward—into the fertile Campanian country, at 
the invitation of the people of Capua, who were nard 
pressed by the Samnites. This brought the Romans 
and Samnites into collision for the first time. The 
Samnites were defeated in 341, and Rome annexed 
Campania. The Latins were thus enclosed by Rome, 
north and south, and made their last desperate effort 
to shake off the Roman yoke. They addressed a scries 
of demands to Rome, one of which was that, of the 
two praetors at the head of the Roman state, one should 
always be a Latin. It came again to war, and this time, 
when the Latins had been defeated, Rome determined to 
have done with the Latin question for ever. The Latin 
League was abolished, except for the continuance of 
annual sacrifices on the Alban Mountain (338), Each 
Latin city was connected with Rome by a separate 
treaty, but the political and social connections of the 
Latin cities between each other were broken. The 
citizens of the more privileged Latin cities were made 
full citizens of Rome, so that they could marry Roman 
women, and if any one of them came to Rome he 
could vote in the assembly. But the citizen of one 
latin dty might not marry a woman belonging to 
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anotlier. When this arrangement was once established, 
the Latins do not seem to have felt it an evil one: in 
the great struggles coming the Latins held faithfully 
by Rome* 

A great war with the Samnites, the stalwart high¬ 
landers who were serious rivals with the Romans for 
the hegemony of Italy, followed within the next two 
generations, in the first phase (327-312) the Samnites 
fought without allies and were fcaten. In the second 
(312 to 290) the Etruscans and Umbrians and some of 
the Gauls joined against Rome—a great union of 
Italian peoples to contest the claim of one city to rule. 
Rome had to fight on several fronts at once, but it had 
the advantage of the inner lines. It won in virtue of 
efficient strategy, which enabled it to beat the Etrus¬ 
cans separately and dien turn upon the Samnites and 
Umbrians ana defeat them decisively in the battle of 
Sentinum (2§5), In 290 the Samnites had to accept the 
Roman supremacy. Eight years later a last attempt of 
the Etruscans to revolt, in alliance with the Gaulish 
tribe called Boii, was crushed (282). In the same year 
the Romans advanced into Southern Italy, defeated the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, who were besieging the 
Greek city of Thurii, and put a Roman garrison in 
Other Greek cities—Locri, Croton, Rhegium on the 
Straits of Messina. 

All Italy south of the Gaulish country was now 
under Rome, except the Greek colony of Tarentum, 
In the general decline of the Italian Greeks, Tarentum, 
which claimed a Spartan as its founder was still rich 
and powerful. During the fourth century b.c. the 
rising city of Latin “ barbarians ” had been coming 
into closer contact with the Greeks, with the people 
who had advanced beyond the rest of mankind in 
fciowledgc and culture. In 327 the Romans had fought 
^ with the Greeks of Naples, and, having received their 
surrender the following year, made an alliance with 
Naples on the footing of formal equality. Compared 
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widt die Greeks, the Romans were at this time rude 
and primitive. They had few or no books, and used 
writing, the signs which the Greeks had brought to 
Italy, only for inscriptions—the text of treaties, cpi- 
tapns, brief priestly records of things to be remem¬ 
bered year by year. They had no literature, though no 
doubt a certain number of songs, orally handed down, 
in the rough old Italian metre. But the ideas of the 
Greeks were beginning to infiltrate—^not, in the first 
instance, Greek philosophy, which the worthy city 
fathers would have been quite incapable of understand¬ 
ing, but the lively stories which the Greeks told about 
their gods. The Roman gods had met a purely 

? ractical need, gave little scope to poetical imagination. 

"he Romans had a vague sense that every operation 
and work depended for its success on some unseen 
power, and so they simply named the unseen power in 
each particular case after the operation or the thing, 
and performed some act to make the power favourable. 
A goddess Cunina had to watch over the baby in its 
cradle {cuna\ a goddess Potina make it drink properly 
{potar€)y a god Fabulinus enable it to talk (fabiUari); 
a god Janus looked after doors {janutr). There was a 
special deity for each agricultural operation, called 
after the operation; a g^ iEsculanus for money of 
bronze and so on. But the Romans did not tell 
stories about these gods. They had a few greater gods, 
perhaps thought of more personally—the chief god 
Jupiter (that is, Father I^u, the old Wiro sky-god 
Dpus); his mate Juno; Minerva, the goddess of handi¬ 
craftsmen; Mayors, originally an agricultural or vege¬ 
tation deity, though he later on turned into Mars, die 
god of war; Venus, an old Italian agricultural goddess. 
But even of these gods the Romans had, so far as we 
know, no traditional stories to tell. The important 
thing for the Romans was what was done, the proper 
rim 5 act, the right formub. They had a profound 
belief in the real power of such things, and no doubt 

3 
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In ikt mstter nf ft%kms cerecnoiiidi kad a imly 
K^dborait tradition^ handed down in die diiSemit 
ndesdjr corporationt and stricdy observed* But after 
tetercotirse with the Greeks—Romans visiting the 
Greek cities of the coast, Greeks coming to Rome for 
trade^the Romana began to pick up the Greek myth¬ 
ology and fasten it on to dieir own gods. In the case 
of Apollo they borrowed from the Greeks an alto* 
gedier new deity with his Greek name, but in the case 
of most of the Greek deities they identified each of 
them with one or other of their own—Zeus was 
Jupiter (and that was true enough, because Zeus, toc^ 
was the old Wire DySus), Athena was Minerva, Arcs 
was Mars, Aphrodite was Venus, and so on. And then 
they began to tell about Minerva the stories which the 
Greeks told about Athena, how she sprang from the 
head of Jupiter, about Venus how she rose from 
the sea, and so with the rest. In Roman religion the 

K icdce for the most part continued to be traditional 
man, but the ideas came to be almost entirely Greek. 
Whilst the Romans were so far behind the Greeks 
on the intellectual side of civilization, on the moral 
side they had a strength which the Greeks lacked. 
These primitive farmer-statesmen, by the very con¬ 
servative rigidity with which they observed the correct 
tradidofial formula, observed the traditional moral code 
with a far more conscientious fear than the ouick- 
witled, critical, chan^ble Greeks. This meant cniefiy 
that tbt word of a Roman, given on oath, could be 
much more depended on than the word of a Greek, 
and dial: Romans were much more honest in public 
office diey really believed that it would be 

dangenilA^liO offimd die unseen powers. And in the 
iliatt«| government, though the Romans 

had/luiiJxiuch inidiatuai theorv, dll diey picked up 
dlt Greek theories later on, thqr had an informal 
rather like die English, of the best thing to 
ipj. Ti^ showed a pracd^ sagadty in erganizing 
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their empire in Italy, greater than that shown by any 
Greek people. 

And now the first great conflict between flicsc two 
peoples, Romans ana Greeks, occurred. Tarentum, 
which had been fighting the barbarians of Italy for 
centuries, was not going to give way so easily to the 
upstart Latin power on the Tiber. In 281 b.c. it called 
in Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, a cousin of Alexander the 
Great’s, who hoped to mal^ conquests in the west, as 
Alexander had made in the cas 4 one of the stormy 
adventurer kings of that troubled time. Pyrrhus came to 
Italy with troops armed and drilled in the Macedonian 
way, Greek military science, and some of the elephants 
which Alexander had brought from India. When the 
Romans met this new kind of enemy in 280 they were 
beaten; they were beaten again in 279. But Pyrrhus’ 
success really hung on the question whether the holct 
of Rome on the peoples of Central Italy remained firm. 
In spite of the defeats, it did, so that Pyrrhus* victories, 
were of the kind called after him, “ Pyrrhic.*’ When 
Pyrrhus, having overrun Sicily, returned to Italy, he* 
was decisively defeated by the Romans at Bcncvcntum> 
(275). That was the end of his western adventure. 
Three years later Tarentum was surrendered to Rome. 
All Italy south of the Gaulish country was now 
Roman. 

The Roman organization of their empire in Italy 
showed sagacious discrimination. The subject com¬ 
munities were ordered in a scries of grades, according 
to their degree of local autonomy and the extent to 
which their citizens could participate in the citizenship 
of Rome. Roman statesmanship invented the mmf- 
dfnum, which meant an Italian non-Roman city, whose 
citizens had the social righto of Roman citizens—^they 
might marry Roman women and have commert^ 
rcktions with Romans—but not die political ones— 
they could not vote or hold office in Rome. Tusculum 
is said to have been the first munkipium (381 b.c.). 
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The itsAhti peoples had lost their freedom; they had 
to supply men to fight for Rome, and pay tribute to 
the Roman state. On the other hand, the endless wars 
between the different communities had given place to 
the Roman peaces commercial intercourse was ex¬ 
tended by the Roman roads, and there was always the 
prospect for the subject peoples of obtaining some day 
the Roman citizenship. The story of how Roman power 
grew shows how foolish the phrase is which one some¬ 
times heats that “ force settles nothing.” It was force 
put forth in bitter battle, the anguisTi and death of 
mnumerabte young men, which settled whether the 
Romans or Latins were going to rule Latium, whether 
the Romans or Samnites were going to rule Italy, 
whether the Romans or Carthaginians were going to 
rule the Western Mediterranean. Yet the story also 
shows how true it is that nothing is settled by force 
0hnc: the Roman victories in batuc would have Jed to 
Nothing durable if Rome’s hold on the subject peoples 
had not been confirmed by the discriminating sagacity 
of Roman statesmanship. 


CHAPTER IX 

ROME AND CARTHAGE 

The question whether Rome or Carthage was to rule 
the Western Mediterranean probably did make a 
j^eat difference to the future of mankind. From its 
bw on the African coast this Semitic seafaring 
mercantile powcf had for centuries been striving for 
spheres of power overseas. In the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies tbmc had been repeated fighting between the 
Carthaghlians and the Greeks of Sicily for the pos¬ 
session M#ie island, and the Carthaginians succeeded 
in estamtshidg themselves strongly in the western part 
of it* The Carthaginians also, when the First Punic 
War bnuike out, possessed the coast regions of Sardinia 
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ajptd Corac^ and the Lipari Islands, so that the very 
sea which washed the shores of Latium was dominated 
by this alien power* 

The critical moment came in 264, when a body of 
Italian mercenaries who had, quite unjustifiably, seized 
the Greek city of Messana (called Messina to-day) on 
the Sicilian shore opposite Rhegium, appealed to Rome 
for help. The Carthaginians threw a garrison into the 
city, and Rome had to make the momentous decision 
whether to send a force across the sea into Sicily to 
fight Carthage. There was no immediate danger to 
Rome, but states have often gone to war, not because 
they arc direedy attacked, but in order to prevent 
some other state getting a position of advantage from 
which it might attack them in the future. Rome be^in 
the First Punic War as such a “ preventive ** war. The 
wars against Carthage are called “ Punic ” because that 
is a Latin form of the Greek word we transcribe as 
** Phoenician.*' 

The First Punic War (264-241) was a fight for Sicily. 
At the outset the Roman army seemed to make satis¬ 
factory progress; then it appeared impossible to dis¬ 
lodge the Carthaginians from their strongholds in the 
west of the island, unless the Romans created a fleet 
and wrested the command of the sea from the enemy. 
For the first time, the Romans in 260 took to the sea, 
and, strange to say, they inflicted defeats on the ex¬ 
perienced Carthaginians. Yet even this did not serve 
to dislodge the Carthaginians. In 256 the Romans 
actually landed a force in Africa to strike at Carthage 
itself, out this force met with disaster the following 
year. On the of this came disasters at sea, 255 to 
249, and till 240 the war seemed to drag on inconclu- 
sivdy. In 242 the Romans made a fresh effort at sea, 
whicn turned out successful (battle of the flBgates 
Islands, 243). After that Carthage accepted the Roman 
terms—to evacuate Sicily and the Li^i Islands and 
pay a heavy indemnity (241). Sicily became the first of 
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tite Rofttian mme& possessions—o *"pioviaoe/* m 
WU adled. Soon ftftnr the c^s^nsion of peace 
mercenary troops of Carth^e mutinied, amongst them 
diose bolding Sardinia, "ms gave the Romans an 
opportunity to oust Carthage from Sardinia and Cor** 
Sica as well. Prom 238 to 325 Rome was conquering 
Sardinia^ from 237 to 231 Corsica. 

Two odier questions were serious ones for Rome: 
one was that of the Gauls in the north of Italy, the 
other was that of the control of the Adriatic. From 


238>236 Rome was fighting the Gauls again, who laid 
siege to Ariminum. This Gallic attack broke down. 
There came another more serious one in 226, but the 
Gauls were severely defeated in the battle of Telamon 
(125). After that Rome advanced conquering to the 
Alps. Roman armies crossed the Po and in 222 took 
the Gaulish town of Mediolanum (Milan), the head- 

a uarters of the great Insubrian tribe. The control of 
1C Adriatic depended on Rome’s getting command of 
the opposite eastern coast. Unlike the Italian coast, 
which is almost harbourless, the cast coast of the 
Adriatic is a succession of creeks and islands, admir> 


ably useful to a naval power. There were now nests of 
Illyrian pirates, and in 22/^22% Rome was fightii^ the 
Illyrians, the ancestors of me modern Albanians. Rome 
succeeded in forming an Illyrian kingdom under its 
protection. In 219 the Illyrian king revolted, but the 
Romans reptined their supremacy, and the king took 
refuge with Philip V, of Macedonia. It was another 
momentous move aonoss the sea, when the Romans got 
a foothold in the Balkan peninsula. 

In 218 the Second Punic War (218-201), the 
most the Roman Republic ever fought with a 

foiei|mflip^ Since the p^ce of 24X Carthage had 


mlm barbaric peoples. Ine occasion of the out- 
pof war was the stonning of the Spanish town 
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Sagantum by the Carthadxu^ general Hannibal. 
Rome declared war» and Hannibal marched with his 
army and his eleplmts (African ones this time) right 
through Southern Gaul, over the Alps, into Italy, and 
Was at once joined by the bulk of die C^uls. Hannibal 
was a general of genius, and inflicted a series 
^palling defeats upon die Roman legions—Batdc of 
Trcbia ^i8), of the Trasimcnc Lake (217), of Cannae 
(ai6). After Cannae the Romans almost gave up hope 
of saving the city from capture. Yet Hannibal was too 
prudent ever to attempt a siege of Rome. The matir 
power at the disposal of Carthage was really inferior 
to the man^power at the disposal of Rome, and Han¬ 
nibal was fighting at a great distance from his home 
base. His gambler’s throw could succeed only if Rome 
were deserted by its Italian subject allies or if Mace¬ 
donia joined in. But although the Gauls joined 
Hannibal from the beginning, and most of Southern 
Italians after Cannae, the solid fabric of Roman power 
in Central Italy held together. Hannibal in 215 made 
an alliance with Philip V. of Maccdon, but the Romans 
were able to keep Philip occupied by stirring up tte 
states of Greece hostile to him. Although Hannibal 
remained in South Italy till 203, he had long been 
unable to do anything efmctual, and meantime Roman 
armies were conquering the Carthaginian dominion in 
Spain. In 203 Hannibal was recalled home to take 
command against Scipio, who had landed with a 
Roman army on the African coast. Scipio (called after¬ 
wards Africanus) won the Battle of 2 ^ma (202) against 
him, and Carthage was obliged to make a peace which 
ended for good its position as a great power. All its 
oversea dominions, in Spain ana the islands, were 
transfexTcd to Rome, and in Africa itself the Numidiaii 
kingdom, neighbour to Carthage, became a kind of 
Roman protectorate. The whole of the Western Medt^ 
terraneao was now within the Roman sphere of power* 
In Spain two new “ provinces were constituted. 
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chapter' X 

THE ADVANCE INTO THE EAST 

Ths contemporary Greek historian, Polybius, insists 
^t with the Roman victory over Carthage, Mcditer* 
ranean history, which had hitherto consisted of the 
separate histories of a number of different states, be¬ 
comes one whole. It is absorbed in the history of Rome. 
About aoo B.c. Rome was at a parting of the ways. To 
die west and north there were wide countries—^what 
arc now France, Spain, Portugal, Britain—^inhabited by 
young semi-barbarous Celtic peoples; to the east,*be¬ 
yond the Adriatic, the countries inhabited by Greeks 
or by people who had taken on the Greek civilization, 
widi great industrious cities like Alexandria and 
Corinth and Ephesus, a rich and complicated life 
marked by material luxury and literary culture and 
fine art. Rome at that moment could either direct its 
energies to bringing under its direction, developing 
and educating the strong, fresh peoples of the west 
and north, or to making itself the predominant power 
in the old and partly decrepit world of the Hellenistic 
east. It chose at the bemnning of the second century 
a.c. to turn eastwards. A distinguished modern 
scholar, to whose recent book this sketch is indebted, 
hion Homo, holds that Rome at that critical moment 
tnade the wrong choice. Rome did also, it is true, 
make some forward moves during the second century 
ax. in Spain and Gauly though so much of its energy 
Was diverted elsewhere; but, later on, when Spain, as 
a whole, and Gaul and Britain were brought under the 
governmiail of the Roman Empire, Italian man-power 
hac|4Mi lirgdy exhausted by the long period ol civil 
Gratis iwlwBn Rome could no longer do what it might 
had it pursued the conquest of Spain and 
and Britain in 200 s.c. The lure of the Greek 
Imaf walftw stroug. 
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Since the days when patricians strove with plebeians 
in Rome, the Roman aristocracy had grcatlv changed. 
As many plebeian families became rich ana powerful, 
and the plebeians got equal political rignts with 
patricians, the old distinction became unimportant. A 
new aristocracy came into being based on wealth and 
a record of holding high office in the state. In practice, 
a certain set of families, some patrician, some plebeian, 
came to monopolize the highest commands. And not 
only had the composition of the Roman nobility 
chatted, but its character was changing too. After 
the &cond Punic War, Rome drew in on a larger scale 
wealth from abroad. Many Romans and Italians took 
to oversea trade, and went as merchants to other lands. 
In the nobility many men became great capitalists. 
With these changes tne morale of the Roman nobility 
changed too. The old simplicity and honesty were 
going in the second century b.c.; duplicity and ruth- 
Icssness in e:^loiting the subject peoples became ever 
commoner. For go^ and for evil the influence of 
Greek literature spread in Roman society. Some of the 
great nobles at the beginning of the second century 
were ardent Philhcllencs, and studied Greek books 
under Greek masters. Since the middle of the third 
century the beginnings of a Latin literature had 
appeared, composed pardy of rude translations from 
Greek works, partly of imitations. The authors were, 
in many cases, Greeks who had become domiciled in 
Rome, like Livius Andronicus, who translated the 
Odyssey, and, perhaps, Ennius, who made an epic, in 
the metre of Greek epic poetry, about the Second Punic 
War. In proportion, of course, as the Roman upper 
class fell under the spell of the great products of 
Hellenism, it seemed more desirable to them to play a 
great part in the Greek world. 

But it was not sentiment chiefly which made Rome 
turn eastwards in 200 b.c. The alliance of Philip with 
Hannibal had suggested danger from diat quarter 
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#ydi become awkward in future ccmtmgericics 
if Rome aid not use die oppormnitjr to neutralise it 
nowa Hence soother preventive war deliberately 
entered on. Rome bad had one brush with Philip 
during the Second Punic War, the “ First Macedonian 
War " (2x4*^205 ax.). In 200, Rome attacked Mace* 
donia (die “ Second Macedonian War After trying 
unsuccessfully to invade Macedonia from the west, 
through the mountains, in 196 the Roman army 
attacked from the south, from Thessaly, In X97 the 
Phiiheliene proxonsul, Flamininus, defeated Philip 
at Cynos-cepnalai, and Rome took the old place of 
Macedonia as the predominant power in Greece. At 
the Isthmian Games of 196, Flamininus proclaimed 
that die Greek states which had been subject to Mace- 
<k>nia should be free. The multitude of Greeks present 
Sobbed with emotion, but the Romans, of course, knew 
diat if the Greeks were left to themselves they could 
be trusted to go on cutting each other’s throats. In 194 
the Roman forces really evacuated Greece. 

But another power now struck in—the Macedonian 
Selcadd King who ruled Syria and Asia Minor, 
Andochus IIL With the resources of his Asiatic 
Empire, he thought himself the proper person to seize 
the inheritance which the rival House of Antigonus 
had been compelled to relinquish. In 192 he invaded 
Greece in alliance with the ^toUans. The iEtolians 
had fought AS allies of Rome against Philip; now they 
}mned Andochus against Rome. But the army of 
Andochus in Greece crumpled up before the Rrnnan 
attack and he withdrew to Asia. Then the Romans 
made another advance eastwards. Just as they had felt 
it ncceiltiry to paralyze Macedonia in order to make 
tiieii^^don on the Adriadc safe, so now, in order to 
fiudlf^dleir position in Greece safe, they felt it neces^ 
JlMtfy Id hiUow up Andochus into Asia Minor. In 191 a 
illMterxiig defeat was inflicted on Andochus near 
liagiiesfiKm'Sipylus. The Romans did not venture at 
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dat^ taak« a {mvince of a coimtry so ifar awa^; 
so tboy compelled Andochiis to evacuate aU Asia 
Minor north of the Taurus^ and made over the Seleudd 
dominions there to dieir friend, King Attains of Per- 
gamon. 

After the death of Philip* he was succeeded by his 
son, Perseus, whom the Romans regarded as un¬ 
friendly to them. They determined to destroy the 
Antigonid kingdom for good. Perseus had given no 
adec^uate casus belli\ he was willing to make every 
possible concession, short of sclf-annmilation, to stave 
off the Roman attack. But Rome was implacable, and 
Perseus had to fight—the “ Third Maceaonian War ” 
(171-168). The Batde of Pydna in 168 left Perseus with 
no further possibility of defence. He was sent to Italy, 
to die obscurely. Macedonia was split up into four 
separate republics under Roman control. 

The spirit of the Roman aristocracy and Roman 
people had now become imperialist in the ugliest 
sense. They did not undertake themselves the govern¬ 
ment of the Greek states; they were satisfied if the 
men in power in each state were utterly subservient to 
the Roman will. Rhodes, an old friend of Rome’s, was 
humiliated and punished simply because it had at¬ 
tempted mediation between Rome and Perseus, whom 
Rome had resolved to destroy. The Achxans had been 
allies of Rome since 198, yet there were a certain 
number of men amongst them who wished to regard 
it as a friendship between two free states, a rdation 
which might save self-respect. That Rome would not 
tolerate. In 165 a thousand Achacans of the upper 
class, indicated by the pro-Roman party as too inde¬ 
pendent in spirit, were swept off as hostages to Rome, 
amongst them the historian Polybius. The Greek and 
Hellenistic monarchic states in Asia and Egypt &e 
Romans were content for Ae time being to leave alone, 
10 long as Aey were weak. And Ae Romans conld do 
k good deal to keep them weak by encouraging revolts 
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ws^ikli likuitegrtted th^ sudb as< tbe |«wi 4 i revoii 
Aadochus IV« m Palestine, ot {irnmodiiig the 
feuds within the royal families, to winch the royal 
families were in any case only too prone* 

In Macedonia and Greece the last fights for in¬ 
dependence were fought in the middle of the second 
century* Macedonia revolted in 149 under a leader 
who pretended to be of the Andgonid family; when 
the Romans beat down this revolt the following year, 
Macedonia as a whole was made into a provmce. In 
147 the docility of the Achseans reached its limit at a 
new demand of Rome, and they fought rather than 
give way. It was hopeless, of course, and they were 
mished in a year* All Greece was put under the 
Roman Governor of Macedonia. It was because the 
Romans in 147 were again fighting in Africa that 
the Achaeans dared to resist. Since 203, Carthage had 
existed as a mercantile town without any empire, and 
had shown itself as submissive as it well could be to 
the will of Rome. But the Romans, in their new 
consciousness of mastery, determined to annihilate 
Carthage altogether delenda est Carthago When 
they made this plain, the Carthaginians put up the best 
fi^l they could—the “ Third Punic War,*' 149-1^6. 
Scipio Airicanus the younger, son Iw adoption of the 
vlcux of Zama, took Carthage in 140, and its old terri- 
mry became the Roman province of Africa. Where the 
great Phoenician city had stood there was only a field 
of ruins. Another famous mercantile city of the 
Mediterranean was Corinth. That had been a member 
of the Achxan League which had fought Rome. In die 
same year in which they destroyed Cardiac the 
Romania destroyed Corinth as well. The site of Corinth 
loo desolate for a century, after which a new 

Ck^niN^v^lwitb a new population, pardy Italian, was 
into being by iuu^ Caesar, 
mlj^iig the first ^f of die second century the 
Pdmans were also ^ting forward in the north and 
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Wtit. The conquesi of North Italy, the Gaulish 
country, was ccanpleted between aoo and 191. In 178 
and 177 the Romans were working their way round 
the north end of the Adriatic, hghting in Istria. The 
conquest of Dalmatia came in 155. In the Second 
Punic War the Romans had temporarily lost Sardinia 
and Corsica. The conquest for good of these islands 
was completed by 150. In order to make a land con¬ 
nection with their provinces in Spain, the Romans 
needed to have a strip of territory along the coast of 
Gaul from the Alps to the Pyrenees. This, too (“ Gaul 
beyond the Alps they conquered in the second cen¬ 
tury, having a useful ally in the Greek city of Massalia 
(Marseilles). Probably soon after 118, what is now 
the south of France was constituted as the province 
called Narbonensis, from the Roman colony, Narbo 
(Narbonne), planted to hold the country. Across what 
is Spain and Portugal, too, the Roman armies pushed 
forward. In 138 b.c., for the first time, they reached 
the shore of the Adantic. The Gaulish country in 
North Italy became rapidly Romanized, and learnt to 
speak Latin instead of its Welsh tongue. In the last 
century b.c. two of the greatest Latin poets, Catullus 
and Virgil, and the historian Livy came from this 
country. They may well have had some Celtic blood. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE END OF THE REPUBLIC 

Rome at the opening of the last century bx. was an 
imperial state whose territory reached from Portugal 
to Asia Minor, for the old Seleucid dominions in Asia 
Minor which had been given to the King of Pergamon 
in 190, were bequeathed in 133 by the last Kmg of 
Pergamon to Rome. ^And Rome was still a republic. 
That is not contradictory to what was said earlier in 
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Httiie l)Ook—Aat in antiquity a free atate could 
od}y be a small Mate« For the Rmnaa dominion as a 
whofe was not a free state; the great mass of its in^ 
halutaiits had no share at all in determining the policy 
of the state, and had simply to obey the will of the 
lew hundred men who formed the Senate of Rome. 
In regard to the empire as a whole, the Roman great 
families were a despotic oligarchy. As regards the 
people of Rome, the power of the Senate was limited 
ny a certain measure of popular control. But the 
people of Rome itself was changing its character, be* 
coming composed of new elements drawn in from all 
over the Mediterranean world, for if a Roman master 
set free his Greek or Gaulish or Asiatic slaves, they 
became Roman citizens. And as the riches of the 
world Rowed to Rome, the people of Rome became 
restless, eager for pleasure and public shows, and free 
distributions of food. The old republican forms which 
had fitted the Roman State when it had been small 
and simple, no longer fitted the city, which had be¬ 
come the d^pot state of the Mediterranean lands; the 
rewhlic as it was in reality was something very 
dillerent from the picture of it in the imagination of 
idealists. 


In die last century b.c. the old system broke down 
altogether. The Roman nobility had become corrupt, 
individual selfishness driving out the sense of public 
duty, and had shown gross dishonesty and incompe¬ 
tence in the government of the provinces. Ambitious 
men rose to power by assuming die r 61 e of demoaats, 
getting tte favour of the mixed muldtudc which now 
consdtutf^ the ** people of Rome *’ in their attack on 
db^ nditig oligarchy. The two factions, the swporters 
of tlir iiobflity and the democrats, divided Rome m 
two. ImUt the stru|gle was not confined to assemblies 
d Ac people witmn the city of Rome. The power in 

f r state ultimately rests with those who can dispose 
Its armies. In die Rome which fought Pyrrhus and 
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Hannibal the funerals had ielt themselves servants of 
the 4tate^ obeoient to the constituted authorities, and 
iheir citiaen armies had followed them, as being that 
Now armies recruited in Italy, but employed often in 
regions far away, attached tneir loyalty to their per¬ 
sonal leader, not to the state. When that happened 
the fate of the republic was sealed. Roman ^nerals of 
the one faction could use Italian armies to i^ht Italian 
armies levied by generals of the other. The civil war 
between the faction of Marius and the faction of Sulla 
filled the years between 88 and 81 b.c., each side, as it 
prevailed in turn at Rome, massacring the partisans of 
the other. The civil war between Julius Caesar and the 
party of Pompeius occupied the years 40 to 45, amd 
swept all round the Mediterranean; it ended in Caesar, 
as ‘^Dictator,'* establishing a monarchy in cvci^thing 
but name. The further scries of civil wars which fol¬ 
lowed Caesar’s assassination by a group of the Roman 
nobility in 44, ended only when Caesar’s great-nephew 
and adopted son, known after 27 b.c. as Imperator 
Caesar Augustus, made the Roman State for good— 
though even now not in name—a military monarchy. 
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ATHENS 


INTRODUCTION 

“ Where, on the iEgean shore, a city stands, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and lignt the soil— 
Athens, the eye of Greece.” 

Milton. 

It is rightly said that to-day we owe most of the things 
which make life worth living to three races of the 
Ancient World—the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Hebrews. The Romans gave to mankind law and 
government, which are worth much; the Greeks gave 
us art, wisdom, and beauty, which are worth more; 
the Hebrews gave us our religion, which is worth 
everything. Law and government teach a man how to 
live with his fellows; art, wisdom, and beauty help to 
make him enjoy his living; religion, if it be the true 
religion, makes him live for ever. People who have 
come to know even a very little of ancient history say 
that we live now more like Romans than like any other 
race of ancient times; this is not quite true. One city 
of ancient Greece, a city which is still Athens, showed 
to the world a State and a people very near to us. It 
was a place where men found freedom and lived un¬ 
armed; where men tried to rule themselves; where 
democracy was real; where what we call communism, 
women’s suffrage, and abolition of slavery were dis¬ 
cussed four hundred years before Christ was born; 
where art, literature, and learning were parts of every 
gentleman; where forms and ceremonies were not 
thought much of in social intercourse; where the virtues 
of being able to run and wrestle well formed much of 
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« nm* Notwithstanding wide and obvious differences, 
who shall say that things like these do not strike the 
mind now and make one say: “ Let me look at ancient 
Athens, where such things were thought of and done 
Athens, as she ona* was, is worthy of attention; she 
with Sparta takes up much space in all modern his¬ 
tories of ancient Greece. This is partly due to gaps in 
our materials for knowledge; but it is due partly to 
the fact that Athens did, after all, count for most in 
the history of the Greek world until Philip and Alex¬ 
ander of Maccdon upset the old ideal of the city-state. 
But be this as it may, the story of Athens is the story 
of a country—I mean of a land complete and separate, 
with its people, from other lands. Now, ancient Greece 
was not a country in the modern sense, which gives us 
to understand a wide expanse of the earth, limited by 
natural, artificial, or imaginary boundaries, and peopled 
by men and women normally speaking one language 
and living in many cities, towns, and villages under 
one government. The ancient Greek world was, in¬ 
deed, a wide expanse of the earth and of the sea too; 
its people spoke one language and had other bonds of 
union; they lived, too, in many cities and villages. But 
in general each of these cities was a country, and each 
had its own government, subjected in most cases to no 
other; in every city the people lived with the polis 
(citjr) as their ideal for which they iived, for love of 
which they would cheerfully die. Only in times of 
strain did the people of a ci^ stretch out their minds 
to a wider view taking in all Hellas (Greece). Unfor¬ 
tunately this narrow view made the cities jealous of 
each other and selfish in the limited application of 
their sense of love and duty towards the State. If Great 
Britain were like the ancient Greek world, every county 
town Would have its own parliament, its own army, 

^ its own fleet if it lay on or near the coast-line, and so 
on through all the essential parts of a separate country; 
ntid war DctWcen city and city would not be unnatural 
mLMt would otea be a matter of duty. 
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The ^aration of Greek cities one from another was 
due to geography—to the division of Greece proper 
into many separate parts by mountains; again, the 
enormous coast-line of all lands round and within the 
iEgean Sea, where one could easily keep within sight 
of land, and the barrenness of the soil of Greece, made 
Greeks take easily to the sea and abide within sight of 
it, and in the course of time the Greek world came to 
consist of cities in Greece proper, on the islands in the 
jEgean, on the coasts of the Hellespont, Propontis, 
and the Black Sea; of Asia Minor; of Sicily (except its 
western end) and the toe and heel of Italy; and iso¬ 
lated settlements in North Africa. 

Within this Greek area Athens rose to be the 
greatest and most glorious place, not as the “ capital ” 
city of a Greek country,’^ but as the chief city-state 
or country of the Greek world. 


CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNINGS 

Athens was the one city of Attica, and the;, people of 
Attica were the citizens of Athens, as far back as re¬ 
corded history reaches. But this was not always so. If 
you look at a map of ancient Greece you will see that 
on the cast of the isthmus of Corinth, which prevents 
Peloponnesus (Island of Pclops) from being, in fact, 
an island, the land of Attica, springing as it were a 
triangle with the mountains of Parncs and Cithaeron 
as a base, juts to the south-east into the JEgeaxi Set, 
with two sides meeting at the point called Cape 
Sunium. It is bounded on the north by Boeotia across 
the mountains, on the north-cast 1^ narrow straits, 
beyond which lies the long island of Euboea; the south¬ 
west coast is washed by the waters of the Saronic 
Gulf, while the western borders were the district of 
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M«gara» So moontamous is land of Atuca liiat 
tfic very plains, being rather small and op^ to the sea 
on one side, are of great importance. The plain of 
Megara, being geographically part of Attica, but 
politically outside it, we must mention, since it was a 
source of conflict between the people of Athens and 
the people of Megara. Athens wished constantly to 
extend her power over Megara to the natural boundary 
formed by the Gulf of Corinth and Mount Gerancia 
across the isthmus of Corinth. The Plain of Eleusis 
once held a city ruled by a line of kings, until Athens, 
in the largest plain of all, called the Cephisian Plain 
or the Plain of Athens, conquered and absorbed it. 
The western side of this plain is watered and made 
fertile by the Cephisus, while on the eastern side flows 
the small but famous Ihssus. Between these lowlands 
comes the mountain iEgalcus, while again Mount 
Hymettus separates the Ham of Athens from south- 
eastern Attica, where no great town ever rose. Mount 
Pcntelicus almost shuts in the Plain of Athens on its 
north-east side. 

The climate of Athens was always renowned, and 
not unjustly. We can always be certain about our 
British climate in one point, that it is utterly un¬ 
certain; the climate of Greece \arics widely between 
its greatest heat and its greatest coldness, but can be 
relied on as good or bad for long periods, and that of 
Attica, and m particular Athens, came to be looked 
on as a most delightful and health-giving mean be¬ 
tween the extremes of heat and cold whicn men met 
with in other parts of the earth. The whole Mediter¬ 
ranean lies midway between the tropics and the 
northern temperate zone. In Greece winter was a 
£xed and unpleasant season, when men did not go to 
sea if ticy could help it, and unwillingly kept indoors. 
But the summer meant a clear sky and a cooling 
(almost too cooling, were the sun not so hot) nordh- 
east wind, and absence of rain from mid-May to 
mid-Scpttmbcr. There was one period of danger to 
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meti’s bo4icst—about the end of summer this wind 
gave way before an often deadly blast of heat brought 
by the southern Sirocco, heat which keeping inside 
one’s home did not make any less. The dust which 
was also stirred up might make matters worse. But 
owing to their position, the folk of Attica felt every¬ 
thing only in a moderate degree, and profited by it in 
mind and body to an extent only gained by those who 
live and delight to live in the open air thinly clad. 

Like the rest of Greece, which is a barren land, the 
soil of Attica is thin and light, even in the plains, and 
since these were open to the sea, Attic people easily 
became sailors. Still, the lowlands were better fitted 
for growing plants than they are now, and a good 
many parts of Attica came to be named after plants 
or trees. By trees I mean fruit-trees and bush-trees, for 
the Greeks did not have our forest-trees; trees like our 
mighty elms, limes, beeches, or spruces were looked 
on as un-Greek, and therefore undesirable. By far the 
most important tree was the olive, whose oil gave 
grease for cooking, soap for washing, and juice for 
fighting. It grew best in Attica, especially on Mount 
Colonus, and the oil was a staple article of trade in 
Greece in prehistoric times. To a less degree the 
nourishing fig was very characteristic of Attica. Attica? 
tried to grow its own corn—that is, wheat and barley 
—but at all times was forced to receive much of this 
from abroad, especially from South Russia. Cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine was necessary for the provision of a 
fitting drink, and Attica was able to grow it extei>- 
sivcly. Other plant-products were not important, but 
we ought not to leave out the famous honey of Mount 
Hymettus, which was adorned with pink thyme. 
Honey was used for sweetening food. The only place 
where good charcoal could be had was the woods 
round Acharnac; for timber-wood the people had to 
look far afield. There were good pastures for the 
typically domestic animals—sheep and goats. Attica 
was happy in the possession of two important mineral 
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podficts^ the marbles of Pentdicus and Hymettus 
and the silver of Laurium—the most important of all 
the rcsoiirccs of Attica; so important, indeed, that it 
was these mines which caused silver to become the 
principal medium of exchange in Greece. We can still 
trace about two thousand shafts and galleries of the 
old workings. 

Greece was never a land of roads; when we use this 
word we must understand tracks. We will only men¬ 
tion here the road leading through Eleusis to Megara 
and the passes over Gcrancia into the Pcloponncsc, 
and the three roads which lead from Athens into 
Eoeotia, two going over Fames, one over Cithaeron. 
They played their part in the history of Athens, but it 
was only a small part, as was but natural in a race of 
seamen. 

Attica divides Northern Greece from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and its people, with a bent for the sea, 
found it an easy thing to sail long distances by going 
from island to island in a south-eastern direction, and 
by way of the island of Salamis or that of iEgina 
Peloponnesian coasts could be reached without much 
danger. 

Athens was not always the only ruling power in 
Attica. In the dim mists of remoteness this land con¬ 
tained a number of small country villages, each in¬ 
dependent, and gathered round a stronghold for 
purposes of safety, a natural truth supported by 
legends and by archaeological remains. It is probable 
that each village was inhabited by members of one 
clan who mignt unite with other clans to form a 
t^otherhood (pAmma), and that groups of villages or 
brotherhoods formed tribes {phyla) each with its own 
land {demosjy while over each tribe ruled a king 
{basilem) as chief priest, soldier, and judge, belonging 
to a family with divine descent and passing his 
authority to his son, but limited by a council drawn 
from a class of ncAlcs—-that is, men of high birth, 
and by an assembly or gathering of the male people, 
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who mot at the king’s command and heard and 
applauded (or otherwise) what was laid before them. 
In each there was a courthouse, but no law, and 
wealth consisted of flocks and herds on a soil so poor 
that nothing else gave riches. Athenians came to 
believe that they were the original Atticoi, but 
we cannot doubt that in some way or other Attica 
came under varied influences through commerce and 
invasions, particularly the influence of that great and 
wonderful civilisation revealed lately by work done by 
the spade—I mean what we may ca\\ the iEgean 
Cretan or Minoan civilisation in the later stage of 
expansion called Mycenaean (1600-1100). Groups of 
communities in Attica seem to have come under the 
control of chiefs or little kings who, after death, were 
given fine burial-places, Tne greatest of them all 
centred on and round that strange oblong rock which 
was ultimately called the Acropolis, easily approach¬ 
able only from the west. Everything in the neigh¬ 
bourhood favoured the growth of a strong power; the 
ordinary needs of defence and the first needs of life 
were ready at hand in the Attic Plain, which had soil 
well watered by the Cephisus and affording good 
pasture, the whole being overlooked by the Acropolis. 
Excavation has shown that this large rock was sur¬ 
rounded by polygonal walls, was mounted by rock-cut 
steps strengtnened bv towers, and gave protection to 
men’s houses; and tnat there was another wall going 
round it at the base—a wall which, we arc told, had 
nine gates. Small settlements can be traced near the 
Acropolis—notably on the Pnyx, and the Nymphs’ 
Hill to the west, the Museum Hill to the soum-west, 
and towards Phalcrum to the south-east. All were 
probably subject to the king on the Acropolis. 

Between anoUt 1400 and 1250 the JEgcan civilisation 
was overrun by fair-haired people speaking an Indo- 
European language and called Achxans. They were 
nothing more than a ruling class who became merged 
in speech, manners, and race with their Greek subjects, 
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introduced new diings like iron, 5Word$, round 
ali^ld$» smd the habit of ouming the dead* In their 
course they overran Attica, and in ail probability their 
coming is reflected in .the stories of “Ion’' and 
“lonians,” and in the fact that Athens was, in his¬ 
torical times, known as an Ionian city. Though not yet 
^ united land, Attica shared in the war against Troy 
(fell r, 1183), but in course of time groups of villages 
had been joining together in unities, some political, 
but most of them religious, each unity forming three 
or four villages. One or two of the communities, that 
of the Acropolis and that of Eleusis, were beginning 
to grow into city-states, and the people of the first- 
named, perhaps already exercising an over-lordship 
over most or Attica, threw off the yoke of the 
Mycenaean civilisation. 

But this freedom perhaps involved the willing 
union of all Attica into one community first, a union 
in origin aimed at the Cretans, but remaining perma¬ 
nent; or perhaps the Acropolis city became so power¬ 
ful that it conquered by force the rest of Attica. In 
either case one man (Theseus, the fifth king, said the 
Athenians of a later age) caused all the people of 
Attica to become citizens of only one place—namely, 
the city of the Acropolis, where was to be the only 
central government. The land of Attica became the 
land of the Acropolis city; only the city of Eleusis in 
the Plain of Eleusis beyond Mount iEgaleos remained 
independent as another state. Now, if not before, the 
Acrc^lis city was called Athcnac (Athens)—a name 
derived either from the goddess Athena or from 
mnthos a flower, for the thyme of Hymettus, the 
asphodel of all rocky parts, and the anemone of the 
hillsides were, and arc still, striking points of beauty 
in Attica. 

Soon after the Trojan War began an age of which 
wc know little. There wrarc invasions of Greece from 
dbe nqrth and notth-west, notably of Dorians (iioo- 
who destroyed the civilisations which they 
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found, but avoided Attica altogether, though they 
probably caused through sheer terror this now united 
land t 6 send out or to lead colonics by sea to the 
Cydadcs islands and **0 the part of Asia Minor which 
Was later known as Ionia. A glance at a map will 
show hov/ easy the geographical formation of the 
iEgean made expeditions of this kind. When we pick 
up the threads of Attic (now Athenian) history we 
find the land going through a political and also an 
economic change which were common to the greater 
part of all Greek city-states in the earlier stages of 
their existence. The monarchy was giving way to a 
government by the nobles. Closer scrutiny of in¬ 
dividual kings by people now centred in cities, bad 
rule by one or more of them, and the necessity of 
accepting an infant, youthful, or incompetent king at 
any time—any of these was a cause of the change 
according to circumstances. Once the kingship was 
abolished in a state, the Government fell into the 
hands of some or all of the nobles, who were, in fact, 
the “ best (arisfot) men to rule, being those who 
knew most about the duties of ruling. In Athens, so 
far as we can tell, this change from monarchy (a rule 
of one) to an oligarchy (a rule of few) or an aristocracy 
(a rule of the best, being at the same time an aristo¬ 
cracy of birth) took place peacefully during the ninth, 
eighth, and seventh centuries by giving powers of tlie 
king to new noble officers elected by the people, and 
resulted first in a government consisting of one of the 
noble clans (Medontidar), and therefore being in effect 
an oligarchy, and then in government by all the noble 
clans under a common name, EuPatridee (sons of 
noble fathers)—a rule of the best. Tnere were thus at 
last nine annual unpaid archons (rulers): (i) The 
archon, chief magistrate and a chief judge in civil 
suits of citizens; (3) polcmarch, commander of the 
army and judge of suits where aliens were involved; 
(3) the king, who presided at the council (see below) 
and managed the religion of tii<? State; (4) six mincM* 
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wlio supervised and recorded aU cases acccf^ 
liomicides and watched over the laws. 

The aristocracy ^verned with the help of a council, 
afterwards called me Areopagus meeting on the hill 
called by the same name. It consisted partly of a body 
of fifty-one nobles with judicial functions and con¬ 
sidered all cases of manslaughter. It must have had 
wide power, and undoubtedly contained all the 
mamstrates; but more than this we cannot say. All 
of me people who were citizens (which they were by 
heredity) met together in -an assembly—the Ecclcsia 
—and probably elected the archons, decided questions 
of peace, war, and other matters. The nobles belonged 
to clans, who formed larger unities called brotner- 
boods, into which the non-noble farmers and artisans, 
belonging to organisations called orgeones or thiasota, 
were admitted about 650. The whole people were 
divided into four local tribes (“ Ionian *’), each of 
which contained three brotherhoods. More Important 
politically was the division of the people according to 
their occupations—a division whicn existed under the 
monarchy and the earlier stages of the aristocracy. 
Thus, we have the Eupatnda or nobles, leisured or 
governing folk who lived in city and country; the 
Georgoit peasants who lived on their farms and might 
rise gradually through cultivating the olive, but tended 
to twcline tnrough the rivalry of another class, the 
Demiurgoi (or workers of the people), who lived in 
die city, in certain villages and in the port at Pcirxus, 
and carried on trade and commerce, especially in the 
famous Attic pottery. All these were citizens; but 
there were other classes, notably the seamen who 
rowed the vefjpdii for Athens* merchants, and the 
Hectemorot (|j|^-parter$) who were tenants on the 
lands of the nobles and paid a sixth part of their pro¬ 
duce a# i^ent; labourers and small dealers of all kinds; 
and undent foreigners. These were not citizens. 

^ in course of time there came a change in the 
of the people and of their government; ship- 
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tniildiAcgf seafariag^ and the resulting overseas barter* 
commerce^ in which Athens was sharing through her 
oil and pottci^, resulted in new ways of looking at 
life. Wealth (py barter) began to mean more man 
births In the cities industries rose and became rivals of 
both small and large farming. The nobles as such 
began to lose their character, in that many of them 
became rich by acquired wealth, and at the same time 
industry meant concentration of people in the cities, 
and the growth of a slave population as well. What 
we call democratic feeling was fostered by these 
changes, because men not nobles could acquire what 
nobles were acquiring—wealth. So it was at Athens, 
and between 650 and 600 a division into three new 
groups according to wealth estimated in measures 
\meaimnoi) of corn, wine, and oil was noticed and 
became permanent. The highest class was called 
Pcntacosiomcdimnoi, possessing wealth equivalent to 
at least 500 measures; the next Hippos, who had at 
least 300; the Zeugitae, who had at least 200; and the 
Thetes, who had less. The three chief magistrates 
came all from the first class, and the last class had no 
political rights at all, though its members served as 
sailors in the fleet of forty-eight ships. The significance 
of land was disappearing, and, of course, the poor 
freemen, especially the small landholders, were the 
first to feel the strain. This became worse after the 
introduction of coined money as a medium of ex¬ 
change. This new form of exchange made trade easier 
and me amassing of small capital possible. Athens did 
not coin yet, but used the money of her neighbour 
iEgina and imitated her weights and measures, and, 
while money was still scarce, lucky business men 
hoarded it up so that it did not become at once an 
established medium of exchange, while at the same 
time small landholders found that their cattle and 
corn were no longer valuable for exchange. So they 
borrowed from the rich, fell into debt, and suffered its 
consequences. Things were all the worse because 
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Atkem lifted not joiiw^l in the Greek co]onisfltion$ <rf 
tlic eighth and seventh centuries, which might have 
hel|M to reduce the ruined clement of the people and 
to remove the discontented. In many Greek states the 
. result Was a tyrannos or tyrant, by which the Greeks 
meant not a cruel, but simply an unconstitutional 
monarch, who might, and generally did, render great 
^sarviccs to his city and subjects, and about the year 
632 a noble called Cylon, son-indaw of Theagcncs, 
tyrant of neighbouring Mceara, tried to become tyrant 
of Athens with Megara’s help. A war with Mcgara 
made the economic condition of Attica still worse than 
before, and in 621 the clamours of the people resulted 
in the publication by Dracon of a written code of laws, 
the severity of which was, however, not made any less, 
while die law courts remained in the hands of the 
nobles, but, at any rate, the poor knew now what 
the laws and the crimes were. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ADVANCE 

Tifu condition of the small farmers, however, con¬ 
tinued to grow worse. The wcaldiy became wealthier; 
t4c poor, and csp^ially the sixth-partcr tenants, were 
unable to pay their debts and so found the rich land¬ 
owners taking over their land by advancing their horoi 
or boundary stones; die next stage was the giving of 
h|$ person oy the tenant as security, and this meant, 
in most cases, slavery. Again the good spirit of Athens 
avoided a tyranny. Instead a noble named Solon, a 
broad'^minded, wealthy, and cultured man of moderate 
views was chosen as archon with special powers in 
^-^3 to heal the State's ills. 

tiif fir^ acts dealt with the economic troubles within 
Attica. He cancelled debts by which a man's person 
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4 iad been pledged and forbade such pledging for the 
future, and then went on to check the occupation of 
tenants’ land by the rich landowners, and fixed a 
limit for the quantity of land anyone might have, but 
did not alter the system of tenancies. Debts incurred 
on the security of tenants’ land were perhaps can¬ 
celled, and the maximum rate of interest was fixed. 
The problem of debtor and creditor in Athens was 
ended for ever. Solon then turned his mind to the 
external economy of Attica. He decided that owing 
to the small growth of corn in Attica only olive ou 
should be exported, and from his time onwards Athens 
began to import corn from the Black Sea. Not long 
after Solon’s archonship we find that Athens held for 
a time Sigeum at the mouth of the Hellespont. He 
further ordained that Athens should no longer be con¬ 
fined to the use of silver struck by ^gina, but should 
strike her own silver coins, and the standard of this 
new coinage and that of the old weights and measures 
was to be the Euboic, which woulcf put Athens on a 
level with Chalets and Corinth in commerce with 
Euboea, the iEgcan sea, and the Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily. This led later to a separate Attic standara, and 
the rise Athens to be an mfliicncc in Greece. Solon 
further niadc the intention to trade one of the two 
conditions on which citizenship should be given to 
foreigners. 

But Solon’s greatest fame resulted from his altera¬ 
tions in the Constitution, which, while not making 
this a democracy, paved the way and took a step along 
it. Retaining the old division of the people according 
to their property, he based on it a proportional system 
of privileges and duties, by which, for example, the 
Pcntacosiomcdimnoi remained the only class from 
which archons could be made, while the second and 
third classes were made eligible for certain minor, 
chiefly financial, posts. The thetes, too, were given 
certain political rights even though they were artisans, 
fishermen, marines, and the like; they were admitted 
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l*> tii^ Eodissia but could not hdd office. Tbcy ^so bad 
a ^are in what was in reality that secret of democracy 
which Sdton discovered~^nameIy» the Heliaea^ the whcde 
people sitting not as an unsworn Ecclesia, but as a 
sw(»rn court of judges in panels enrolled by lot. These 
panels could try magistrates and, in the course of time, 
came to be not only a court of appeal from the archon’s 
decisions but a court of the first instance. Solon de¬ 
prived die Areopagus of its deliberative functions and 
made it instead the guardian of the Constitution and of 
its laws, ordaining at the same time that it should be 
composed of all me ex-archons and no others, so that 
indircedy this council was chosen by the Ecclcsia. 

But tne Ecclesia had to have some sort of pre- 
dclibcrative (Greek “ proboulcutic ”) body and this 
Solon instituted as a new Council of Four Hundred, 
one hundred men being chosen from others than thetes 
by each of the old four Ionic tribes. It was a com¬ 
mittee of the Ecclcsia for preparing discussions and re¬ 
porting; on business which was to come before the 
Ecclcsia. It is probable that both councillors and archons 
were decided on by lot out of a number of candidates 
elected from each tribe, so that the magistrates should 
be the choice of both the gods and the people. 

After his work was done, Solon left Athens on wide 
travels. His moderation, his throwing of his shield over 
both parties, as he put it, saved the State. But many 
complained, and some foresaw the troubles of which 
the dangers had not been obviated by him. 

These dangers were two : {a) jealousies of long stand¬ 
ing between the clans; {b) rivalries between local 
^^jpartics (if we can call diem by this name; ** units 
of interest ” might be better) which the geography of 
Attica caused to exist. One of these “ parties ’* was 
diat of the Men of the Plain (led by Lycurgus) who, 
beini^ mostly Eupatrid nobles, disliked the chances of 
political advance riven by Solon to the people. The 
other was that of the Men of the Coast, led by Mcgacles, 
who, being in<^tly peasants, merchants, traders, and 
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otJbcr elements of the middle ciass^ were content with 
Solon’s work* We find that between 58^579 there was 
a jpolidca! struggle in the course of which in at least 
one year no archons were elected {anarchia, anarchy), 
and one Damasias tried to make his archonship a 
tyranny. A temporal^ compromise was come to, but it 
was at once droppea again. For a time the minds of 
Athenians were occupied with the problem of seizing 
the island of Salamis from Megara. About 570 Solon, 
who had returned to Athens, used his influence as a 
member of the Areopagus to persuade Athens to make 
a real effort. The Athenians responded, Salamis was 
occupied, added to Attica, Athenian citizens w^rc 
settled on the island, and Megara’s port Nisaca was 
captured. 

An active part in these successes had been played by 
a noble called Pcisistratus, who, fired by ambition, but 
not without higher aims, now formed a new party of 
Men of the Hills, consisting of poor herdsmen, dissatis¬ 
fied sixth-parter tenants, and others. With the aid of 
these he seized Athens in 561-560 and made himself 
tyrant about a year before Solon’s death. At first he 
was not secure; tradition gives two expulsions (560-559 
and c, 556 ?) and two restorations (559 and r, 546). 
Probably he was expelled but once, by a union of the 
parties of the Plain and Coast, but returned and re¬ 
mained as tyrant from 546-527. As tyrant he ruled 
kindly, considerately, and well, allowing the proplc 
and its magistrates to practise their political activities, 
but securing the election of his friends and family. The 
good things done by Pcisistratus were typical of Greek 
tyrants: (a) he vastly increased the prestige and com¬ 
merce of Athens through his friendship and connec¬ 
tions with Sparta, Thebes, Argos, Thessaly, Macedon, 
Erctria, Naxos, and even Corinth, the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese, and the Hellespont—especially the last two. 
Thus ^cum was again occupied about 535 and put 
under Thessalus, while the Thracian Chersonese was 
acquired about 556 and put under Miltiadcs. Here wc 
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iiaive die be^nitigs td Adbenian empire^ promf^ted by 
eommeree. Pdastratus opened up me silver mines of 
Lanrium, exploited gold mines near the River Strymon, 
and introduced an Atdc standard of coina^. (^) The 
condition of Athens was bettered greatly wimin. Pec^lc 
were not annoyed by his bodyguard and mercenaries, 
and put up with the fact that he kept nobles as 
hostages and used as he wished the estates of nobles 
who had deserted Athens. For he divided these into 
lots and gave them to labourers, who were to pay only 
a small land-tax, and to poor idlers of the city who 
also received loans of money. Gradually the sixth- 
parters were changed into owners. He often travelled 
personally in Attica, inspecting particularly the local 
courts of justice which he set up. (c) Peisistratm 
helped Athens both at home and in her relations with 
other states by his work in aid of public and religious 
life. He built waterworks of whicn remnants can be 
isteen to-day, while roads were made in Attica. More 
important was his attention to the worship of the gods. 
The Pythian Apollo was given a temple near another 
and greater one for the Olympian Zeus, a building 
ivhich Pcisistratus began. He beautified the already 
existing temple of Athena and caused marble to be 
used as preferable to limestone. It was to this sacred 
house that a procession was led every fourth year as 
the chief part of the great Panathenaic festival, which 
he encouraged and improved by systematic recitations 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, of whom he 
^nd his son Hipparchus, helped by the thinker Onoma- 
critus, prepared an edition which made Athens a city 
of books; for Homer’s poems were the Greeks’ Bible. 
In order to draw people of the country towards Athens 
lie instituted the “ Great Dionysia ” at Athens in 
honour of die countrymen’s god Dionysus, for whom 
he built a new temple at the foot of the Acropolis. 
IDionysus was not a god belonging to any particular 
diass, so diat Pcisistratus’ work in regard to him 
advanced democracy. Lasdy, the influence of Athens 
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m both sides of the iEgcan was mcrcascd by Pcisis- 
tratus when he ‘‘purified*’ the island Delos, the 
religious centre of Ionia ns, of whom Athens claimed to 
be the ancestor and leader. So secure did he feel Athens 
to bc-^lose to the sea, yet out of danger of a sea- 
attack—that he pulled down the old wall of the city. 

In 528-527 Pcisistratus died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, the learned Hippias, who was helped by 
his brother Hipparchus, 01 artistic tastes, and Thes- 
salus, a rude and arrogant fellow. The chief poets of 
the day were encouraged at Athens, and, in spite of 
selfish tampering with the coinage by Hippias, the 
state flourished. A disgraceful and needless plot against 
the tyrants in 514, a plot in which Hipparchus was 
killca, turned Hippias into a cruel because suspicious 
ruler with one eye on Athens and the other on Persia 
as a possible refuge. The Alcmxonidac, exiled by 
Pcisistratus, having failed in an attack on Attica, in¬ 
fluenced the oracle of Delphi to secure aid from Sparta, 
who was head of a loose league of Peloponnesian 
states. Sparta answered and, after a first failure, sent 
her King Cleomenes in 510, who forced Hippias and 
his family to leave Athens. The Acropolis was dis¬ 
mantled. At once quarrels broke out between clan and 
clan, party and party. Sparta answered a further appeal; 
Cleomenes this time tried to set up an oligarchy, but 
the Athenians drove him out and ali>ut 507 Cleisthcncs 
completed the reforms which he had already begun— 
healing of local quarrels, and democratic aavanoc. 

In order to put an end to the persistent strife 
between the clans and the local parties, Clcisthencs 
devised, carried out, and made permanent an in¬ 
genious and unique arrangement. Dividing Attica in 
theory into three not unnatural portions—the region 
of the city; that of the inland parts; and that of the 
coast—he took by lot from each of these a group {trittys, 
a third part) of small districts {demoi, demes) and in 
theory joined them together into one tribe. He did 
this ten times, so that all Attica was thus dealt with. 
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The wa» ten new tribes, not even local but 
mostly dismembered into three parts. This scheme, 
helped by the good sense of the people, ended the strife 
in Attioi as soon as it began to work. 

Cleisthenes used this scheme in forming a new 
Council of Five Hundred (and a president), fifty from 
each tribe, chosen by lot by the demes accordfing to 
their ^puladon. For working purposes the councillors 
of each tribe acted as a presiding committee during one 
tenth part of a year oi 360 days. This council was a 
kind of large committee of the Ecclcsia (which later 
met normally four times in every tenth part of a year), 
and by a clever scheme Cleisthenes brought the ten- 
month official year roughlv into line with the civil 
year. With the assistance of the magistrates, to whom 
It gave orders and from whom it received reports, the 
council managed most of the administration, controlled 
finance (including the dudes of ten new “ receivers 
of state revenu^, public works, and quesdons of 
rdadons in peace and war (except making wars and 
treades—rights of the Assembly); it discussed before¬ 
hand all bills to be passed or thrown out by the Ecclcsia; 
and it could try cases of impeachment. 

We must note two other dealings of Cleisthenes 
with regard to the people of Atdca. He carried out his 
promises giving cidzenship to many resident aliens 
{fmtoicen), slaves or freedmen, and people whose de¬ 
scent was not pure, thus increasing the dcmocradc ” 
element; and he introduced Ostracism, a useful but very 
clumsy device which might and did lead to injustice— 
every year the assembly decided whether an ostracismos 
sboiud be held or not; if they decided yes, a special 
‘ meedng was held and every man placed in a vessel a 
piece of potsherd inscribed with the name of a person 
m thought possessed or was likely to possess too much 
power m tne state. At least 6,000 votes were to be 
made in all, and he who had most against him left 
Aefica for ten years widiout loss of rights or property. 
The system, which transferred the safeguarding of the 
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state against powerful politicians from the Areopams 
to die people, was not used for some years, and then 
it depnvea Athens of useful men. 

The fate of Clcisthcncs is uncertain. He seems to 
have fallen into disgrace because, through his fear of 
further Spartan intervention and of the intrigues of 
Hippias at the Persian court, he thou^t of accepting 
Persian help upon impossible conditions. There was 
indeed cause for his fear, for the disgraced Clcomcnes 
arranged a triple attack on Athens—by Peloponnesians 
from the isthmus of Corinth, by Boeotians across Mount 
Cithacron, and by Chalcidians of Euboea—in order to 
make Isagoras tyrant of Athens (506). Discord played 
havoc with the Peloponnesians and the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians and the Chalcidians, the latter 
in Euboea, where, in the Plain of Lclantum, the 
Athenians setded 4,000 clcruchs or lot-holders who 
remained citizens of Athens. The ships captured from 
Chalcis were destrwed, for Athens was not yet think¬ 
ing of sea-power. On the Boeotian frontier Athens re¬ 
mained the friend of Plataea and possessor of Hysiae and 
Oropus. From 506 onwards dates bitter rivalry between 
Athens and iEgina, the greatest naval power in the 
iEgcan, Such was the prestige of Sparta that her help 
was sought and obtained by Athens, and iEgina was 
ultimately (by 491) kept in check. In 493-492 Themis- 
toclcs, destined to become a great statesman, as archon 
persuaded the people to begin the fortification of the 
three harbours at Pcirxus. The year ^01 saw the creation 
of a permanent board of ten generals, annually elected, 
one from each new tribe, to lead the tribc-regiment, 
and subordinated to the polcmarch. Some Athenians 
now began to wish that the city was an island and had 
a good fleet. 

It was not long before Athens had to play a part 
in the most dreadful danger which the Greeks had to 
face—a danger which might have made them an 
united body of Greek cities permanently, and did so 
for a time, out was not strong enough to overcome the 
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^sity^dcal* Tbc Persian King Cyrus the Great had con^ 
i{iiered Lydia and the Asiatic Greeks in 5^ and 545, 
and Babylon in 539; Cambyses had added Egypt in 
535; Darius, a gora man, had become king in 531. In 
499 the Ionian Greeks, in hatred not so much of the 
Persians as of the system of Greek tyrants set up by 
them in the cities, revolted, got rid of their tyrants, 
and appealed to Greece proper for help. Sparta, whose 
interests were Peloponnesian, was unmoved, but Athens 
and Erctria sent ships (498) and soldiers who occupied 
Sardis but were defeated near Ephesus. Darius resolved 
that Athens and Erctria must be punished. He put 
down the revolt in 494, reorganised the Asiatic Greeks 
wisely on democratic principles, and conquered Thrace 
and Macedonia by 492. Urged on by Hippias, Darius 
prepared an armament against Erctria and Athens, 
Under Datis and Artaphernes 600 shms crossed the 
iEgean by way of the islands Naxos, Delos, and the 
Cyclades, burnt Erctria, and landed at Marathon. The 
Athenians, filled with a new spirit of freedom, and 
under the influence of Miltiades the younger, decided 
to go out and fight the Persians at Marathon, for 
Bcisistratus had made Athens an unwalled city. The 
excellent strategy of the polcmarch Callimachus (who 
was killed), his good tactics and those of his generals, 
coupled with the efforts of the Persians to get for 
Hippias a bloodless victory, brought about the triumph 
of trie Athenians (late summer, 490) with the aid of 
Platsea, the Spartans bringing their promised help too 
IX^e. The Persians retired by sea. This first invasion 
of Greece by Persia was but a prelude; Darius’ anger 
was directed against only two cities, and the battle 
saved Athens from the fate of being put again under 
the vengeful Hippias. But a greater clash was bound 
to come, and this first success gave Greece all the more 
$pirit to face the Persians and began to raise Athens 
more and more on a level with Sparta as an influence 
in the iEgean. 

Miltiaim, sent out to recover the Cyclades and form 
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a line of defence among the islands of the ^Egean 

E st any further invasion, failed to reduce Paros, 
% had helped the Persians, was disgraced, and 
died of wounds. In 488 war broke out again between 
Athens and iEgina. Athens had 50 ships but had to 
borrow more from Corinth (a trade-rival of ^Egina). 
The war became one of navaPraids and helped Athens 
Co develop her sea-power until a reconciliation came 
about in 481. At the same time, the people of Athens 
were advancing on the paths laid down by Cleisthencs. 
In 487 and onwards, probably on the proposal of 
Aristcidcs (a moderate conservative), now influential 
at Athens, the archons were appointed by lot out of 
500 previously elected by the demes, ana the second 
class (the Hippcs) were perhaps admitted. Thus the 
importance of the archonship was so rflfach lessened 
that the polemarch, though not abolished, ceased to be 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and was 
superseded by the ten generals, of whom one was given 
superior command for every particular expedition. The 
advance of the people towards democracy and the 
problem of whether to make Athens a sea-power or not 
caused “ party ” strife in the city. We can trace t\^’0 
“ parties —one represented by Hipparchus (not the 
brother of Hippias) and Mcgaclcs; the other, a demo¬ 
cratic party, by Xanthippus, Aristeides, a rrian of in¬ 
tegrity and ability in finance, and by the most original 
of all the statesmen of Athens—^Themistocles, a man 
of deep foresight as to the possibilities of Athens, and 
of great boldness in beginning and perseverance in 
finishing any plan for her sake, but spoilt by unscrupu- 
lousncss in his methods both at home and abroad. 
This party obtained the ostracism of Hipparchus in 
487, and of Mcgaclcs in 486, but then quarrelled with 
itself, for Xanthippus was ostracised in 484 and 
Aristcidcs in 482. This was probably brought about by 
Thcmistoclcs in connection with his plan of making 
Athens into a real naval power, a plan he had begun 
in 493-492. Aristcidcs wished Athens to remain a land 
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lia 483^482 Hiemisloclefi persuaded the pec^sle to 
wso die produ^ of a rich mass of silver fouOd at 
Laurium in building new ships, in view of the danger 
from Mmnz and Persia. The tortification of the Peiraeus 
remained uncompleted. 

^ The Persian danger was indeed a real one—^Darius 
had been succeeded by the foolish Xerxes in 486, who 
was influenced by his councillors and even by Greeks 
(notably Peisistratids) to invade Greece by land and 
sea. An enormous and motley army of Asiatics crossed 
the Hellespont early in 480, while Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and subject Greeks of Asia Minor provided 
a fleet, and the two were united at Therma in August. 
The Greeks began to make preparations under the in¬ 
fluence of their traditional hcaa Sparta and the newly 
rising Athcif^s. Under Spartan presidency a Congress 
had met in 481, which northern and central Greece did 
not join. Feuds between Greek states, including that 
between fligina and Athens, ceased and Athens, at 
die proposal of Thcmistoclcs, recalled Aristcides and 
Xanthippus from exile. Athens should have provided 
the admiral of the fleet, but, when she realised the 
iealousy of other states, allowed Sparta to command 
ix)th the land and the sea forces. With the brave but 
unsuccessful resistance offered to the Persians under 
the Spartan Leonidas at Thermopylae Athens had 
nothing to do, but her fleet played a considerable part 
in die oattles at Artemisium in Euboea, Thcmistoclcs 
being the life and soul of the resistance of the Greeks. 
The defeat at Thermopylae forced the Greek fleet to 
retire, and Xeilcites advanced to the borders of Attica. 
The Spartans, in constant fear of a revolt of their serfs 
and an attsKilt hostile Argos, were bent on defend¬ 
ing notidi|§ but the Pcloponncsc, and in face of this 
die Altohians made a momentous decision, under the 
of Thcmistoclcs. The whole people evacuated 

P and took refuge in neighbouring states, only 
1 force being left to offer resistance if possible 
le Acrcapdii. Thcmistoclcs righdy belkved that 
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ihc Athenians and die odter Greeks could meet the 
Persians on sea with success^ and if the Persians lost 
their sea force, what chance had a great army if it 
remained in a land so unfertile as Greece? In the crisis 
the old Council of the Areopagus rose to power and 
mana^d everything now tnat democracy was dis- 
orgamsed. The Greek fleet was now drawn up in the 
Bay of Salamis while Xerxes, his fleet having reached 
Phalcrum, captured the Acropolis of Athens after a 
siege of two weeks, and despoiled and burnt the temples. 

The Greeks now decided that they would fight at 
the Isthmus. But Themistoclcs pointed out that if they 
did this the Persians could use their superior numbers, 
and, besides, it would mean leaving Megara, Salamis, 
and iEgina to them. With difficulty he won his point, 
sent a treacherous message to the Persians, and the 
battle was fought at Salamis in the way which he 
wanted. Aristcides (now one of the generals) loyally 
helped him. The Greeks were victorious, and the 
Persians lost their naval arm. Xerxes retired to Asia, 
but Mardonius and the land force were still left in 
Greece and wintered in Thessaly. The Greek fleet 
took no offensive. Mardonius proceeded to tempt 
Athens by favourable offers, but in spite of the fact 
that Sparta delayed fulfilling her promise of help, 
Athens, to her eternal honour, refused every offer, 
even when Mardonius reached the city without devas¬ 
tating the country. Suddenly Sparta acted, and an army 
under Pausanias advancea from the Peloponnesus, 
picking up on its way contingents from various states, 
including 8,000 Athenians under Aristcides, while Mar¬ 
donius retired into Boeotia, where he made Thebes his 
base. In August, 2179, fought the Battle of Platapa, 
in which the Atnenians took some part but were 
hampered by discontented men of oligarchic spirit, 
repressed gendy but firmly by Aristcides. The Persians 
were defeated, and the reserve force left Greece without 
fighting. In the same mondi the Greek fleet defeated 
the Persians at Mycale and freed the Ionian Grccks4 
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Ewpe wa$ dim freed from the Persian invader. 
With difficulty had the Greeks united in order to face 
the dangor, wnich produced no really permanent union 
in a nation divided into city-states, cut in the wars 
Athens had shown her ffreatness^ Sparta her unsuit¬ 
ability for leadership, ana the different action of these 
two states after the Batde of Mycale was a turning- 
point in |hc history of Athens. 


CHAPTER III 

EMPIRE AND DEMOCRACY 

Afteu the Battle of Mycale the Athenians and lonians 
under Xanthippus acted with energy on the Helles¬ 
pont, driving the Persians out of Scstos and setting free 
the regions of the Hellespont, This revealed the go- 
ahead spirit of Athens, whereas Lcotychidas and his 
Peloponnesians went home after the battle and showed 
the different spirit of Sparta, who cared little for the 
Greek world as a whole; besides, she was a land- 
power, and the Persian danger, which still existed, rc- 
ejuired a sea-power because the places needing protec¬ 
tion against the Persians were seaside states. Sparta 
had not the spirit to become a sea-pqwer; she was con¬ 
servative, uncommercial, and produced few able char¬ 
acters; Pausanias and Lcotychidas now served her 
badly in Northern Greece, and dangers at home forced 
her to retire. 

After the Battle of Platea the Athenians came back 
to their mined city and hurriedly repaired the houses. 
They did not, though now a sca-peoplc, make (as 
Tbemisijpfelcs wished) the Pciracus the city, but instead, 
while Tbetnistoclcs deceived the Spartans, rebuilt (478- 
4^6), III baste the city walls (enclosing a larger area 
Jtel^Hbfeforc), began the north wall of the Acropolis, 
biiui Pushed the fordfication of the Peirseus. In dbie 
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meantimt the Ionic and other Greeks of Asia and 
many -Sgcan islands put themselves under the leader¬ 
ship of Athens for protection against the Persians and 
attacks upon Persian territory/ Soon the Greek states 
of the Hellespont and the Propontis, already freed by 
the Spartan Pausanias, were added. A few towns in 
Thrace and all Euboea except Carystus also joined, and 
the result of all this was the first well-known example 
of a real attempt of many free and progressive states to 
unite together, and one of the few attempts of the 
city-loving Greek to seek a large union—I mean the 
League or Confederacy of Delos, so-called because the 
synod or council of the confederates met, and the con¬ 
federate treasury was placed, in that old centre of 
Ionian worship. Since the League was a union of 
independent sea-states, all were supposed to give ships 
and crews to a common fleet (and probably to have 
land forces in readiness); but many grew tired of serv¬ 
ing, and many of the cities were so poor that they 
preferred to pay money instead. From the very first, 
though in the council no state had more than one vote 
or group of votes, Athens had three points of vantage: 
{a) she was the largest and most powerful member and 
presided at the synod; {b) though deliberative and 
judicial powers rested with all the cities, Athens pro¬ 
vided the executive instruments of the League, notably 
by providing every year an Athenian admiral-general 
of tne League’s flee^ the first General being Aristcidcs, 
the next Cimon, who was re-elected year after year, and 
perhaps the ten ** Stewards of the Greeks ” (Helleno- 
mtnice\ who collected the money contributed. The task 
of fixing the rules which were to govern this tribute 
was given, at the request of the allies, to the trust¬ 
worthy and popular Aristcidcs. He fixed a gross sum, 
to be brought in by the League as a whole, and the 
payment of it was portioned out among the cities 
according to their capacity to pay* The arrangement of 
Aristcidcs remained the basis of taxation in the League 
during most of its career, {c) The fact that most states 
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paid maney diat the fleet wotild be more and 

more a homogeneous one» built bv Athens as more and 
more an Athenian fleet, while the naval resources of 
the money-^paying allies* became less and less and their 
position in the League was lowered. At first Athens 
exercised merely a leadership such as Sparta had over 
allies in a confcdcraty, but the first thirteen years or so 
of her leadership brought the first steps towards 
Empire {Archfj, In 476-475 the forces of the League 
unaer Cimon captured Eion on the Strymon, and prob¬ 
ably all other Persian strongholds west of the Ih:llcs- 
pont. In 474-473 Scyros Island, held by pirates, was 
conquered ana given over to Athenian citizen lot- 
holdfers. Then came a significant step. Carystus in 
Euboea was farced to join the League, and became a 
subject of Athens. Equally significant was the refusal 
to allow Naxos to secede (m 468?). Naxos became a 
subject of Athens. Meanwhile, Xerxes was completing 
preparations for another attack upon the Greek world. 
Cimon took action (467), freed the coast towns of Cana 
from the Persians, forced the towns of Lycia to enter 
the League, and defeated the Persians by land and sea 
at the Batde of the Eurymedon, which meant that all 
Southern Asia Minor was secured lor the League, and 
the Persians ceased to be a daMcr to the Greeks. 
Capture of more places in the Tnracian Chersonese 
occupied Cimon during 466. In 465 a quarrel between 
Thasos Island and the Athenians, who were trying to 
secure the trade of the Strymon by a settlement, re¬ 
sulted in the overthrow of 1 hasos oy Cimon. Thasos 
gave up all her claims, her ships, and her walls, and 
^eed to pay any tribute. Now, this forcing of free 
Greek states by others was against the political ideas 
of the Greeks^ and it was against the principle of a 
Jeaguc 0t free states. But there can be no doubt that 
the cases of Carystus and Naxos and Lycia were forced 
on Athens by the rest of the League. The sum total of 
tbp yearly tribute was not raised as more states joined; 
tl^efore, the larger the League, the better for each 
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state in it. In die case of Lycia, political necessity 
might be pleaded as well. But the ^nalty for a city 
for incurring the use of force by the League was some 
loss of autonomy to Athens, and all who revolted were 
reduced to complete subjection. From the fall of Thasos 
onwards Athens seems to have gradually made nearly 
all the League subject to her by gradual steps. It is 
probable that the reduction of rich Thasos caused the 
tribute to be fixed at 460 talents yearly. By 454 all the 
states, except Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, and Eubcean 
cities, became tribute-paying states, free or subject. 
With each new state to join a separate treaty was 
made, sometimes even defining the Constitution of the 
city. 

Meanwhile, Athens, with the Areopagus once more 
in power, prospered greatly at home. But the com¬ 
mercial folk of Peiraeus and the now well-trained sailor 
crowd, now so important an clement, could not but 
push the city towards a yet fuller democracy. For a 
moment, however, the people were content to advance 
in prosperity merely, and in doing this they were 
under the influence of Themistoclcs. He had aavanced 
ideas of expanding the commerce of Athens, particu¬ 
larly in the west—in Sicily and Italy, where her pottery 
was imported even so far afield as the valley of the 
River Po, while Greek cities of Sicily had adopted the 
Attic standard for their currency. Tnemistoclcs named 
his daughters Sybaris and Italia. He seems to have had 
business with the great tyrant Hicron of Syracuse; 
Corcyra, the stepping-stone to Italy and Sicily and a 
bitter rival of Corinth; the King of Molossia; Mace¬ 
donia; and Argos. He did all he could to encourage 
settlement of foreigners in Athens, and particularly in 
her port Pciracus, for purposes of industry and com¬ 
merce, and these reached 10,000. He suggested that 
Athens should be connected with the Peiraius by long 

E arallcl walls, but this was not carried out until after 
is downfall. Nor did Athenians adopt his suggestion 
that new ships should be added to the fleet every year. 
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but they did imtitute the ttierMrchm, by which Httte 
more than the hull of a new ship was povided by the 
atatc, while the most wealthy citizens m turn, at their 
own expense, fitted out and launched the ship and 
trained the crews. It was also ordained that the generals, 
supreme commanders by sea as well as by land, should 
be elected, not one from each tribe, but out of the 
whole people. 

For eight years or so the activities of Themistoclcs 
did not clash with those of the more aristocratic Aris- 
tcidcs and Xanthippus, and he himself was wealthy 
enough to be choregos in 476; that is, he provided and 
had trained a chorus for dramas such as were per¬ 
formed at the festivals of Dionysus. But he was not of 
high birth, nor was he renowned for honesty or proof 
against bribery, Aristeides, though not averse to demo¬ 
cratic advance up to a point, was at times in conflict 
with him, and Themistoclcs seems to have done some¬ 
thing to limit the jurisdiction of the Areopagus, while 
at the same time he never formed a “ party,’* and 
seems to have let vanity give way ,to right judgment. 
About 472-1 Xanthippus and Aristeides, and perhaps 
Cimon also, engineered an ostracism which went against 
him (a sherd is extant with the name of Themistoclcs 
misspelt as Thcmisthoclcs). He left Athens and, made 
a fugitive, at last reached the Persian Court, where he 
apparently meditated the possibility of leading the 
Persians to undertakings which would be disastrous to 
themselves. We find his memory honoured at Lamp 
sacus in the second century b.c., and at Magnesia in 
the second century a.d. 

Aristeides was left supreme as moral controller of 
the Assembly at Athens, while Cimon was General 
year after year* About the year 468 Aristeides died, 
and this might have left Cimon without opposition as 
a power in Athens. He wzs a man with views which, 
while not oligarchic, were nevertheless out of sym¬ 
pathy with dcinoaatic advance, but this was kr^ly 
counteracted by bis honesty, hospitable ways, cheery 
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taemper, and simplicity of speech, and by his indiffar- 
cnoe to culture. Eupolis the poet says: He was not 
bad, it is true, but fond of drinking, and careless.*’ 
He was a good and popular General, and Aristeides 
rightly saw that no better man could be made supreme 
commander of the League’s forces. Cimon was, more¬ 
over, a great friend of Sparta, and did much to keep 
down bad feeling between her and Athens, as the latter 
rose to power and empire. Of his twin sons, he called 
one Laccdjemonius (Spartan). He believed that Sparta 
should be supreme on land, Athens on sea, and diat 
hostility to Persia was a good policy. He made the 
Acropolis of Athens once more the citadel, finished the 
north walls, and had the south and cast walls of it 
built out of the spoils of the Battle of Eurymedon in 
467. After that year a good many buildings were put 
round the agora, and he paid attention to the Peirarus. 
He built the best preserved Greek temple still existing 
—the temple of Hephsestus—and others were begun 
and decorated. After Aj-isteidcs’ death there arose a 
new party against him under the first great democratic 
leader of Athens, an honest man named Ephialtes, who 
had, as a kind of political pupil, the son of Xanthippus, 
named Pericles. Ephialtes^ programme was to accuse 
magistrates at every opjiortunity at the end of their 
year of office, to reduce the Areopagus to a political 
nullity, and to watch Sparta carefully. An attempt 
of Ephialtes in 463 (with Pericles as mouthpiece) to 
convict Cimon of bribery after the conquest of Thasos 
failed, and it was with regard to Sparta tliat Cimon 
fell. In 464 an earthquake there led to a revolt of the 
serfs (heiots)y and Sparta, in her danger, appealed to 
Athens and other states. With difficulty Cimon secured 
a vote in favour of helping Sparta, and he led the ex¬ 
pedition himself (462). He was not very successful, 
and Sparta told Athens that she no longer wanted her 
help. At once Cimon’s policy of friendship with Sparta 
was discredited. Spartan Jealousy was too strong, and 
some of the seeds of the coming great Peloponnesian 
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War were S0wii-*4>y Spsurta. Early m 461 Cimm 
<»|trad$ed and Ephidtes was left supreme. In the 
siumner 01,461 he secured an alliance DCtwccn Athens 
and Sparta’s enemy, Argos, and another between 
Athens and Thessaly against Thebes in Bceotia. At the 
same time, with the help of Pericles, he abolished the 
powers of the Areopagus in politics, and nothing was 
left to the old council except its right to judge cases of 
homicide and certain religious duties. Ephialtcs paid 
dearly for his boldness; he was stabbed one night—a 
rare case of political murder at Athens. 

His helper, Pericles, took his place. Pericles* educa- 
don by Anaxagoras the philosopher, Zenon the dialec¬ 
tician, and Damon the musician, lifted him above the 
<H’dinary people; the “ persuasion which sat upon his 
lips ” and his power of leaving his sting in his 
hearers,** as the poet Eupolis put it, attracted their 
attention, while the respectability and dignity of his 
private life won their respect. As a result, while the 
people advanced to full democracy, they were, in fact, 
ruled by one man. At first the power of Pericles was 
based on persuasion by speech, out soon it rested on 
the fact that every year he was elected to be one of the 
generals, often tnc president of the ten, and by this 
time the Generalship {Stratcgia) brought very great 
power. His position was constitutional, for the people 
could in any year refuse to elect him. His ideal was to 
make Athens supreme ruler over her League and the 
most influential state in all Greece. She was to be the 
glorious Queen of Hellas, the School of Greece, a great 
imperial power. In course of time he saw that Athens, 
in order to attain this supremacy within Greece, must 
hostUities with Persia outside. During the early 
years of |iis* leadership Athens made astounding aa- 
vancei in her power in Greece—advances vmich, 
riiough Pericles did not so intend it, sowed further 

£ 1 $ of trouble (with Corinth in particular) which 
w at last into die great Peloponnesian War. Thus 
occupati^ of>vlfl 5 pactus about 459 gave Athens 
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some control over the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth; 
a dispute of Megara with Corinth in 459 brought 
Megara and her port Niszca and the eastern coast-road 
into Pcloponnese under Athenian control; what we can 
call the Little Peloponnesian War broke out, in which 
Corinth, not Sparta, was Athens* chief opponent, and 
Athens got the best of it, winning even Agina, The 
Saronic Gulf was now Athenian waters. In 457 a 
Spartan army united all Boeotia under Thebes as a 
check upon Athens, but was only able to fight its way 
back by defeating the Athenians and her allies at 
Tanagra. The Athenians made a truce with Sparta^ 
entered Boeotia, and, by the Battle of CEnophyta, won 
over, not only all the cities (except Thebes), but Phocis 
and Opuntian Locris also. But she had overstrained her¬ 
self in two ways—Athens was not fitted for a land 
empire and could not hold Boeotia long; the other un¬ 
successful step was a further campaign against Persia. 
In 460 a League fleet accepted an invitation to assist a 
revolt of Lower Egvpt against Persia. The expedition 
was at first successful, but in 455 both it and a relief 
fleet from Athens met with disaster. In this hour of 
danger Pericles decided to transfer the League’s treasury 
to Athens, for greater safety, he said. By this move the 
League was formally transferred into an Empire 
openly avowed, and meetings were no longer held at 
Delos. For some time Athens had been turning it into 
an empire by steps mostly hidden from us. The end of 
the first period of Pericles’ influence is marked by two 
expeditions to the Corinthian Gulf, in 455 and 454, of 
which the second won over the Achaean cities to the 
alliance of Athens. 

Meanwhile at Athens itself the influence of Pericles, 
no doubt working out the democratic ideas of Ephi- 
altcs, had made itself felt strongly. In 457 the tmrd 
class (zeugitft) and probably the fourth class (thetes) 
also were made eligible for the archonships, and at the 
same time ot the year before the magistracies were made 
paid offices, and pay was also instituted for the people 
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when they acted as coimdllors, but not when thev met 
for ordinary assemblies of the Ecclcsia. These reforms 
of Pericles were natural steps towards complete demo¬ 
cracy; if the poor were to share in the executive, they 
would need, more than others, compensation for lay¬ 
ing aside the profits of their daily work. The Pciracus 
had now become the greatest trading centre in Greece, 
and Pericles made it greater still. In 457 two long walls 
were completed, joining Athens with the Pciracus and 
with the roadstead of Phalcrum. Another was built 
from Athens to Pciracus about 445, so that two parallel 
walls linked city and port. They were necessary as 
securities for Athens and her port. The Pcira!us was 
now rebuilt on a new plan, by which the chief streets 
ran parallel and were crossed oy others at right angles. 
Boundary stones still exist marking off the “Em¬ 
porium ’ (mart) with its “ Dcigma ” (show^lacc); 
warehouses and other buildings were set up for the 
storage of goods and so on, and one can still see the 
remains of the galley-slips put round all three harbours. 

Trade flourished gready, but the wars and building 
activities of Athens proved a great strain upon her 
finances, and after the failure of the Egyptian expe¬ 
dition and the indifferent success of the expeditions 
into the Gulf of Corinth a reaction set in, marked by 
serious threats against Pericles’ power. Expedidons by 
Athens against other Greeks ceased after 453, and 
Pericles started advocadng the expansion of Athenian 
influence in the West—^a policy never favoured by 
moderate and oligarchic politicians at Athens. He skil¬ 
fully proposed himself the recall of Cimon in 452 (for 
Cimon was due to come back after the usual ten years’ 
absence, so that his return was inevitable), and Cimon 
came back. To counteract his influence, Pericles intro¬ 
duced (451) pay of one or two obols a day for each 
man when he served as a juryman, pay of three obols 
above the provision money for each soldier, and per¬ 
haps a lund for eneblifig me poor to attend dramas at 
ihe iHonysia^t this, possibly as a concession to 
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the moderates and oligarchs who disliked the progress 
towards unrestricted democracy, and as a safeguard 
against increase of influence on the part of Athens* 
now imperial subjects, he made Athenian parentage on 
both siacs a condition of rctaininjg the franchise and 
the right to sit on a jury. The tribute of the Empire, 
which had been raised during past years, was reduced 
again teo). In 451 or ^50 Cimon arranged a Five 
Years’ Truce or Peace with Sparta, who had made a 
Thirty Years’ Peace with Argos. Pericles himself was 
not by any means a hater of Sparta, and he remained 
a friend of Cimon, who became a General once more, 
and went out in 450 to free Cyprus from the Persians 
and to help another revolting leader in Egypt. As re¬ 
gards Cyprus, the expedition was successful, but Cimon 
died in the course ot it, and this left Pericles supreme 
again and enabled him in 448 to make an informal 
peace with Persia (so as to concentrate his efforts with¬ 
in the Greek world), according to which only the 
Greeks in Cyprus were left helpless against the Oriental 
—in this case the Phoenicians. In the same year he 
invited, without result, all Greece to meet at Athens 
and discuss the question of restoring temples burnt by 
the Persians, giving thanks to the gods, and freeing the 
seas from piracy. Sparta would not hear of it. 

Pericles now found that Athens could not retain her 
land empire. Oligarchic activities led to the loss of 
Bceotia (by the Battle of Coronca, 447) and of Phocis 
and Locris. This encouraged oligarchs of Eubcea and 
Megara also to revolt, and a Spartan army advanced to 
Elcusis. Pericles, it seems, bribed the Spartan king to 
retreat and reconquered Euboea, where the cities were 
made tributary by separate agreements. The tribute of 
many other subject states was reduced. In 446-445 
Peace for Thirty Years was concluded between Athens 
and Sparta, Atnens resigning Nisaea, Pagae, Trooten, 
and Achaea. She had also lost Megara. 

Pericles now changed his policy and aimed solely at 
naval, or at least commercial, supremacy of Athens—(a) 
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isx the west, (b) in the Mgesin and Black Seas—and at 
further beautifying Athens itself, partly by using the 
<{uota given to A^na from the Empire tributes, and 
perhaps much of the yearly reserve from these as well. 
In dus policy, particularly with regard to influence in 
the west and unjust use of Empire money, Pericles was 
exposed, partly by a new oligarchic party (ready to 
betray Athens to any enemy, Greek or barbarian~that 
is, non-Greek—for the sake of their party) not yet 
tinder any great leader, but chiefly by an older moder¬ 
ate party (at any rate loyal to Athens) led by Thu- 
tydidcs (not the great historian), who particularly dis¬ 
liked misuse of the tribute to decorate Athens. In 443 
he persuaded the people to hold an ostracism, but was 
himself ostracised. Once more Pericles was supreme. 
Firstly, we must trace Pericles* policy with regard to 
the west—a policy, perhaps, favoured more by his 
friends than oy himself. Athens had long ago estab¬ 
lished commerce with Italy and Sicily. She now began 
to outstep even Corinth. In 454 we read of an Athenian 
general at Neapolis, where there was an Athenian 
settlement, perhaps, before Pericles* time, and an 
alliance was formed with the Elymian Segesta. In 451 
came an embassy from Rome to learn of Solon*s laws. 
In 446 Pericles induced several Peloponnesian states to 
found, under Athens* leadership, a new city for the 
now homeless people of old Sybaris in Italy, and in 443 
dissensions in the new town led to the foundation of 
Thurii by Athens; this time Pericles had appealed to 
nil Greece for a share, and the Attic element was 
gradually submerged. All ideas of enterprises against 
Sicily, Etrufia, and Carthage were opposed by Pericles, 
but in 433 alliances were made with Corcyra, with 
Leontini nn Sicily), and Rhegium (Italy). For settle¬ 
ments Atnens really had not enough men to spare, 
lowing to iEgean activity. Pericles made the ^Egcan an 
Attic trading lake from South Russia even to Cyprus 
and North Africa. He developed an old system by 
lyhich detuchies (of lot^holders who, unli^ Greelc 
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colonists of other states, remained citizens of the 
mother city) were sent out to various Greek (not bar¬ 
barian) regions. These out-settlements served the pur¬ 
poses of garrisons to hold down the Empire, connect¬ 
ing links between Attica and her Black Sea trade, relief 
to surplus population, and a gag for his opponents. 
Pericles sent out about 15,000 lot-holders to various 
places. The very important corn, fish, and timber trade 
of the Black Sea made Pericles believe that the pos¬ 
session of the Chersonese, and of Byzantium and 
Chalcedon (members of the Empire), was not enough. 
He went himself with a fleet into the Black Sea, and 
was responsible for settlements of lot-holders on its 
southern coast. The north coast was also visited, and 
Panticapaeum became a faithful friend of Athens. 
Seventeen states became tribute-paying dependencies. 
In 437-436 the foundation of the colony (not cleruchy) 
of Amphipolis by Athens and other cities secured the 
valuable Strymon trade and provided a useful watch 
on Macedonian and Thracian kings. The whole system 
of cJcruchies was a source of deep resentment in the 
cities of the Empire. In 443-442 the tributary cities 
were divided into five districts. The year 440 saw the 
revolt of Samos and Byzantium and certain cities in 
Thrace from Athens. All were reduced to subjection in 
439, but even now Samos, like Lesbos and Chios (these 
two being the only parts of the original League still 
independent) remained a non-tributary state. 

Under Cimon and Pericles, Athens herself was 
beautified with great buildings and statues. About 448 
a great bronze statue of Athena was set up, and by 438 
her beautiful temple, the Parthenon (still to be seen), 
was finally finished, and a statue of her in ivory and 
gold put in it by Pheidias, The temple of Athena Nice 
^egun by Cimon ?) was finished and still exists, and 
one to Poseidon the sea-god was built on Cape Sunium. 
A new Masteries hall was built at Elcusis, and a song 
hall at Atnens for the Panathcnaic festival. The motive 
lor all these was duty to the gods in restoring what the 
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Persians had destroyed, and Cimon had been the mov¬ 
ing spirit. A splenaid new approach {propyleta) to the 
Acropolis was designed and partly carried out. 

In art and literature the age was one of great glory 
for Athens, and men like Pericles were friends of the 
great Greek philosophers and sophists (teachers or 
professors of general and particular Knowledge), though 
deep thinkers like Anaxagoras and, later on, Prota¬ 
goras fell foul of the not highly educated voters of the 
Athenian Ecclesia. 

The Empire of Athens, as Pericles said, was, so to 
speak, a tyrannis, but it was not tyrannous or oppres¬ 
sive. In many cases, perhaps all, democracy (as was 
natural) was prescribed as tne Constitution, and, when 
required, Athenian garrisons and magistrates sent out; 
all disputes fcxcept breach of contract) in which Athens 
was involved were tried at Athens; all cases involving 
severe penalties were in some cities to be referred to 
her; but breaches of contract were tried in the accused’s 
city. The moderate tribute was revised and rearranged 
at Athens every fourth year by the council, eight com¬ 
missioners, ana representatives of the cities; die latter 
assessed themselves first, and in the majority of cases 
their assessment was accepted. In other cases the com¬ 
missioners, the Ecclesia at Athens, and even a law 
court, made the final decision. Payments were made 
every spring to the Hellenotamias before the council. 
The burdens and disputes were concerned mainly with 
the richer, more or less oligarchic, elements within each 
city, and in general the common people were not ready 
to revolt, because they were favoured of Athens. The 

E cst grievance—^thc settlement of Athenians on the 
of empire cities—at least made unnecessary the 
use of stanaing garrisons. As due Emperor Claudius 
noted later, Amens never gave her political rights to 
her subjects —mt that, being Greeks, they would have 
thankol her for that any more than they would have 
for 1‘eprescntative government. An effort at unity of 
part of the Bmpife was made in 426 (by the moderates), 
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and later on partial citizenship was begun in the case 
of parts nearest to Attica. The best tributes we can pay 
to the Empire arc on account of the safety and in¬ 
tensity of Its commerce; the fact that its acstruction 
came from outside; the great encouragement which it 

f avc to free democracies, which, as set up or fostered 
y Athens as imperial mistress, were not permanently 
quelled even by the Spartan tyranny which succccdca; 
and the fact that these and others (e.g., Thebes) again 
took refuge, in the fourth century, in Athenian leader¬ 
ship against Sparta. 

Ever since 446-445 Pericles had kept Athens from 
war with the land-powers of Greece, out a great war 
was bound to break out, and did so before he died. 
The occasion for the outbreak of this Great Pelopon¬ 
nesian War was, as is usual, not the cause of it. Some 
sort of war was inevitable. There was in Greece a 
geographical and by tradition ethnical (*‘ Dorian ”) 
unity of land-states in the Peloponnese using largely 
land forces under the control of land-loving, conserva¬ 
tive, uncultured, uncouth, uncnte^rising, uncom¬ 
mercial, undemocratic, uninspiring Dorian Sparta as 
mistress of a League. Lying over against this loose 
unity was a politically stronger and comparatively 
newly risen geographical (iEgean) and quasi-ethnical 
(** Ionian '*) unity of sea-states using largely sea forces 
under the control of sea-loving, progressive, cultured, 
refined, enterprising, commercial, democratic, inspiring 
Ionian Athens as mistress of an Empire. This was one 
cause of the war for which Pericles cannot be blamed. 
The other cause was the peculiar commercial rivalry be¬ 
tween Athens, the leader of the one unity, and one of the 
only members of the other unity which were at all like 
her in commercial activity—Corinth. Pericles increased 
this rivalry without intending war. We have already 
seen one small war between Athens and the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. The one about to break out went much 
deeper, and in the first part of it Corinth was the great 
enemy of Athens. 
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A quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra caiuscd 
Corcyra to appeal to Athens, who made a defensive 
alliance with her (and with Lcontini in Sicily and 
Rhegium in Italy) because of the position of Cor*^ 
tiyra on the way to the west, and set aside a sum of 
Money in case of future war. In 433 Athens clashed 
with Corinth, and the year 43a found Chalcidicc 
^elped by Perdiccas of Macedonia, by Corinthian in¬ 
fluence and half-hearted Spartan promises) in revolt 
from the Empire. Athens blockaded Potidaea, and 
Corinth was trying to stir up Sparta. In reply, Pericles 

E ssed a decree excluding Mcgarcans (in the Spartan 
ague) from the ports of the Empire, doubtless in 
order to coerce Megara over to Athens’ side so that 
Athens could control the three roads over Gcrancia, 


and thus hastened the outbreak of war with Sparta. 
Sparta hesitated; diplomatic discussions were vain, and 
War was declared (432-431)—the war of which Thu¬ 


cydides has given us much of the history. Pericles 
ciecidcd to give up Attica to the enemy as Athens had 
done to the Persians, rely on the fortifications and fleets 
make descents on Peloponnesian coasts, and wear down 
the enemy; all this in spite of the resulting overcrowd¬ 
ing of Athens, the ruin of large and small land- 
hdders, the probable effect on tnc Empire, and the 
unlikelihood of being able to exhaust the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League. Questionable as was this policy, Pericles 
could not rorescc the pl^aguc or the later disaster at 
Syracuse. Early in 431 Thebes attacked Platata, which 
Athens defencicd, and in May the Spartans under 
Aichidamus virasted parts of Attica while the people 
crowded into Athens. Pericles with difficulty heM them 
ill check in face of attacks on him by his future suc¬ 
cessor, Cleon* Athens sent a fleet to the west, which 


wo«i ofver Cephallenia. iEgina was made a cleruchy, 
the inh^itants being expelled. Next year (430) Attica 
wa^ again invaded, and in Athens a horrible plague (a 
kind of typhoid fever) broke out which, in the three 
years of its course, carried away 20,000 free-born natiw 
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Athenians alone, mined a naval raid by Pericles on 
Peloponnesus (though successes were gained in the west 
and Potidxa surrendered and received a clcruchy), 
caused an unsuccessful offer of peace to Sparta, and 
brought about the deposition of Pericles by Cleon and 
others (430). Though reinstated as indispensable, the 
great man died late in 429. 

Athens was never the same after her loss. Her 
leaders were henceforth men produced by the full 
democracy; men who were low-born, ill-educated, un¬ 
refined, undignified, vulgar tradesmen; yet at the same 
time bold, able, industrious, eloquent, unselfish, very 
loyal and patriotic citizens who did their best. They 
believed in the full democracy and in the Athenian 
Empire, which they were ready to treat cruelly; they 
were warlike and knew not the way of concession as 
Pericles did; they were not soldiers, but relied for 
power on unofficial activities, on constant attendance 
at the Assemblies, and speeches therein. They lacked 
the calm wisdom of Pericles. Each in turn proved a 
“ champion of the people,** watching the magistrates, 
and especially generals, and prosecuting them, and 
guarding against non-dcmocratic activities. At present 
Clcophon (a lyre-maker) and Hypcrbolus (lamp-maker) 
were too young; Eucrates (rope-maker) and Lyskies 
(sheep merchant) had done little; of the accusers of 
Pericles—Simmias, Lacratridas, and Cleon (a tanner) 
—the last named was the most influential, and became 
Ml unofficial leader in 429. He had all thp qualities 
mentioned above. He was opposed by moderates, of 
whom Nkias, the historian Thucydides, and the comic 
poets Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes were cxr 
amplcs, and by avowed oligarchs under Antiphon, 
Nkias was a rich slave-owner, a good soldier, very 
pcspcctable, very religious and superstitious, and thi 
impressed the people, in spite of his lack of sympathy 
wkh the democracy. Unfortunately the ability of 
Nkias was very mediocre, and his dilatory mind was 
destined to cripple Adiens, 
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In 429 King Archidamus besieged Platsea, and in¬ 
vaded Attica in 428, when Mytilcnc and most of Lesbe^ 
revolted from Athens unsuccessfully. Cleon persuaded 
Adicns (427) to wipe out its people, but Athens for¬ 
tunately repented next day; Lesbos lost its fleet, and 
received a clcruchy. Platsa surrendered to Sparta in 
the same year. Meanwhile Athens had done well in 
Western Greece and shared in the revolutions at Cor- 
cyra. In 427 an expedition to Sicily (whence Syracuse, 
friend of Corinth, could assist the Peloponnesians) 
under Laches gained for Athens influence in the Straits 
of Messina, but otherwise did not fare well, and Laches 
was accused by Cleon. In 425 Hyperbolus wanted an 
expedition against Carthage! Two generals (two or 
three, instead of ten, were the rule now) were sent in 
that year to Sicily, without achieving much. Control 
of the straits was lost. The ambitious schemes of the 
able Dcmostlicncs (not the orator) in Western Greece 
(426) had met with indifferent success. In 426 Athens, 
on the advice of Cleon, began borrowing from her 
temples, and in 425 raised the tribute of the Empire 
and increased the pay of the jurymen to three obols, to 
relieve distress. The same year saw the seizure of Pylos 
in Western Pcloponncse by Demosthenes, the blockade 
of Spartans in nearby Sphacteria, the rejection by 
Athens (through Cleon) of several Spartan proposals of 
peace, and the capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria by 
the unwilling Cleon, who, perhaps, tried to stir up 
Argos and Arcadia also. Nicias, not to be outdone, 
captured Methone and Cythefa Island (425-424). Inva¬ 
sions of Attica now ceased. In reply, /Athens had 
raided Megara twice a year, and in 424 gained her 
port, Nisaea; but the jg-and scheme of Demosthenes 
against Boeocia failed (Battle of Delium, 424). Worse 
was to come. The relations of Athens with the northern 
peoples of the Mgcan had been uncertain except for an 
alliance with the Thracian king, and in 4^4-423 the 
eloquent Brasidas, one of the only gentlemen whom 
Sparta ever produced, alone broke open by arguments 
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Athens* possessions in Chaicidice, and won Amphi- 
polis partly through a mistake of Thucydides, who 
was accused by Cleon, exiled for twenty years, and was 
thus able to write his history. Athens, wrongly in¬ 
fluenced by Nicias and Laches, had been sla^, but 
both she and Sparta desired peace. A truce was made 
(423), but was spoilt by trounlcs, including a revolt of 
Scione, which Cleon persuaded the people they ought 
to treat as he had pressed for Mytilcnc. At last Cleon, 
sent to recover Amphipolis (422), tailed and was killed, 
as was Brasidas also. The result was the useless 
“ Peace of Nicias *’ (421), which Corinth, Megara, and 
Bceotia refused to accept, and thus an alliance was 
made between Sparta and Athens against Argos, whom 
Sparta feared. As a result, the Peloponnesian League 
was largely shattered. 

Argos was soon (420-418) courted by Athens through 
the influence of the most astounding adventurer of 
Greek history—the high-born, clever, attractive, hand¬ 
some, dissolute, arrogant, wealthy, unscrupulous, and 
insincere Alcibiades—who professed to sup{x>rt the 
democrats now under the not very able Hypcrbolus, a 
lamp-maker, and was hindered by Nicias. The demo¬ 
crats tried to ostracise Nicias in 417, but Alcibiades, 
fearing that the votes would go against himself, skil¬ 
fully procured the ostracism of Hypcrbolus. Nicias and 
Chacremon were active against Chalcidicc and Thrace 
in 417-416, while Alcibiades persuaded Athens to 
attack and wipe out cruelly the long-suspected people 
of Melos (which had a good harbour) and to colonise 
the island. 

Then Athens was drawn to her ruin, for, thinking 
that Sicily was a small island of the ./Egcan kind, she 
aspired to conquer it. With the support of Alcibiades, 
and against the wiser opposition of Nicias, Athens sent 
the two, with the real soldier, Lamachus, in command 
of a great armament, to help Segesta (415), in spite of 
a panic caused by damage done (by Corinthians and 
Syracusans?) to the Hermes-busts in Athens, and 
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all^l^ed mockeries of the sacred Mysteries of Eleusis ^ 
Alabiades. From the first the expedition met with dis¬ 
appointments, but ultimately Syracuse was besieged* Not 
the scheme itself, but the failure to act on Lamachus’ 
advice; his death; the recall, flight, and disloyalty of 
Alcibiades, who went to Sparta and advised her to 
send a general to help Syracuse; the incompetence, 
delays, illness, and superstition of the yet brave Nicias 
and the blind trust of Athens in him; the activities of 
Gylippus sent by Sparta—all these led to the appalling 
destruction by Syracuse of the first and a scconci arma¬ 
ment under Eurymedon and Demosthenes (414-413). 
Eurymedon, Demosthenes, and Nicias met their deaths. 
Matters were made worse by the permanent fortifica¬ 
tion, on Alcibiades’ advice, of Decelea by Sparta in 
North Attica (413) and the closing of the silver-mines 
of Laurium for many years. In the crisis the council of 
500 was superseded by ten pre-counsellors,” and a 
Customs tax of 5 per cent, took the place of the 
Empire-tribute; in vain, for in 412, with Spartan and, 
sad to say, Persian help, many Athenian subjects of 
Asia Minor revolted (412). Alcibiades, suspected at 
Sparta, now tried in vain to obtain Persian help for 
Athens, by whom he was recalled. 

In 41X a revolution at Athens was peacefully carried 
out by the moderates under Theramcnes and the oli¬ 
garchs under Antiphon while the democratic sailor- 
citizens were away at Samos. The moderates secured 
a motion that the Ecclcsia was to consist of only about 

6 000 men strong in person and purse, each quarter to 
! council for a year in turn; pay for offices to be 
abolished. But the oligarchs, by threats, forced the 
creation of a new council of 400, with full power over 
the 5,000. This oligarchy tyrannised for three months 
until the revolt of Eubcea and a movement from the 
fleet overthrew it and enabled Thcramencs to set up a 
Moderate Constitution (5,000 who could arm them¬ 
selves; offices not to be paid posts). Imperial fcdcra- 
was advocated as a letter thing than Empire. 
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The last stage of the war began, Sparta being helped 
by Persia. Three Athenian sea victories (411-410) led 
to rejection of ^offers of peace from Sparta by Athens 
on the advice of Cleophon the lyre-maker, who restored 
the full democracy in 410. He instituted a twoobol pay¬ 
ment for all those unemployed by the State, employed 
men on public buildings, and, being a good financier, 
probably introduced the gold (407) and me copper (406) 
coinage. Meanwhile more successes and failures in 410- 
409 were followed by the elevation and disgrace of 
Alcibiades and a victory at Arginusac (406), marred by 
the illegal trial of the generals all together for not 
picking up crews from the wrecks. Cleophon again re¬ 
jected peace offers. At last the able and ambitious 
Lysander utterly defeated the Athenians under Conon 
at iEgospotamoi. Athens was in a state of siege; 
Cleophon yet again rejected peace terms until the 
people were starving. Then he was put to death and 
Theramenes was sent to treat with Sparta, who refused 
to destroy Athens as Corinth, Thebes, and others 
wished. Instead she made Athens destroy her long walls 
and those of the Pcirasus, confine herself to Attica and 
Salamis, give up all her fleet, and follow Spartan 
leadership if required. An oligarchy of thirty, led by 
Critias and including Theramenes, was set up at 
Athens (404-403) and tyrannised over it, hunting down 
the rich and righteous, much to the disgust of Thera- 
mcnes (who was done to death) and of Socrates. The 
Government had a council of 500 oligarchs with all 
judicial powers, and Theramenes secured the creation 
of a citizen body of about 3,000 with hardly any rights. 
At last the Thirty “ Tyrants,” hard pressed by demo¬ 
cratic exiles, obtained Spartan mediation. A generous 
amnesty was made, and the democracy was restored 
more firmly than ever. Athens was thus laid low, but 
already the garrisons and oligarchies set up under 
Spartan governors in the cities which had belonged to 
Athens* Empire were causing universal hatred by their 
oppressive rule—much worse than that of Athens. 
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In the fourth century Athens remained a com¬ 
mercial democracy, influential but not pre-eminently 

K erful in Greece. She was still supreme in art and 
ature. Men came to learn philosophy from Plato 
and Aristotle, oratory from Lysias and Isocrates, and 
she became the school of Greece. Few changes were 
made. The presidency of the Assembly was put into 
the hands ot nine chosen from each ot the tribes not 
presiding. More definite recognition was given to the 
informal advisor to the Assembly, especially under 
Callistratus, and later Eubulus. Before 389 Agyrrhius 
instituted pay for attending the Ecclesia. This was the 
natural outcome of full democracy, though it also re¬ 
flected the ^irit typical of the century, but already 
fostered by Euripides, Socrates, and the strain of war. 
This was individualism.** Men began to believe that 
one*s country was not the greatest object of affection, but 
that each person was a citizen of the world. Thus Greek 
soldiers and generals served for pay other cities and 
races than their own; the comic poets began to take 
themes of wide human interest; Isocrates was clearly a 
cosmopolitan; Socrates had already said that the intel¬ 
lect was the supreme court of appeal: “ Keep at your 
post, whether put there by the State or yourself.*’ 
Again, men began to “ specialise ’* much more than 
before: some made soldiering their lifcwork; some, 
oratory; some, thinking; some, writing; some. State or 
(like Pasion with his bank) private finance; even the 
sculptor freed himself from religion and idealised work¬ 
manship and represented individual feelings in his own 
way; it was early in the century, too, that men thought 
abiput ideal states, communism, socialism, and aboli¬ 
tion of slavery. For Athens, at any rate, it was a freer 
and happier age, but the people were less alive than 
they were in Pericles’ time, and Aristotle came to look 
on their democracy as a perversion of constitutional 
government. 

Not that Athens slept, though Sparta was more or 
less supreme from 404 to 371, generally with Persian 
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belp« In 395 Athens formed a coalition against Sparta, 
ana in a war with Sparta Persia put me Athenian 
Conon in command of a fleet which, in 394, destroyed 
the Spartan navy. Athens, helped by Persia, rebuilt her 
long walls but not her Empire. Good work was done 
by Conon and his fleet and by Iphicrates with his 
trained, paid, light-armed soldiers. In 390 Athens de¬ 
cided to help Evagoras in Cyprus against Persia; in 
389 she recovered the control of Propontis, Hellespont, 
and Bosporus, in spite of Sparta, who appealed at last 
to Persia. In 386 the Persian king arbitrated a peace 
by which the Greeks of Asia were given to him, and 
Sparta was left in power in a free Greece, except that 
Athens retained Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros. In 384 
Lysias showed how dangerous was a union of Sparta 
and Persia; in 380 Isocrates proposed that Athens and 
Sparta should unite against Persia. From 382 Sparta 
was embroiled with Thebes and also with Athens, and 
the two latter united against Sparta. In due course 
Thebes became the greatest power in Greece under 
Epaminondas, and at the same time Athens (377) 
formed her second League, this time against Sparta. 
There was a League congress at Athens, but separate 
from her; contributions,” but not tribute; and there 
were to be no cleruchics. About seventy cities joined, 
but the union lacked vitality because Callistratus and 
Athens in general did not hate Sparta. For some years 
Athens gamed successes (especially in the Battle of 
Naxos) against Sparta, and Timotheus circumnavigated 
the Pcloponncsc (376) and won new allies, but was ill- 
supported by the Ecclcsia. Peace (Sparta-Athens-Thebes) 
came in 371—Athens to be supreme on sea only, a 
first-rate power. Sparta violated the peace, and (not 
to Athens* joy) was defeated by Thebes at Lcuctra 
(371). Athens refused to help a new Arcadian league, 
and in 369 made an alliance with Sparta, now hard 
pressed by Thebes and Peloponnesians. She continued 
to be mixed up in Peloponnesian politics and in North 
Greece, losing Chalciaicc (367), but gaining Samos 
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(365), where reversion to cicruchics caused discontent. 
From 364-362 successes were gained in the Chalcidic 
region, but there were also revolts. She helped Sparta 
against the last incursion of Peloponnesians by Thebes 
{362). Thebes ceased to be great after that year. Cleru- 
chies, use of mercenaries, and oligarchic elements 
caused Athens much trouble with her allies, especially 
after 357, and the struggles did not go well for Athens, 
who also offended the Persian king. In 355 Isocrates 
condemned imperialism and advocated peace, which 
came in 354, Athens losing many allies. 

Then came the futile opposition of Athens, inspired 
by her orator Demosthenes, against Philip, who, hav¬ 
ing, as king, made half-Greek Macedonia a strong 
military power, aspired to a headship over all Greece, 
perhaps against Persia. The Philip-nating attitude of 
Demosthenes was a mistaken one, for Athens had be¬ 
come much less military than in former generations, 
and was difficult to stir up, and no Greek union could 
be made strong enough to check Philip. Athens would 
have done better to obey whole-heartedly the peace 
policy of her financier Eubulus and others. Both the 
war and the peace parties were led to inconsistencies 
and were no match for Philip. Only Isocrates saw the 
real drift of events. When Philip crushed the alliance 
of Athens, Thebes, and others at Charronea in 338, it 
meant only a new leadership— Le., of Macedon—not 
an end of liberty. Athens became a state of the second 
rank, and, after an unsuccessful revolt against Macedem 
(323) on the death of Alexander, was forced by Anti¬ 
pater to adopt a limited democracy with a property 
ijualification (322). 

Through the Hellenistic period Athens was not able 
to shake off Macedonian rule; but, though Alexandria 
eclipsed her in scholarship and science, she was the 
centre of philosophy and University ” life. In 229 the 
Macedonian garrismis withdrew, and in 228 friendly 
relations began with Rome, whom Athens supported 
In Greek affairs. Drawn from her loyalty by Mithra- 
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dates^ she was reduced to poverty in 86 by Sulla, though 
her schools of philosophy became a resort of Romans. 
In the civU wars of Rome, Athens escaped any evil con¬ 
sequences of siding with Pompey and then with Brutus, 
and under die Empire remained a free city. Cxsar 
worship was now aaded to flattery. Hadrian paid great 
attention to her, and soon her professors were endowed 
by the Roman treasury. In the third century a.d. 
Athens escaped almost entirely the barbarian raids, and 
her schools of rhetoric revived greatly under the early 
Byzantine emperors; the city was frequented by many 
men of renown, and was the centre of the best pagan 
thought. Theodosius L first interfered with her teach¬ 
ing, out it was Justinian who in 529 forbade philo¬ 
sophic study and caused Athens to become a mere pro¬ 
vincial place. Works of art were taken away to Con¬ 
stantinople, but the conversion of temples into Chris¬ 
tian churches caused the preservation of some. For 
centuries more Athens suffered from the greed of 
Byzantine officials, but little else. Under Latin rule 
(1204-1458) she became a duchy. The Turks, on their 
entry, were comparatively kind. Their rule (1458-1833) 
saw less destruction of ancient monuments by Turks 
than by attacking Venetians. Foreign collectors carried 
off much during the eighteenth century, and in 1812 
most of the remaining sculptures of the Parthenon 
were brought to London. In 1822 the Greeks were 
masters of the city. Turks held it again from 1826 to 
1833, when Athens became the capital of a new 
kingdom of Greece. 


CHAPTER IV 
PUBLIC LIFE 

We must now pass under closer review the wonderful 
Democracy which was, in truth, Athens. To a Greek 
the Constitution (politeia) was the State {polis\ its 
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soul; to an Athenian the citizen was the State. All 
average Greeks divided grown constitutions into 
(i) oligarchy (widi aristocracy), (a) democracy (with 
polity—^that is, moderate democracy), and (3) mixed, 
and most Greek states tended to aclvancc towards (2). 
What is Democracy? In theory it is government of, 
by, and for the people. In the large countries of to¬ 
day it can only be attained through representatives 
periodically chosen; the ghost of Pericles would call 
the British Constitution an aristocracy or oligarchy, or 

f ive it up as mixed like the old Spartan Constitution. 

ut in ancient Greek cities, small and compact, each 
individual of the people could, in theory, rule directly, 
holding in check all non-dcmocratic elements. It was 
everybody’s business. In fact, however, democracy was 
very exclusive. For the governors had to have security, 
equal education, and leisure with wealth obtained 
through commerce and empire. And only the freemen 

f roaemed; Athens had, besides her frccmcn-citizcns, 
ree resident aliens (mostly Greeks) and a great 
number of slaves, who were all in the State, but not 
of it. In Attica, hardly one-fifth the size of Yorkshire, 
there were, about 431, roughly 40,000 free adult vote- 
governing males; 120,000 of their women and children; 
more than 20,000 male resident aliens, and 60,000 of 
their women and children, and about 100,000 slaves— 
a total of about 350,000 to 400,000 souls. One-tenth of 
them were the sovereign people. But with these re¬ 
servations Athens produced the best of all known 
democracies. We have sketched its growth, and will 
now examine it in the perfection of Pericles* time. 
The city was the free citizens, a unity called the 
Demos —^thc people of which every part, every his¬ 
torical event, every word, thought, or deed, written or 
spoken, was a manifestation. 

I.— ^Political Organisation 
In practice the sovereign body was as many free 
citizens over eighteen years old as could be got 
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ti^cthcr to sit in the open Ecclesia on Pnyx Hill at 
least forty times a year between daylight and sunset. 
After sacrifice and prayer they listened to any who 
chose to speak (and speech was free) on matters pro- 

E cd by tne Council, and made not laws, but decrees 
Tphismata) by voting. This unsworn Ecclesia 
:tcd and controlled all magistrates, made war and 
peace, and ratified treaties, matters of finance, religion, 
and citizenship; it could impeach, but most of the 
judicial business was done by them in a voluntary, 
responsible, paid, sworn body (Heliaa) of any over 
thirty years old, excluding magistrates and councillors, 
organised in la^e panels for trying cases. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ecclesia, it revised the laws when re¬ 
quired. For working the State the Ecclesia used its 
paid responsible committee of 501 (its Council, fifty 
over thirty years old chosen by lot from each tribe), 
and its elected magistrates. The Council watched the 
magistrates, administered the finances of Athens (and, 
after 454, of the Empire as well), tried impeachments, 
looked after public works, negotiated with outside 
states, received ambassadors, prepared all business for 
the Ecclesia, and carried out its resolutions^. It was the 
permanent central authority in Athens. There was no 
civil service; all officers were boards of virtual 
amateurs, filled for a year and mostly by lot, and only 
the generals (like the Councillors) could serve twice; 
all were su^cctcd to a preliminary scrutiny, review 
while in omcc, and audit at its close. The archons 
were left with only religious and judicial powers; 
various financial offices and minor posts do not call 
for comment. Much more important until Pericles* 
death was the board of ten generals elected (not by lot) 
from mostly well-born or well-to-do men. By arrange¬ 
ment they led in war at home and in the ncid, dealt 
with all military matters, looked after garrisons in the 
empire and arrears of tribute, foreign relations, and 
corn supply, and, above all, were allowed to hold 
special meetings of the Ecclesia for proposals of their 
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imu* As Sophocles put it, one could not know a 
man’s worth until he were proved by office-holding, 
and the Greek proverb, “ Office will show up the 
man,” applied best in Athens to the Strategia. The 
Strategos could be an autocrat—^but he was still the 
servant of the Demos, which sometimes served him 
badly. Preparedness for war was a necessity in a 
Greek state, and Athens was a sea-power as well; the 
democracy was a maritime one; the oligarchs in 
Athens, and the moderates, too, were acutely aware 
that much power lay with the “ mob ” of sailors—a 
large part of the “ blackguards ” or “ bounders ” who 
formed the common people. After Pericles* death, a 
system grew up by wmich each general was assigned 
aiflcrent and definite duties, two or three being sent on 
expeditions with divided command, and the informal 
president of the assembly ceased to be one of the 
generals. Instead we have low-born tradesmen, begin¬ 
ning with Cleon, who, by means of his oratory, in¬ 
formal financial activity, and r 61 e of Watchdog of the 
People (that is, against all non-democrats), ruled the 
assembly almost as securely as Pericles had ruled it. 
Aristopnanes, the comic writer, makes two threatened 
innkeepers (female) call .not for a policeman (these in 
Athens were slaves), but for Cleon and Hyperbolus. 
In the fourth century finance became the real basis of 
influence owing to centralisation of financial control 
in the hands of a succession of great financiers. But at 
all times personal qualities counted for much; the best 
intellects were bound to prevail. Hero-worship and 
democracy often go together. The hero might be 
anyone of any class; Pericles was a strong-natured, 
high-born, cultured orator, with a misshapen head; 
Cfcon a tub-thumping tanner who, having cast aside 
his cloak, roared out his speeches while walking up 
and down the platform, slapping his thigh for 
emphini* ^ contempt for propriety, adds Plutarch, 
^ soon to spoil everything; walking fast and 
Idudly were “ not done ” in Athens); Nicias 
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was a moneyed man, a good church-worker, so to 
speak, a good soldier, eminently respectable and like- 
able, but hopelessly mediocre. Alcioiadcs had every 
quality except honour; Hyjperbolus sold lamps, ana 
was, as a comic poet said, a Cleon in hyperbole; 
so was Clcophon, who added drunkenness to his 
obstinacy. In the fourth century soldiers, orators, and 
financiers were the ones who held influence. Athens 
was truly a wonderful city. Other Greek democracies, 
such as Syracuse, relied on single men just as much. 
The picture has its dark side. 

II.— Freedom of Speech and Thought 
We have said something of the non-democratic 
moderates and oligarchs in Athens—the well-to-do 
“ respectableclasses, upon whom fell the burden of 
taxation and public services. The Demos watched 
them, even liked them, on the whole, in spite of 
Cleon’s brawlings. Culture and refinement always 
count if they are not spoilt by snobbery and arrogance 
towards the poor and lowly. The Demos gave them a 
power in Atnens through the system of lot, which, in 
practice, recognised the rights of minorities and ex¬ 
pressed the principle that all (not a majority) might 
rule in turn. Party government in the iTK>dern sense 
meant to a Greek non-existence of liberty. The 
moderates and oligarchs sat together in the assembly 
and spoke their minds, but they were not a party or 
parties. It is a revelation of Athenian tolerance and 
greatness that during the Peloponnesian War the 
moderates were pacificists, and spoke their dislike of 
the war, as Nicias did, or expressed it in public plays, 
as Aristophanes did, or in pamphlets, as a nameless 
oligarch aid. In his tragedies Euripides showed up the 
absurdities of myths, preached rationalism, questioned 
the ideals of State and Empire, the institutions of 
slavery, war, and so on. But not one of these men was 
ostracised for doing as he did. Only when anyone had, 
though innocently, been friendly with men who had 
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done evil to tlic State, and combined criticism of old 
belkf$ and faiths with criticism of the Democracy in 
its greatest crises, was he in danger; so the ugly 
Socrates drank the hemlock. Of all me signs of health 
in the spirit of Athens the utter freedom of speech on 
the comic stage is the most striking. There one could 
insult or libel anyone, blaspheme about anything (even 
the Demos I)—*and it did not matter. Pericles had an 
egg-shaped cranium, as we may sec from the copy of a 
portrait head in the British Museum. “ Here,” says 
Cratinus, the comic poet, “comes Pericles our Almighty 
God, with the Song Hall (built 442) set upon his 
crown.** As for Cleon, the insults and lies poured 
upon this “ leather-selling blusterer ’’ arc endless in 
Aristophanes, who criticises the Demos too; the 
Dhmos is a bad-tempered little old man; it is snappy; 
it acts better when drunk; and so on. An oligaren in 
424 writes a pamphlet on the Democracy; he dislikes 
the fact that the bounders have greater power than 
the gentlemen, but admits that they do things well 
for themselves; so he forgives them. The gentlemen 
arc not listened to, though they arc heavily burdened 
by the State, and arc the sufferers when Attica is 
raided by a foe. Slaves do not give way to anyone in 
the street, and no one can hit mem for it—they look 
so much like freemen. But it is no use worrying—you 
cannot alter the Democracy. In the Clouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes the remarks made about the god Zeus arc not 
only irreverent, but unmentionable. There is a revolt 
among the gods; enter Prometheus holding up an 
umbrella so tnat the gods shall not sec him. The god 
Dionysus was brought on the stage and made fun of. 
Rollicking fun excused everything, even gross coarse¬ 
ness, which we need not wonder at. What is wonder¬ 
ful is the absolute restraint where it was felt to be 
nceded^Htbe Athenian tragedies arc spotless. 

Xh4 t^loix)nncsian War caused thinkers like Plato, 
a.j$4 JPpobably others, to speculate upon wide-reaching 
—tnc ideal state, slavery, communism, sociah 
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ism, and even votes for women. Euripides the 
tragedian felt gently towards the low-born and the* 
slaves; Lycophron boldly said that slavery was not 
natural, Alcidamas that all men were free in God’s 
eyes. These thoughts were bred easily in a state where 
many slaves did die same work as the lower classes of 
freemen, were white of skin, were not forced to wear 
separate dress, and even had rights. Communism of 
property, already found to fail elsewhere, was extended 
in theory to husbands, wives, and children by Plato,, 
but was realised by him to be impossible. Socialisdcr 
ideas were widespread in Athens (it political, why not 
social equality?), but nothing came of it. In PlatoV. 
ideal state women have equal power with the men. 
All these things were laughed at by Aristophanes in 
plays. But Socrates was the greatest thinker. He 
taught nothing—for he knew nothing, he said, with 
eironeia (“ irony ”)—wrote nothing, was paid nothing. 
But he insisted that Intellect must guide a man’s life, 
unhampered by the State or human desires and feelings, 
and criticised all things. His method was conversation 
with young men so that they might be brought to see 
their wrong opinions and ask themselves what things 
arc. No religious enthusiast who goes about asking 
“Arc you saved?” has ever been a more notorious 
figure than ugly Socrates was in old Athens. 

All, however, critics and criticised, were lovers of 
the city, for which they were made. They loved every 
bit of Athens because they knew the city so well. 
That they claimed for her more than she deserved is 
a fault of lovers. 


III.—^Finance 

Finance was a great problem for the Democracy, and' 
but for her silver-mines, the spoils gained from the 
Persians, and moneys gained from the Empire, Athens 
would not have been what she was. For Greek states 
were very poor at best, and trade and commerce were 
feeble when compared with to-day. There was no« 
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iwodgrt, and tndcr Pericles Athens used her wcaldi 
upon unproductive buildings, keeping a not very lar^ 
reserve in the temples, upon which she drew deemy 
-during the Peloponnesian War. The basis of her 
finance was, after 454, the Empire tribute, but most 
^of this went on the upkeep of a fleet, stores, forts, and 
wars. Ordinary sources of wealth were various in¬ 
direct taxes, and in times of crisis only a direct 
property tax; the tax on aliens and freedmen; the 
tfilvcr-mincs; and the produce of commerce—olive 
oil, pottery, marble, and manufactured goods. The 
expenses were large; on sacrifices, public festivals and 
-competitions, races, distribution of theatre money, pay 
for the many offices, large courts of judges (and in the 
iourth century for all who attended the Ecclesia), 
jmilitary expenses, and two-thirds of the corn supply. 
The E>cmocracy was wasteful upon itself and (to its 
glory) upon its art. No wonder Pericles said we arc 
lovers or beauty with cheapness.*’ ft looks like a false¬ 
hood, but it was true. Not that the people did not 
work. They did, magnificently, for their city. The 
richer paid heavily (and often willingly) in property 
tax, and in “ public services,” notably the trierarchy, 
which we have described, the choregy for preparing 
tragic choruses, the gymnasiarchy for torch-race teams, 
the archithcory for sacred embassy; while all alike 
worked hard; 20,000 citizcaas at the same time received 
State pay as civil workers. The great buildings erf 
Athens were not built by slaves only. Co-operation in 
the joint-rstock company of Democracy maac this sort 
of thing as natural as the idea of distribution of wealth 
gained. All things worked together for the State, and 
It was found to oc good. 

IV*—Trade and Commerce 
We cannot go into details, but Athens’ trade after 
448 waii great lor a Greek city, notably with the Black 
with Asia Minor and with the West, and it was 
larked frtnn the Peiraeus chiefly. Here is a select list 
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of imports given by the poet Hermippus: Gyrene 
sends siiphium and hides; the Hellespont, fish; Italy,, 
grain and meat; Syracuse, pork ana chase; Egypt^ 
sails and papyrus; Syria, frankincense; Crete, cypress;. 
Libya, ivory; Phrygia and Pagasae, slaves; Rhodes, 
raisins and figs; Euboea, pears and sheep; the Paphla- 
gonians, chestnuts and almonds; Phoenicia, dates and 
wheaten flour; Carthage, rugs and cushions. Again, 
the nameless oligarch gives trade with Egypt, Cyprus, 
Lydia, Pontus, Peloponnese, Italy, Sicily. Pontic 
wheat and timber were perhaps the two chief imports^ 
This must suffice. Athens paid in silvfcr money fwhicb 
was imitated in Northern India), pottery (which 
reached Russia, Italy, and the west coast of Africa), 
marble, olive oil, and shields. She attracted and wel¬ 
comed foreigners above other Greek states, and her 
port Peiticus and agora seethed with the noisy busde 
of wholesale and retail trade. But large industries, 
were not to be found; and the standard of life and 
production was feeble in our eyes—like that of a 
country town. Work was mostly done in small work¬ 
shops by individual craftsmen. Merchants did not 
have much capital, nor did they know its use. Swift 
news of far-away markets was unknown; and Greek 
life was too busy a thing to make organised “ office 
work possible. Even in the fourth century there was 
little advance made, except in the rise of private banks 
and bottomry and accumulation of wealth by in¬ 
dividuals who did not use it in productive activities. 
Merchants were generally shipowners and skippers, 
and did not trade in winter. The result was a lack of 
luxury and lack of competition except with other states* 

V.— Religion 

This would be a difficult subject in a long book; i» 
a short one we can but give a few broad outlines* 
Bible, Church-fixed creeds, theology, ordination, 
preaching—Athens did not have these. She shared 
m the common Greek heritage of a belief in gods and 
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i;od 4 e^es dweUiag on high, of whom wonderful and 
wicked myths were told, and a belief in divine powers 
helow in Hades, where also the spirits of the departed 
lived a dreary after-life, the bad being tortured in 
Tartarus, the good dwelling in the Elysian Fields; but 
cultured Athenians tended to disbelieve the baser 
stones while performing all due worship, for instance, 
to Zeus, ruler of all; Athena, goddess of arts and 
v^isdom, protectress of Athens; Poseidon, controlling 
sea and earthquakes; Dionysus, the common man’s 
god; Aphrodite, goddess of love; Demeter, goddess of 
corn; Hephaestus; god of fire; Apollo, and others, and 
expressed their worship in temples, statues, ^tars, 
prayers, sacrifices, and festivals. Many in Athens were 
sceptical about everything, and were not afraid to say 
so. Neither in the orth^ox nor in the sceptic was 
there much relation between the gods and man’s 
morals. Our word “religion” is not a Greek one. 
Behave correctly towards these real and personified 
powers of Nature; conduct must be judged according 
to the laws of the State. State worship was regulated 
by special officers or priests; at home Zeus and the 
household gods were cared for by the father. Men 
prayed simply for blessings and dedicated objects in 
the temples by way of thanks. Fortune too good 
might lead to jealousy among the gods. Superstitions 
lea to belief in omens, and to reliance on the advice 
of charlatan-seers. This was quite different from the 
practice of asking the advice ot the experienced oracles 
at Delphi and Dodona. What a man believed did not 
matter much in Athens, provided that he did not 
dangerously disturb the beliefs of others by talking 
about no gods and new gods, did not damage sacred 
things, mock or divulge the Mysteries, or misbehave 
at religious nieetings. Speculation about the gods was 
rife in Adiens ana elsewhere in Greece, very often 
above the understanding of the masses, and new gods 
hmught by the aliens were not unwelcome. As Dr. 
Oiover suggests, one of the deepest influences in 
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rdigion was dbc Mysteries of Elcusis to which men, 
women, and slaves of any state were admitted under 
Pericles, and another was Orphic cults; in both initia¬ 
tion, purification, and a revelation of a new life stirred 
the minds of the partakers. 

The most remarkable manifestations of religion at 
Athens were the festivals and, connected with these, 
the theatre. Of these, three claim our attention. The 
Panathenaea—Athena’s holiday, held every fourth year 
in July—included competitions in athletics, music, and 
recitations of Homer, with prizes; a festive night with 
a torch-race; and, above all, a procession of everyone 
to the Acropolis in order to give to Athena’s statue a 
woven robe, followed by a feast and boat-races at 
Pciracus. All this was important for ancient Athens. 
But the festival called the Great Dionysia, held in 
March, and to a much less degree that called the 
Lcnxa fWine-press Feast), held in January, were full 
of signincance for the modern world. At these festivals 
were performed splendid and restrained tragedies and 
laughter-making, utterly unrestrained comedies written 
by competing poets—plays which arc read and even 
acted to-day in this country. At the Lenaea only 
Athenians, at the Great Dionysia all folks were 
admitted, paying for a seat, unless he or she was poor 
or an official or a priest. A small number of nxed 
types was adopted in the dresses of actors. In tragedies 
buskins increased the height and padded the bulk of 
the actors* bodies. Large masks with wigs covered 
the face and head in tragedies, and grotesque masks 
in comedies. Scenery was scanty. Dialogue and act¬ 
ing, with a chorus which within the plot danced and 
sang to music, formed the drama. Good literature, 
good “ get-up,” good acting and good voice and 
diction were the essentials. TTic audience seated in 
the open on the wooden seats, and, after 330, stone 
seats of the theatre, to the number of 20,000 and more, 
expressed its approval, its dislike, or its boredom in the 
usual way. Three days saw three sets of tragedies by 
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tliree writers, and a comedy by each of three £md later 
five writers, selected beforehand by the State from 
promising people. 

All who arc interested should read first, in an Eng¬ 
lish translation, a few extant comedies of Aristophanes 
and then, s^, the Agamemnon and the Prometheus 
Bound of iEschylus, the Antigone and the (Edipus 
Tyrannos of Sophocles, and the Bacchce or the Ion of 
Euripides (all tragedies), to get an idea of the great¬ 
ness of Athens in her restraint and her freedom. 


CHAPTER V 
LITERATURE 

The glorious beginnings of Greek literature—the 
Homeric poems—the rise of elegiac and iambic poetry, 
and the age of lyric poetry, belong to a pcriotl when 
Athens was not yet great, and she had hardly any share 
in them. But the ftisistratid tyranny made Homer a 
feature of Athenian life, and welcomed poets at Athens, 
while the advance of the Demos laid the foundations 
of a literary future for the city—foundations on which 
grew up a wonderful series of literary productions pos¬ 
sessing to the full two characteristics of all Greek 
literature until the Macedonian monarchy destroyed the 
old city-state ideal; the literature was creative, and it 
was in touch with public life. 

At first there was no written prose; people expressed 
themselves in poetry. Thus the first name we shall 
mention is Solon (639-559 b.c.), merchant, soldier, and 
reformer, who wrote political pamphlets in verse. We 
have fragments in three metres—elegiac, iambic, and 
trochaic. He preferred the iambic—what we may call 
the Wank verse of Greece, being nearest to spoken 
prose; with the exception of these, which are energetic 
and austere, Solorfs poetry did not show much 
character. 
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Solon stands alone in Athenian literature. But with 
drama the ease is different. There were two kinds— 
Tragedy and Comedy. Tragedy rose out of the not 
peculiarly Attic “ didiyramb ’’—a hymn in honour of 
the god Dionysus; tliis song, sung by a chorus dressed 
in coat-skins (hence tragodta is probably “ goat-song ’*) 
ana representing satyrs, attendants of Dionysus, became 
a leadinjg feature of the Dionysia at Athens after 550. 
So far there was only narrative, but the leader of the 
chorus would often take a special part—e.g., as 
Dionysus—so that there was soon comment, and in 
534 one Thespis of Icaria in Attica, as chorus-leader, 
instituted his dialogue, not with the chorus, but with 
a chosen answerer {hypocrites, our word hypocrite—a 
man who plays a part); this brought in dialogue. Soon 
non-religious and even contemporary events formed the 
plot. Choerilus is another Athenian name; but we can 
only say that by the time of ^schylus the State, 
managing the feast of Dionysus, oraained that the 
tragic choirs should do a set of three serious connected 
plays (a “ trilogy ”) and then should appear as satyrs 
in a fourth play (the whole forming a “ tetralogy **). 
The great iEschylus, a democrat born in 525, of wnom 
we have seven plays out of his seventy, introduced a 
second actor, so that the dialogue was freed from the 
chorus, which became less important. Real drama (an 
acted story) now existed, always in verse. Of /Eschylus* 
seven plays, the Suppliants is the earliest (about 4^?). 
The Persians was performed in 472, the Seven against 
Thebes in 467, the Prometheus Bound after ii68, the 
Agamemnon, Chcephmoi, Eumenides (our only com¬ 
plete trilogy) in 458. iEschylus* verse is bold and splen¬ 
did in narration, description, and character-drawing, 
and in the expression of the supernatural and the fear¬ 
ful. He tries to solve mysteries of thought and believed 
that the gods above ana men below are together work¬ 
ing out a rule of right and reason. 

From iEschylus onwards all the great tragedies are 
the result of strife between man’s vdll and powers out- 
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side him to which he succumbs* In 468 iEsdb^lus was 
defcatid by Sophodes (495*40^ the best artist m Greek 
drama and well liked in Pcriclcan Athens because of 
his gende temper* He introduced a third actor) im¬ 
proved sccne-paintihg, and wrote trilogies of plays dis¬ 
connected in subject. He excelled in portraying char¬ 
acter. Seven plays survive out of 113— Antigone 
(442?) (a beautiful story of a clash between the State 
and a woman’s conscience), Aias (Ajax), (Edipus 

S rannos (perfeedy constructed), Trachimee, Electra, 
iloctetes\/^o^\ (Bdtpus at Colonos (a play of splen¬ 
did beauty, with four actors). 

Euripiacs (born 480) is nearer to the modern world 
than the others. He v/as a man full of scepticism, of 
sympathy with the wronged and lowly; more than 
anyone he helped the decline of old ideals. As is shown 
by the eighteen plays (one a satyr-play) surviving out of 
nmety-two, his tragedies were not perfect wholes, but 
separate situations in them called forth his greatest 
powers. He made his characters speak modern sophistry 
and the author’s thoughts; he brought in elements of 
rationalism, realism, melodrama, and romance. He 
revealed dislike of popular beliefs in religion, politics, 
and society. His choruses tended to become lyric inter¬ 
ludes disconnected from the plots. Aristophanes, and 
probably the general public, thought he spoilt tragedy. 

After the year 400, tragedy occlincd and no new 
master arose; a play by one of the great three always 
formed part of the Dionysia during me fourth century, 
and all new tragic and most new comic writers were 
under Euripides’ influence. After the year 300 Alex¬ 
andria became the centre of tragic dramas. 

Comedy took its rise in the jolly songs of country- 
festivals, where the forces of generation in Nature were 
worshipped. In Athens a joyful procession, called the 
comu8|*’ was part of the Great Dionysia before 470; 
one of its numl^ addressed the audience humorously 
Pn eve^ay affairs. Soon the State aided its organisa- 
tion, giving it a fixed day at the Lenxa or Dionysia 
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md by 431 ** Comedy ” (what we call the Old ” 
Comeay) had been made into a literary form. In 
Athenian comedies men could, until about 414, write 
on any topic with the utmost freedom, provided that 
their hearers could laugh. A chorus and three actors 
were the rule. Each poet wrote one comedy only. Of 
the earlier comic writers we know litde. Chionidcs, 
Eephantidcs, and Magnes were followed by the great 
Cratinus (c. 450-422), who fixed three actors as the 
limit, and was a forceful, resourceful, and bitter writer, 
a hater of Pericles. Crates, Phcrecrates, Phynichus, 
and Plato (not the philosopher) all made their mark, 
but were inferior to Eupoiis (c, 429-411), who wrote 
with charm combined with keen satire, notably against 
Cleon and Alcibiadcs. But none could surpass his con¬ 
temporary Aristophanes (born c. 446, appearing publicly 
427 onwards), who united imagination, satire, humour, 
and a wonderful power of lyric poetry. He wrote more 
than forty comedies, of which we have eleven forming 
a picture of life in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War. The first five (425-421), Achamians, Knights, 
Clouds, Wasps, and Peace, arc unrestricted in their free¬ 
dom; the troubled years 414-405 are reflected in the 
more restrained Birds, Lysistrate, Thesmophoriazusa, 
and Frogs, while the two latest, Ecclesiazusa and 
Wealth, written in the fourth century, with hardly any 
personal satire, mark a transition to a new type of 
comedy, not due to any loss of freedom, but to change 
of political ideals. Tnis transition (390-320) is em¬ 
bodied in what is called the “ Middle Comedy,*’ which 
rejoiced in parodies and in scoffing at myths, poets, 
and philosophy, and in types of character and occupa¬ 
tion. Antiphancs of Athens was the chief writer. What 
we call the ** New Comedy ” dealt with ordinary life 
(not political life) at a time when the old politics were 
no more. They were plays with good plots but not a 
high morality. We know what mey were like from 
the Latin reproductions of Plautus and Terence. The 
greatest of these playwrights was Menander (342-291) 
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of Athens. Of Ms W2 comedies we have fragments ^ 
several. He possessed skill and grace and drew his 
diaracters well, bat, so far as we know, he had little 
humour and originality. His rival Philemon was not 
a native of Athens, but lived there; at Athens also 
most of the plays of Diphilus of Sinope were acted, 
and it was the home of Apollodorus of Carystus. 

The first prose consisted of short pieces describing 
things of private or public importance such as prayers 
or treaties; soon came chroniclers, writers on philo¬ 
sophy, mythology, and geography, all meaning to in¬ 
struct; but prose literature really began with Herodotus, 
bom at Halicarnassus about 484. A great traveller, 
this “ father of history ** at last made Athens his home 
after 447. In his travels he gained knowledge by In¬ 
quiry {HistoriS}^ and, taking as subject the clash 
Dctwecn East and West which had its climax in the 
Persian Wars, wrote an account of it in nine books 
which we still have. Were he a product of Athens we 
should have more to say about him, but we must pass 
on to one of the greatest historians of all time—^Thucy¬ 
dides the Athenian, son of Olorus. Born not later 
than 460, bred among the new ideas of disbelief in 
tradition and also of desirability of rhetorical style, 
convinced of the faults of democracy at Athens when 
not led by a Pericles, and exiled through military 
negligence in 424, he visited various parts of Greece 
collecting materials, and between 404 and his death 
before 396 he wrote his great history of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War in eight books, the result of personal 
knowledge, careful research, and he included official 
documents. The whole work is almost without par¬ 
tiality; it gives us with deep insight the motives of 
men and cities; the temper of each occasion is painted 
by speeches based on speeches actually made and re¬ 
ported to, if not actually beard by, the historian; super- 
fuiturai things have no place; he deals with moral 
causes; mHitary knowlc^c both on land and sea is 
dbown in many places. Trie style is vivid and power- 
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ful, but the eagerness of the writer often makes it 
difficult to understand the crowded thoughts* We can 
forgive this, however, as we can the omissions, notably 
the fact that Thucydides takes no account of economic 
conditions in the making and conducting of wars. Upon 
the whole there lies the impress of truth arrived at by 
criticism. The work breaks off unfinished. 

Very different from either of the above was the 
oligarch Xenophon (born about 431), whose prime fell 
earlv in the fourth century, of which he was a typical 
spirit. He knew Socrates well, and took a leading part 
in the expedition of the Ten Thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries under the young Cyrus in Asia Minor. Later on 
he served under Agesilaus tne Spartan, and, having been 
exiled as a friend of Sparta, dwelt in Elis and then in 
Corinth, and perhaps also (after 369) in Athens until 
about 355. His varied works are not artistic or system¬ 
atic, but they are picturesque, instructive, and practical. 

{a) Historical,—The seven books of Hcllenica carry 
on the history of Greece from where Thucydides 
stopped to 362. Political insight and clear chronology 
are absent, while pro-Spartan bias is a real blot, and 
there are gross omissions. The Anabasis ('* Going up,” 
of the Ten Thousand) is much better, vivid and 
simple style being combined with a gripping narration. 
Agesilaus is a compilation from die Hellemca in praise 
of that Spartan king. 

(^) Political. — The Constitution of Lace daemon 
speaks for itself, while the work On Revenues deals 
with Athenian finance, 

(c) Philosophical.—The Apomnemoneumata (“ Me¬ 
morabilia ”) in four books gives us an incomplete picture 
of Socrates, and its sequel the (Economicus gives us 
the management of house and farm and the duties of 
husband^and wife. The Banquet gives us an Athenian 
supper-party, Socrates taking a leading part in the 
talk. The Cyropitdia professes to deal with the boy¬ 
hood and education of the elder Cyrus, while the 
Hieron praises the life of the private man. 
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TcchmcaL~Thesc arc Hipparchkus, on the 
duties of a cavalry officer; On Horsemanship; and 
Cync^ticus, on bunting the hare. The last two are 
very interesting^ Xenophon in his life and works clearly 
reflects the waning of the city-state ideal. 

This leads us to Greek philosophical writing, which 
received a glorious consummation in the aristocratic 
and cultured Plato of Athens (427-347), At heart an 
oligarch, this man was inspired by Socrates, of whom 
he has given us an ideal picture. The chief fact of his 
life is me founding of the first great philosophical 
school—-the Academy. His Dialogues reveal his own 
thought and the ideas of Socrates, his desire to im¬ 
prove the mind of mankind, and the way cultured 
Greeks talked with each other. The dialogues are: 
Laches, about courage; Charmtdes, about moderation; 
Lysis, about friendship; Protagoras and Meno, about 
virtue; lo; Euthyphro, Apologia, Phtedo, Crito, all con¬ 
cerned with the trial and death of Socrates, and with 

P roblems of belief; Symposium (** Banquetand 
'htedrus, about love; Cratylus; Gorgias, about justice; 
Republic (ten books), about justice and an ideal state; 
six dialogues on Plato’s special theory of knowing and 
being; Timaus, on the universe; Critias, about human 
society; Laws, Other attributed works arc doubtful or 
spurious. With Plato’s philosophy we cannot deal here, 
and the reader must look elsewhere for details about 
each dialogue. An English translation of the Banquet, of 
the Phado, and of the great Republic could best illus¬ 
trate the chief characteristics of nis style—^his clear and 
simple methods of description or narrative, his wonder¬ 
fully (even excessively) fluent way of expounding any 
imbject at some length, his attractive, witty, and gently 
ironical method of setting forth a conversation; and 
also his power of writing dramatic, satiric, lofty, severe, 
and poetic prose. But only the original Greek could 
show how great a master of prose he really was. 

We can but be brief with Aristodc (384-322), the 
gr?at master-mind of Antiquity, for although he spent 
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many *years (366-347) with Plato at Athens and was 
again there after 336, then becoming head of the 
Lyceum, his own school, he was a native of Stagira. 
Most of his works (in the sphere of logic, philosophy, 
physics, biology, ethics, politics, and literature), as 
they survive, are either sketches for or students* notes 
from lectures. It is not his literature but the greatness 
of his mind and knowledge which has been admired in 
Europe since the Middle Ages. 

Finally there was Oratorical literature—the written 
speeches of public speakers. Of Athenian orators we 
have speeches only of those accepted by the Alexan¬ 
drian canon, a select list of speakers whose oratory 
was a natural medium whereby the Demos received 
ideas and instruction. Speeches in Parliament to-day 
are generally made with a view rather to being reaa, 
but in ancient Athens speeches were made to be heard. 
Athenian speakers were heard cither in the assembly 
or in the law courts. Men began laying down rules of 
speaking about 470 b.c., and in 427 Gorgias of Lcontini 
vastly impressed the Athenians, and within a hundred 
years Athens produced all the old orators whose works 
we have in part. The earliest of these was Antiphon 
the oligarch (put to death in 411), of whom we have 
twelve sketches of model trial-speeches in imaginary 
cases of homicide, and three speeches in real ones. 
Antiphon was the earliest professional writer of speeches 
for trials. His style is undeveloped, but serious, digni¬ 
fied, and without haste. Single words and clauses arc 
often contrasted. Andocides had a chequered career 
between 415 and 399 owing to a conviction for “ im¬ 
piety/’ Two of his speeches On the Mysteries (399), 
and On the Peace (390), show his forceful, clear, and 
undecorated style. Lysias, son of a resident alien and 
with his brother a victim of the greed of the “ Thirty 
Tyrants,” wrote many forensic and other speeches 
between 403 and 380, of which we have thirty-four 
ascribed to but only twenty-four really written by him. 
The two best of them both deal with the crimes of 
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tbe ** Thirty Tyrants/' There is a fras^ent of a.speech 
spoken to me Eedesia in 403 and anomcr of one spoken 
at Olympia in 388, His plain style shows literary 
polish) charm, and tact, isaeus (horn c, 420) wrote 
speeches for law cases, especially will cases, or which 
we have eleven with another speech of a different kind* 
His style was strong and fearless and he was the first 
master of close argument. 

iEschines (born 389), a gr^t opponent of Demos¬ 
thenes, was a handsome man with a fine voice, but in 
spite of a versatile mood, wit, and strong attack, his 
often brilliant style is uneven, as his extant speeches 
(one against Timarchus and two against Demosthenes) 
show. Of Lycurgus the financier we have one patriotic 
speech Against Leocrates (about 331), full of solemnity, 
oignity, and verbal decoration. Parts of several speeches 
of. the brilliant but unpleasant Hypereides (born c. 390) 
arc extant. The skill, power, biting wit, fluency, grace, 
and varied style of the man are clearly shown. Dcin- 
archus was an unworthy imitator of Demosthenes, and 
is represented by three law court speeches written in 324. 

Two orators demand special treatment. One is 
Demosthenes, the greatest of all, champion of the idea 
of Free Cities against the threatening power of Philip 
of Maccdon. His extant speeches give a brilliant picture 
of public prosecutions, private causes, and admonitions 
to the Ecclcsia on public policy, notably in opposition 
to Philip, and include the greatest speech of ancient 
times —On the Crown (against iEscnincs). Many of 
those attributed to him are spurious. Demosthenes was 
the greatest master of oratorical prose, employing easily 
every possible device to catch the car and mind. The 
very sound of his Greek sentences is delightful. Behind 
all IS his own often mistaken fervour, especially in the 
speoches stirring up Athens against Pnilip. Readers 
may obtain in a good modern translation at least 
soRut idea of the s^endour of Demosthenes. Isocrates 
(^6-338) stands apart, in that after being a paid writer 
m idJ^ensic speeches (we have six) he set up a school 
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at Athcas about 392 for courses of teaching in speaking 
and writing on broad political matters as preparation 
for action therein. All Greece took an interest in this 
school, which had many famous disciples. Isocrates 
himself, who believed in the unity of all Greece under 
Philip’s leadership and deprecated the idea of Athens 
holding an empire, became a political pamphleteer, 
writing, not speaking, his works. He foresaw tlie fate 
of Greece better than most. He established a set style 
of literary prose—smooth, rhythmic, and luxurious—a 
style which influenced Cicero’s Latin and has left 
marks upon modern prose also. His extant work com¬ 
prises six forensic speeches, three letters, two discourses 
on his own ideas of education, four “ epideictic ” and 
six political speeches chiefly on the relations of the 
Greek cities with each other, and the desirability of an 
attack on Persia. 

After the year 300 a new declamatory (“ Asiatic ”) 
style of oratory arose in the new towns of Asia Minor, 
but eventually the “ Attic ” style, which had been a 
fine art, was revived. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL LIFE 

The social life of Athens reveals three things: That 
the ideal was public life, that only males were con¬ 
sidered, and that even Athens was poor. There were 
no real roads or bridges, no clocks, no post, no Press, 
no good water supply or drains, and no solid comforts. 
People were thus restricted and not cleanly in the 
moaern sense, but most of their life was spent so as to 
counteract all this—out of doors and close to Nature, 
making them hardy, healthy, temperate, and content 
with little. Wilamowitz’s explanation of Hclieta as 
Sunny Place of Meeting ” would typify real life at 
Athens; Aristophanes puns upon hellos, “ sun ” and 
heliazo, ** I act as judge.’* The out-of-door assemblies 
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md and the plan of the houses are equally 

i^iking signs. Winter and bad weather were a greater 
nuisance than we think them, though they were 
appreciated as useful. 

At Athens there was the old city which, after 

E adual growth round the Acropolis (a sacred fort), 
Id within its twenty miles* circuit mean, narrow, 
crooked, unlighted, undrained, badly paved, pathless 
and dirty streets, lanes, and passages. There were 
drains, and some springs and conduits, but none com 
nected with the mostly small, crowded, dingy flat- 
roofed houses of plastered or stuccoed wood, stone, 
or (generally) sun-dried bricks, which were easily 
damaged by wind and rain, so that burglars were 
called “ wall diggers.’* The roofs were of mud or tiles. 
The Peiracus differed only in its straight parallel 
streets. However, art and culture can go well with 
ugliness and dirt, and the artistic splendour of Athens* 
public buildings was a thing of wonder. 

A house usually consisted of an open court, with a 
central altar and with chambers and even cloisters 
round it, and an open hall facing south, with the chief 
rooms (hard-floored) round the sides. The court was 
the living-roqm in summer. Of the bedrooms (mostly 
small) of the men, and of the women in their own 
part, the most secluded was that of the man and his 
wife and those of their daughters. A kitchen, pantries, 
and a winter-room completed the ground floor. The 
upper story, when it existed, was let or used for 
women and slaves, and had doored casements. There 
might be a tank or a well, but the only chimney was 
in the kitchen* other fires being of woodf or charcoal in 
portable oil-lamps gave light. The walk 

might he painted and the ceilings decorated, but the 
furpipiie was scanty and comfortless, though chairs 
(w|^4tohions) took a variety of shapes. In the living- 
the portable meal-tables, spindles, chests, and 
in the sleeping-rooms the beds (with flqck 
I inattrcss and often coverlets of skin or wool), toiled 
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articles and clothes^hests; in the kitchen and pantries 
the cooking vessels, corn-grinders, kneading-troughs, 
and table ware—these were the chief articles. Mats 
were widely used, but curtains and ri^s rarely. The 
keynote was beauty with cheapness. Tne only cloth¬ 
ing, consisting of folded squares on rectangles of wool 
or (as a luxury) linen witnout sleeves or pockets, was 
for both'sexes the short tunic, over which was often 
carefully arranged a long mantle (in the case of a 
woman, reaching to the feet), or, in young men, a 
short light coat or cloak. The rustics and the poor 
wore skins, or, like slaves, sacking. Normally the 
hairy head of a Greek carried no hat unless he was 
sick, travelling, or aged, while the footwear was 
usually the simple sandal, sometimes shoes and boots, 
worn out of doors. The women wore “ Persian 
slippers.’’ The seal-ring was a necessity and an adorn¬ 
ment. Most men carried walking-sticks of various 
types like oifrs, but longer. 

The mainstay of the people’s food was wheat and 
barley for bread and cakes (all else being dessert), 
olive-oil for butter (which kept badly) and watered 
wine, helped by figs, myrtles, and other fruits, sweeten¬ 
ing honey, and pot-nerbs. Meat was much less 
favoured (least of all, beef), but fowls gave e^gs, 
sheep and goats gave milk, cheese and (with pigs) 
flesh, which was eaten chiefly at sacrifices, while all 
kinds of fish were enjoyed. Hares, thrushes, ducks, 
pigeons, cuttles, and so on, were delicacies. Garlic and 
vine^r marked the rustic, parsley and anise the aged. 
In me fourth century exotic foods— e.g,, pepper, 
peaches, and apricots—were added. The Athenians 
were abstemious, but lovers of entertainment. 
Normally wine-soaked bread formed the breakfast 
food, men taking the first meal (lunch) anywhere 
about midday after much worjj:, the second and last 
(a cooked supper) in the evening at home or as a guest. 

Young men took baths (generally cold, until the 
fourth century) in connection with gymnastic training 
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in boAk private and public baths (little more than large 
vcsseh)« The sponge, oil^^Hask, and scraper were neces¬ 
sary, earth- or ash-soap being also used. Shaving 
was rare until the fourth century, though beards were 
trimmed by barbers. Moustaches were never worn alone. 

The typical house-folk were the women, kept as 
secluded in Athens as anywhere in Greece. Monotony 
of life made them wine-drinkers by repute, and they 
were looked on as inferior to men, the birth of a girl 
being considered unlucky. Athens produced no great 
women, for they were not part of the Demos. A wife’s 
duties were breeding and rearing of citizens, looking 
thriftily after everything and everybody (slaves in¬ 
cluded) in the house, and doing the home spinning. 
A “good” woman was one not talked about for bad or 


ood; her limit was the house door, and, if unmarried, 
lie women’s rooms; even in the house women were 


not seen by guests, the wife not dining with her 
husband when he entertained. No woman could give 


evidence or make a contract. They could attend sacred 
meetings and festivals (some for women only), use a 


public bath, and see tragedies in the theatre. Like her 
daughters, a wife was usually loved and cared for by 
her husband, and she pined in his absence; she could 


talk politics with him, shared in naming his children, 
could hen-peck and cajole him, make an attempt at 
luxury in dress, rose late, amused herself with pastimes 
such as ball, draughts, swinging, and (like men) music, 
talk, and gossip. In Aristophanes’ plays we find 
women as greengrocers, cookshop-kcepers, egg sellers, 
seed sellers, perfume sellers, bakers, farm assistants, 
moneylenders (f), nurses, and so on, and they shared 
in art-work such as vase-painting. 

Marriage was a matter of convenience, and women 
married young, divorce being difficult for them, easy 
for jpeH- Their education was chiefly in domestic 
though many women learnt to read and write. 
iMistretses and prostitutes were allowed, especially after 
fifth centu^, without loss of reputation. 
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The children were happy, and both parents loved 
them. Hardness of life caused the horror of exposing 
new-born babies, especially girls. Once accepted by 
the father, the child was nursed by a foster-mother or 
slave woman, and amused itself with playthings and 

f ames until the age of eight years, when a bov was 
anded over to the pcedagogus (a slave), who took him 
to and from school and watched over him. Education 
aimed at making good citizens, and consisted of 
musici and gymnastice. The former included reading, 
writing, and some arithmetic, and (in the fourth cen¬ 
tury) drawing, followed by a study of literature 
(especially Homer) and music on the harp. The latter 
(after the sixteenth or seventeenth year) consisted of 
wresding, running, swimming, jumping, and so on in 
an open-air palctstra. Fees were paid monthly, and 
there were holidays. The “ sophists increased the 
scope of education to the satisfaction of intellectual 
craving, and all who chose to pay heard them on 
dialectics, rhetoric, physics, philosophy, and so on. 
Young men from all over Greece came to them at 
Athens. Between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
military training was forced by the State on all. But 
gradually this system became voluntary and resident 
aliens were welcomed. Only the rich were admitted, 
and no age-limit was fixed for entrance. From the 
third century onwards courses in philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, and rhetoric during a year’s course of obligatory 
attendance at the lectures of professors (who were paid 
by the students) gradually took the place of the military 
element. Societies, clubs, and a library arose, and any¬ 
one could attend the lectures. Thus Athens became a 
great University of the ancient world. 

The private slaves, few or many, were bought and 
sold; in theory, they were the chattels of the owner, in 
practice, human members of the family, owned but 
having personality and not liable to sudden death even 
at the owner’s hands. Athens was not based on slavery, 
but slaves were used for all duties which implied 
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mechaatcal body^power, which might produce bad 
health or physique^ and which meant lack of leisure. 
The border-line was not clear; many slaves were Greek 
and cultured, and many free men did the same work 
as slaves, who were even allowed to earn money. But 
their marriaj^s were not recognised. Capitalism alone, 
rare and fccme even in Athens, caused great cruelty, as 
in the mines at Laurium. On the whole, Athens knew 
that slaves brought wealth and comfort, and so treated 
them well. So many of them were like the free citizen, 
and they had hopes of freedom into the class of 
“ resident aliens.** The torturing of slaves giving 
evidence was a declining practice at Athens. Public 
slaves were used as police, for work in offices, and 
among the State rowers. Agriculture and art were the 
work chiefly of the free, until the fourth century, when 
even important business would be entrusted to slaves. 
Slaves were excluded from the Ecclcsja, gymnasia, and 
so on, but not from religious rites of house and state. 
Naturally, the whole institution was called in question. 

Athens had two great free classes: The unleisured 
wage-earners and professional folk who, when paid, 
coiUd often attend the assemblies, and the leisured. 
The former consisted of sailors, farmers, dealers, and 
small craftsmen, who were indispensable, in spite of 
the large amount of necessaries prepared in the nomes. 
The last-named, together with a few small factories, 
constituted Attic industry, and, like the sailors, they 
were looked down on by the leisured ** gentry,** but 
they were regarded by all good men as “ workers of 
the people,** ** hand anists,^ or “ lords of the hand.’* 
The town-folk, again, looked down on the countrymen. 
Workers on the soil produced corn, wheat, meat, wool, 
wine, and oil; weaving was done chiefly in houses and 
a factories. Athens had workers in gold, silver, 
broipe, copper, and iron, and the more im- 
ponant ceramic workers—brickmakers, statuaries, and 
ei^ecialiy potters—^while there was a host of other 
craftsmen, and naturally she had many wholesale and 
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retsiil traders and some merchants, bankers, and amall 
capitalists (chiefly lenders of money on ships). 

Yet most of tnese (except the resident aliens) often 
attended the Eedesia and other institutions with the 
leisured, who included the “ gentlemen ’* living in 
country houses, and who were the typical Athenians. 
A man of this class rose early, washed, dressed, took 
his wine-dipped bread, and with a slave or two on one 
day went to the agora, or gathering-place, and visited 
the retail stalls, already filled by me country-folk, in 
order to buy for himself and his wife goods to be taken 
home by a slave. By midday the stalls were taken 
down, and a talk with friends in shops or at the 
barber’s might be followed by lunch and further social 
talk in some gymnasium. If he intended to entertain, 
he had to batn first; otherwise a quiet meal with his 
family ended his day. If he had guests, or was one 
himself, a two-course dinner with male friends (using 
no knives or forks) was followed by drinking and talk, 
often with a musical or other entertainment. A slave 
carrying a torch or a lamp guided the diners home. 
On another day the citizen who had leisure would 
attend the Ecclesia, the council, or a law court soon 
after sunrise, and would sit with his friends or oppo¬ 
nents and cat a small lunch there. He might speak, 
and stay until after sunset. But the talc told by this 
book shows how varied a day’s doings might oc. A 
wet day was a nuisance to some, a chance for feasting 
and jollity to others. 

To an Athenian, travel meant sea voyages and short 
journeys along Attic tracks on foot or on horseback 
while a slave on donkey or mule carried the baggage^ 
or it meant riding in light carts. 

CONCLUSION 

Few would deny that Athens (except in her treatment 
of women) typified all that was best in Greek life, but 
modern tnought has found over-bitter critics (like 
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Milford) and perhaps ovcr-zcalous champions (like 
Grote) of the acmocracy. Faults that democracy cer¬ 
tainly had, thus: (i) The popular orator was chicHy to 
blame in that he fostered, often by mere argument or 
sophistry, the one really great fault—the-fickleness of 
a mixed crowd, showing itself in uncontrolled yielding 
to the feelings of the moment. Most bad deeds in 
Athens were caused by this. (2) Her juries, from which 
there was no appeal, which did not debate, and had no 
trained president, judges, or lawyers, were swayed, not 
by knowledge of law, but by a speaker’s rendering of 
facts and fables purporting to upnold law and equity, 
and the system bred blackmailers. (3) Ostracism, though 
it shows how much the city stood above each citizen 
and was used no more after 417, was a clumsy con¬ 
trivance. (4) The use of lot might exclude the best men 
from offices. (5^ I^ck of special knowledge is further 
shown in the aoscncc of representation, ministry, and 
cabinet, though this was compensated by the great 
good sense, dcverncss, and business ability of most 
Athenians. (6) The Sicilian affair reveals a light¬ 
heartedness which took great things for small, but this 
is a fault of all men of nope and courage. (7) Athens 
was very severe to her generals, but it was only the 
sjcvcrity of stay-at-homes ignorant of facts. (8) Her 
finance was wasteful. (9) Her treatment of her Empire 
was confessedly like that of a tyrant—not cruel, but 
contrary to the will of the governed. (10) The govern¬ 
ing body was not substantially the same at every meet¬ 
ing, and thus unity of mind might be lacking. 

As results of these faults, wc can think of many 
unwise, though few cruel, acts in Athens in the fiftn 
and fourtji centuries, occurring mostly after the death 
of Pericles in 430—c.g., unwise ostracisms between 487 
and 483; the treatment of i^gina in 431; the sentence 
on Mytilcne in 427; the treatment of Scionc in 421; of 
Mete in 416; the rejections of the peace terms offered 
by Sparta during the Peloponnesian War; the un¬ 
reasoning faith in opposites like Cleon and Nicias; 
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the questionable treatment of a number of generals 
(Pericles in 430; Thucydides, historian, in 424; those 
of 406, wrong and illegal; of Timotheus in 373; and 
again, with Iphicrates, c, 356); the panic about the 
Hermx in 415; the Sicilian disaster; the execution of 
Socrates in 399; the exile of Xenophon and of Callis- 
tratus; the unwise attitude towards Philip. We might 
prolong this list, but we can set against it the cruelties 
of the oligarchs in 411 and 403, and their conspiracies 
on other occasions, contrasted with the generous treat¬ 
ment of them, after each downfall, by the democracy. 
Wimess, too, other really noble acts of the Demos, 
such as its firm stand against Persia, its breadth of 
view, its slowness to hate, its repentances and acknow¬ 
ledgments of wrongdoing, as in the eases of Pericles, 
Mytilenc, Hyperbolus, and Timotlieus. We ought also 
to think of the achievement of Athens sketched in this 
book; her persistent, well-tested working out of demo¬ 
cracy as a means of self-expression, her freedom of 
thought and speech; her defeat of the Persians; her 
organised Empire; her culture, literature, art, and 
philosophy; her University; and her commerce. Most 
striking is the recognition of her worthiness in ancient 
times—by the sea-Greeks after Mycale, by Sparta in 
404-403; oy Philip, Alexander, and later Hellenistic 
kings; and by Rome. 

The Athenian democracy came near to realising the 
Greek saying, “ Friends have things in common,” and 
to Aristotle’s definition of a citizen as a man who can 
rule and be ruled in turn. There are some who would 
rather spend one day in the Athens of Pericles’ time 
than one thousand in the London of to-day. Such 
people may be going too far in reminiscent dreaming. 
As Pericles said, the Athenians (perhaps even the oli¬ 
garchs) were lovers of the city. But, like all other states 
of early times, they did not love all mankind and 
practise humanity in our sense of the word. A modern 
people could only do better than ancient Athens by 
loving all mankind and practising humanity. 
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PREFACE 


In writing of so complex and difficult a subject as 
Rome throughout the ages, it is impossible to do more 
than touch upon certain of its manifold aspects in so 
short a space, I cannot say that I have attempted to 
deal with it systematically, nor that I have always 
assigned with rigid accuracy and in due proportion 
the importance that it merits to each event and period. 
Such a treatment would require far more space than 
is at present at my disposal; and I have thought it 
better to attempt to seize upon some of the salient 
points in so vast a topic, rather than to attempt to 
reach the impossible ideal of exhaustiveness. 

I must express my thanks to the International 
Educational Society for their permission to use in this 
book the material of a course of lectures on the 
“ Origin and Growth of Rome,” which I have pre¬ 
pared for them. The first lecture has already been 
published by the Columbia Graphophonc Company, 
records Numbers D. 40153 and D. 40154, 



ROME 

THE ETERNAL CITY 

CHAPTER' I 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE REPUBUC 

Who can define the attraction, growing ever stronger 
with the years, that Rome has for all who know 
something of her history, even though it be but super¬ 
ficially? How many books have been written? how 
many attempts made to solve problems of the past 
whiem seem insoluble? It would seem almost waste 
of words to go over arain what have by now become 
commonplaces; but the fact is that we arc always 
learning something new, and even commonplaces 
cannot always be t^en for granted without question. 
It is certainly not the least part of the charm of Rome 
that we are perpetually acquiring new facts about its 
remote past. The untiring archaeologist, the patient 
excavator, and even the despised speculative builder, 
from whom modern Rome suffers like the rest of us, 
are continually furnishing us with new pieces of in¬ 
formation, and when we fit them into the puzzle 
they very often send us back to the very beginmng to 
start all over again. 

Judging by present-day standards of chronology, 
according to which 3000 b.c, is not a very remote date, 
the origin of Rome is comparatively recent, and the 
traditional date, 753 ».c., is only eighteen years earlier 
^an that of the f^ndation of the first Greek colony 
in Sicily—^Naxos—to the north of Mount Etna, a 
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dme 1/vhith may !?« treaiedi a$ hjimrical* In r4^arii m 
Rofne» tm, iomc ardiiedoeists arc ready m 
accept 75 | a.c. a$ being mc^Iy correct and in accord* 
ance wim the evidence m ardbdcology; but others 
di:ffer from diem very tvidely, and are inclii^d to date 
the earli^t tombs that have been found in the valley 
of the Fomm in Rome as far back as the twelfth or 
the eleventh century b.c* Undl this all-important 
point has been (if it ever is) definitely decided, we arc 
unable to say anything for certain; and though it is 
auite true that similar tombs have been found in the 
Alban Hills, there is not complete agreement as to 
whcdicr they arc to be regarded as being rather 
earlier than those of Rome, or else as contemporary 
with diem. 

We arc, therefore, not yet in a position to give an 
answer to the cmestion which has been so often put— 
Who were die Romans? or whence they came. They 
may bayc been a people of what is known as Villan- 
ovan stock, who came from the north, and were inter¬ 
mingled with the descendants of die Picencs, the 
Necdithic inhabitants of the neighbourhood^ the former 
burning their dead before burial, the latter inhuming 
them unburnt. We find both rites in the tombs that 
have been discovered in the Forum, and the fact points 
to a difference of race, not of date. Or they may have 
been, as the legend has it, descendants of the shep¬ 
herds of die Alban Hills; and die cremation tombs may 
be earlier than the inhumation tombs. Of one thing 
we may be certain—that the immediate neighbour- 
bood of Roam was not well adapted for numan 
habitation before the commencement of what is known 
to ardbi^ologists as the Iron Age. Until the present 
year only sporadic traces of the Paiseolidiic, or older 
^one Age, had been found in the river gravels of 
die Ti^ Valley; but die recent discovery of a female 
ricuU iff Neanderdial type, tc^edier with fossil bbne 
ol exdnet animak such as elemas and kifpp- 

in the Anio VaHey, sdbmt two milb to 
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^ aiprtii**esi$t td RopiCy must cause us to revise our ideas 
m l3bt subject. Of the NeioUthic or later Stone 
and of the Bronsee Age, we have no traces at all on 
the Seven Hills tior in the valleys between them, nor 
even in the immediate environs. If we ask the 
reason, we may find it, I think, in die continuance 
of die activity of the volcanoes which lie both to the 
north and to the south of Rome, and especially of 
diose of the Alban Hills. 

The next question which comes before our minds 
is, Why was the site of Rome selected? The answer 
undoubtedly is—and it has already been given by 
others—that it commanded the most important cross¬ 
ing of the most important river of Central Italy, the 
Ti^r. Rome lies roughly at an equal distance between 
the sea coast and the Sabine Hills, the western out¬ 
liers of the Apenmnes, that great limestone range 
which forms tne backbone of the Italian peninsula, 
and makes it very difficult to pass from north to south 
even with modern means of communication. The 
Tiber, within the memory of men still living, had 
no bridges nor permanent ferries below Rome, ex¬ 
cept for the ferry opposite Ostia, and no bridges for 
nearly forty miles aoovc Rome, the cross-river traffic 
being maintained, as it had been in ancient days, 
endreiy by means of ferries. The crossing of the river 
at Rome was situated in the slack water below the 
island; and it was all important both from the com¬ 
mercial and from the military point of view. From 
dm it follows, that the reasons for the choice of the 
Palatine for the foundation of the settlement which 
became the nucleus of the city of Rome, were, first, 
At natural strength of the hill itself and, second, its 
command of the crossing and of the routes by which 
it was approached. 

We have said that the Palatine possessed great 
natural strength, and diis is not to be forgotten. In 
early days it was like many other hills in and around 
Rome, mt topped, and almost enttreiy surrounded by 
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Udtf diEft df tii£a^ the natural vdcank titau; of tkt 
kismet Bdow these dtffs were two maridiy vaUcys» 
e^ch traversed by a stream; and these streams* after 
having betweeil them almost eodrdy surroimded the 
hill* fell into the Tiber within a hundred yards of 
one another* Only the narrow rid^ of the Velia, on 
the north side of the Palatine Hilh connected it widi 
the adjacent hill to the north-east* the Mens Of^us* 
The Mens Oppius was the southern summit of the 
Esquiline* whim* like the Quirinal and Viminal* pro¬ 
jects from the plateau at the north-eastern extremity 
of the city (I am speaking of it as it was before the 
developments of the last twenty years). This plateau 
is well marked at the present day by the massive ruins 
of the baths of Diocletian and by tne railway station; 
while the Mons Oppius is marked by the scantier 
remains of the baths of Trajan, and the Vdia by the 
arch of Titus and the temple of Venus and Rome* 
The two valleys whicn to so large an extent 
isdated the Palatine were, first, the valley between 
it and the Capitol, the upper part of which continued 
on bdow the southern extremity of the Quirinal* the 
Collis Latiaris, between it ana the Fagutal, which 
lay to the west of the Mons Oppius. This valley 
was traversed by a winding stream, and according to 
a tradition, which there seems to be no good reason 
to doubt, it had sufficient water to float small boats 
in the distria called the Velabrum* between the 
Palatine and the Capitol. After a very sinuous course 
it fell into the Tiber, Just below the site of the cross¬ 
ing and of the Pons Sublicius. The other valley was 
that which ran below the cast side of the Palatine, 
b^Weenit and the Caclian Hill, and then turned to 
run north-west between the Palatine and the Aventine, 
This valley, too, was in ancient days traversed by a 
itream* tlmu^ its comparative narrowness made its 
course a good deal straighter; and the stream, at we 
have seen* fell into dbc Tiber on^ a very little way 
bdow the other, so that the Palatine Hill was almost 
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t^df encircled by Ac two of Acm, Wc must also 
pctiite it as bong surrounded by lofty clifis and, 
tudecA as presenting an appc^ance very like Aat of 
Vcii or some oAer Etruscan city. 

The next stage m Ac devdOTment of Ac dty led 
10 Ae mclusion of Ac Capitol^ Qmrinal, and Viminal, 
and Ac formation of Ae dty of Ac four regions, 
into which Ac whole of Ac area wiAin Ae pomcrium, 
Ac maugurated Astrict within whiA auspices could 
be taken, continued to be Avided during Ac republic. 
The Capitol, as Ac dtadcl and religious centre of 
Rome, remamed outside Ae four regions, Aough in- 
duded in Ae city and m Ae pomerium. 

A furAcr stage led to Ac enlargement of Ac dty 
on Ac norA-cast and east by Ac inclusion of Ac 
Esquilinc; and Ac dty Aus enlarged appears to have 
received its first permanent fortifications. The build¬ 
ing of the walls of Rome is ascribed to Servius Tullius, 
Ac sixA of Ae seven kings of Rome, who reigned 
in Ac latter half of Ac sixA century b.c., according 
to Ac tradition, which appears to be roughly correct; 
and Acre arc mdeed considerable remains of a wall 
of this very period, built of small blocks of volcamc 
stone, which can be traced at various points around Ac 
defensive line which he is said to have drawn. 

Thus was formed what is generally known as Ac 
City of Ac Seven Hills—Ae Palatine, Capitol, Quirinal, 
Viminal, Esquilinc, Cxlian, and Avcntinc. But here 
wc must begin to distinguiA. It is wdl known Aat 
Ae Avendne remained outside Ac pomerium until 
Ae dmc of ClauAus; and some accounted for this 
exdusion by rdigious scruples connected wiA Ae 
founding of die city. The well-known story of Remus 
taking auspices cm Ae Avendne, and Romulus on Ac 
Palatme, and Ac former finAng the omens unfavour¬ 
able, was Aus by some Aou^t to have led to its 
bemg Idt outside Ae religious boundary of Ae ciq^. 
But there is another and a better reason—and Aat is, 
duHt Ae Avendne was not included within Ae line of 
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Bmchnitd Servim TiiBiii% mi loiow^i 
ijbii M tlie Servian waO^ These ^fences emsktea 
nl a *s4id stone wall> ynii a moat and mound tl die 
points of weakness, wlierc further defences were re^ 
quked. Modern historical criticism treats as unhis- 
torkai the traditions in regard to the secession of the 
{Miekns to the Aventinc in 4^ and 449 b.c., as a 
protest against their treatment by dvc patrktans; but 
whether that be so or not, a secession to a site out¬ 
side the walls would have far mcarc effect and point 
than one to a hill inside the enceinte. The alternative 
forms of the tradition make the plebeians betake them¬ 
selves to the Mons Sacer across the Anio; while in 
the third secession of 287 bx., which all scholars agree 
in treating as historical, the plebeians went to the 
faniculum, on the right bank of the Tiber. 

And if we examine the remains of the walls as 
preserved on the Aventinc itself, we shall find no 
trace of any construction belonging to this ori^nal 
period. We shall further have to admit that from 
the strategic point of view it would have been a great 
deal easier to hold and fortify a line which passed 
direct from the Cselian to the Palatine and exduded 
the Aventinc entirely; and that there was no point— 
in fact, a positive disadvantage—^in including the 
valley of the Circus Maximus within the area that 
had to be defended. 

At about the same period as the construction of 
the wallsr both die valleys which surrounded the 
Palatine wore draincd~for the marshy streams which 
traversed them, so fgr from performing any useful 
funedon, were a hinAliitce to ordinal^ life aim traffic 
and dierdore araiPre nuisance. The construction 
of the Circus hppteus is attributed either to Tar^ 
<]ttiiitii$ Prisctii ^iil his son Tarquinius Suf^bul, 
between ^ whom, as tradition has i^ fdl 

that of S^ii|Sultius, udio had marri^ Tana^p^St 
^ formorc while die building Of die 
(die great drain), vvhkk dome 
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xmdam 4 ptmMe die use of the valkf which it 
tmtersed m a market-iiiace and a centre of puUic li£e» 
i$ ascribed ^ TarquMtis Superbus, die last king of 
Rome. In this case too, as with the dty wail, the scanty 
femains of the original construction of this drain can 
reasonably be assigned to the period to which they 
are attributed by tradition; for it was just at this 
period that the carlv cemetery in the Forum valley, 
of which we have alreadv spoken, ceased to be used, 
the latest burials in it belonging to the middle of die 
sixth century b.c. We must mrthcr remember that 
the whole of the plain between the Quirinal and 
Capitol and the river, the Campus Mardus, Jay out¬ 
side the limits of the ancient city. According to 
tradition, it belonged to the Tarquins and was only 
dedicated to Mars after their expulsion. 

The Forum thus appears to have come into being 
towards the end of the sixth century b.c., and the 
conhrmation of the traditional date has been jusdy 
claimed as being one of the most important results 
df the excavations that have been made there from 
1898 onwards. 

The etymology of the word Forum has been much 
discussed, but it is sdll quite uncertain. The Forum, 
however, in its primitive state, fulfilled a variety of 
functions—not only was it a market-place, with a 
row of shops on each side, but games were held 
here on occasions of funerals and festivals (when 
they did not take place in the circus) and justice 
was administered here. It therefore became a place 
of public resort, whether for business or for politics^ 
ana, of course, was also frequented by idlers. Other 
Roman cities in Italy and elsewhere came to have 
forums of the same Und. The Comitium was, how¬ 
ever, peculiar to the city of Rome. It was a smaller 
space adjoining the larger area of the Forum cm the 
north-east; bmg s^rated from it by die rostra, 
the platform on which tface orators stood so that 
c^d address the legtdative assembly of the 
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by tribal (diie Comitia Tfibnia) in tiie 
Comifitn or place assembly. Tbb^ pkti^m lode 
its name from the beaks of the shi{»# captured from 
the people of Anthim^ with which k was dccorated;^ 
afid the word is still familiar to us when we speak of 
an auctioneer’s rostrum. The rostra stood opposite to 
the Curia, or Senate-house, the centre of aristocratic 
power and government. Closely connected with the 
rostra was the traditional tomb of Romulus, the founder 
of the dty, the remains of which have quite recently 
been brought to light. Here stands the stone pillar 
or cippus, with its archaic Latin inscription, the 
ddest of the kind that has come down to us. The 
tC 3 tt is easily legible, but the interpretation is still 
baiHing; and one of the last pronouncements of 
Theodor Mommsen, die greatest Roman historian of 
modern times, was to the effect that only one word 
could be read with certainty—recei,” the dative of 
the word for ** king ’’-—and it is to the period of the 
kings that the inscription probably belongs. 

Another primitive building lay close by, the 
Career, or prison. The lower chamber, a subter¬ 
ranean dunj^n, which may originally have had a 
beehive roo^ is another of tne examples of construc¬ 
tion of the sixth, or perhaps fifth, century before 
Christ to which we arc able to point. We can sec 
similar traces in the temple of Saturn, dedicated, as 
tradition has it, in 498 b.c., and in that of Castor and 
Pollux, founded two years later dose to Juturna’s 
Well. Hare, as one of the best known of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rorm tells us, the Great Twin 
Brethren watered their horses after having brought 
to Rome the news of the victo^ at Lake Rcgilhis, 
whidi they bad encouraged the Romans to win over 
the ftaroes of Tusculum, whose prince had espoused 
the can^ of the planished Tarquins. 

Tbt msiphi ol lupitcr on the Capitol has far more 
w the whole outline of the great 
ban bn .which it stood has been traced. 
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and considerable portioas of it arc still to be seen. 
This temple is attributed by traditioo to the Tar- 
<|tiin5» whOy it is said, had its decorations carried 
out in Jointed terra-cotta by an artist named Viika 
of the city of Vcii (the traditional date is 510 B.c.); 
and we can form an extremely good idea of what 
they were like, for at Veii itself there have recently 
been found the remains of a temple of Apollo witn 
some painted terra-cotta statues, larger than life-size, 
of this very same period, made, therefore, at the 
same dmc and by the same school of artists who 
were employed on the great temple in Rome. Like 
so many or the early temples of the Etruscan, or 
if we will, Italic, style, it had three cellae or sano 
tuarics side by side raised on a more or less lofty 
podium or base, with columns in front only, and 
not round the sides, as was the case in a Greek 
temple. The superstructure was only in part of 
stone, the rest being of wood; while the decorative 
portions were of terra-cotta, and brightly edioured. 
Such were the temples of Rome down to the early 
fifth century b.c. 

Of even more primitive origin was the andent 
altar of Vulcan, ascribed to the time of Romulus, on 
the lower slopes of the Capitol, hewn out of the 
solid rock, and showing traces of damage (caused, 
maybe, by the Gauls when they captured Rome) and 
of subsequent repair. Two other primitive cults arc 
undoubtedly those of Vesta, the goddess of the sacred 
fire, and of the water nymph Jumrna. The circular 
form of the temple of Vesta imitated that of the 
primitive hut, and the virgin priestesses, whose func¬ 
tions began at the age of six, represented the un¬ 
married girls, whose task it was, while their men¬ 
folk were away hunting or fighting, and the elder 
women were busy with other tasks, to remain at 
home and guard the sacred fire. And as the water 
nymph Juturna represented the other paramotsiii 
necessity of primitive life, their juxtaposition is. 
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perhaps^ hardly accidental. Close by these two sano 
tuaries lay the Regia> given by Numa Pompilius, 
so tradition has it, to the Pontifex Maximus, the 
chief priest of the Roman state. 

These sanctuaries, for the most part, stood at one 
end or the other of the Forum. Its longer sides, the 
south-west and north-cast, were enclosed by two rows 
of shops or boorfis, the tabema veteres or old shops, 
and the taberna nova, or new shops. It is natural 
diat the shady side of the Forum snould have been 
selected for the site of the first set of shops, and that 
only later, when more space was required, should 
dicy have been constructed on the sunny side also. 
It was from one of the new shops, close to the little 
round shrine of Venus Cloacina (which stood by the 
Cloaca Maxima, the great drain, which was thus 
commended to her charge and protection), that 
Virginius snatched the butcher’s knife with which 
he stabbed his daughter to the heart to save her from 
a worse fate at the hands of Appius Claudius the 
decemvir. The talc is, once more, told in Macaulay’s 
Lays, and must be familiar to all. 

Through the Forum ran the Sacra Via, beginning 
on the ridge of the Velia and leading up to the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. Along this road 
passed the triumphal processions of victorious 
generals, followed by the armies they had led and the 
captives and the booty they had taken. 


CHAPTER II 
REPUBLICAN ROME 

Such, then, was the Forum at the end of the days 
of die kings and at the beginning of the period of 
the republic. When Rome expelled the Tarquins, and 
their ^ien Etruscan rule was at an end, the Romans 
suEered ^definite diminution of external power. The 
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new republic had to fight hard for its very existence 
against its former kings and their allies^ and its first 
years were years of war. But after continual struggles 
Its power gradually spread in Latium and to the south¬ 
east; the pass of Algidus, a key position to the mastery 
of the Alban Hills, was taken in the fourth century 
B.C., and then Rome was able to turn to the conquest 
of Campania and Southern Italy. In the meantime, 
the fall of Etruscan power in Rome itself left room for 
the rise of Greek influence; Greek deities were 
brought in, and Greek artists began to be employed 
instead of Etruscans to decorate the temples of Rome. 

The capture of Rome by the Gauls in 390 b.c. was 
only a temporary set-back. As far as the city was 
concerned, it led to the renewal of the fortifications 
on the same line, but on a far more massive scale. 
At the same time, it is a noticeable fact that any 
remains of buildings assignable to the fourth and 
third centuries b.c. are conspicuously absent in Rome. 
There was evidently neither money nor energy to spare 
for improvements or embellishments in the city, which 
apparently grew up more or less as it could. During 
these two centuries we have record of little but the 
erection of temples, until the censorship of Appius 
Claudius in 312 b.c., who constructed the first military 
high-road, the Via Appia, and the first aqueduct. 

The construction of the first long distance aqueduct, 
which brought water from the mountains in 272- 
269 B.C., shows that the population was by this time in¬ 
creasing to such an extent that the springs and streams 
below the hills were no longer sufficient, and that the 
inconvenience of fetching water from them had be¬ 
come intolerable. Those auarters which were situated 
upon the remainder of tne hills and in the valleys 
between them—the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquilinc 
on the east (all spurs jutting out, like the fin^rs of a 
hand, from a tableland which is best marked by the 
modern railway station) and the Caclian and the 
Aventine on the south—^wcrc indeed difficult of 
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habitatkm without a good and pennanent water 
^mly. 

First up the valJcjrs and then along the hills ran the 
roads, wnidi, from the earliest days of the spread of 
Rome’s power among her neighbours, right through 
the growdi of that power in Italy and in the western 
world, remained the arteries through which the life¬ 
blood of the Empire flowed. They formed die main 
lines which decided the topography of diis portion of 
the city; and it is worthy of note that in no case was 
their line changed by subsequent alterations or im¬ 
provements, but that their course runs straight from 
the gates by which they left the Servian wall to the 
corresponding gates in the Aurclian wall. But upon 
all dicsc hills comparatively little of antiquity is left, 
with the except of isolated buildings; we know the 
sites of many temples, but they have to a great extent 
disappeared. 

PudHc buildings were not erected on the hills in any 
great number until the third century after Christ, up 
till which time they were almost exclusively confined 
to the Campus Martius. Though we have many 
records of the construction of temples in the fourtn 
and third centuries, we have no remains of any of 
them until wc reach the middle of the third or the 


beginning of the second century b.c. The temples 
we then find arc entirely different from their pre¬ 
decessors; they are comparatively small in size, and 
appear to be acrived from Hellenistic models. 

About 220 B.C., another censor, C. Flaminius, con¬ 
structed the road which bears his name, the Via 
Flaminia, which wzs the great highway to the north, 
just as Ae Via Appia was Ae most important road 
to Ac south. This highway ran right Arough Ac 
Campus Martius, and Avkicd it into two unequal 
parts; that on Ac west retained Ae name henceforA, 
and does so still, while Flaminius* road is Ac modern 
Cotso, Ac main street of Ac Rome of to-day. To Ac 
West of it, in Ac souAcm pcB^tion of Ac Campus 
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Martiiis, he constructed the large Circus Flaminius, 
hardly any remains of which now exist, but which is 
the forerunner of a large group of public buildings 
which were subsequendy constructed in this flat area 
near the river—^thc only space that was really suitable 
for the purpose. It was, too, the first circus built in 
permanent material, and as such the prototype of the 
many edifices of this kind which were erected in Rome 
and Italy and elsewhere in the Empire. Since the 
recent erection of stadia in the various capitals of 
Europe in connection with the Olympic games, which 
resemble them closely in planning and arrangement, 
they require no further description. 

The early years of the second century b . c . saw a 
further increase of building activity. This was ren¬ 
dered possible by the successful issue of the second 
Punic War, which ended in 201 b . c . One of the 
results of it was, that a new kind of building, the 
Basilica, found its way into Rome from Greece; the 
name, derived from ISao-tXevs^ means “ the hall of the 
king,” or royal hall. These were large buildings, which 
provided shelter from sun and rain, in which courts 
of law sat, and people met whether for business or 
Cot pleasure. The first of them was built by the 
famous Marcius Porcius Cato Censorinus (often called 
Cato the elder) in 184 b.c., in the face of much opposi¬ 
tion, after his return from Greece : it must be said that 
his own objections to the spread of Greek culture were 
somewhat inconsistent, but he may have come to fear its 
strength. It was soon followed by another, which took 
its name from one of the two censors of 179*174 b.c., 
M. .^milius Lepidus and M. Fulvius, and, as the 
Basilica iEmilia, remained one of the most magnificent 
edifices in the FcMTum. The activity of these two 
censors was considerable; they were responsible for the 
construction of a variety of buildings, among them the 
harbour on the Tiber and the piers of a bridge, the 
arches of which were added some years later, and 
which is in all probability that just below the island. 
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known as the Pons JEmilius; and a number of 
porticoes and temples, besides restoring many other 
edifices. 

Their successors followed in their footsteps, build¬ 
ing more porticoes, and doing a great deal of paving 
of roads within the city; while they also erected perma¬ 
nent buildings in the Circus Maximus, whim had 
hitherto been entirely constructed of wood. 

Monumental arches also began to be built in this 
century; and whether they are derived from aqueducts 
and bridges, in the construction of which the Romans 
were now becoming expert, or whether their origin 
is to be traced back to the twin columns used in 
Greece to support a base broad enough for a group 
(instead of the single column which carried an isolated 
statue), which in time were coupled by an arch, it is 
certain that they were considered rather as independent 
bases for sculpture than as passage-ways or city gates. 

But the most important characteristic of the period 
is the introduction of concrete; and though the earliest 
dated monuments in Rome in which its use can be 
noted belong to 120 and 117 b.c. (the temples of 
Concord ana of Castor and Pollux), the technical per¬ 
fection attained shows that the Roman builders nad 
already had some experience in its use. As Mrs. Strong 
says, ** at first sight this innovation might seem to 
have a mere constructional value; as a fact it became 
in time a factor of supreme importance in the domain 
of art To it we owe the magnificent systems of 
vaulting of the Empire, which arc still to-day among 
the wonders of the world.*’ 

The city as a whole, however, grew up quite un¬ 
systematically, with narrow and ill-built streets; and 
me central portion, between the hills and the river, 
was cramped and overcrowded. The Circus Flaminius 
and the temples whidi surrounded it had been followed 
at an interval of nearly thirty years by a group of 
porticoes, and more of mese were added subsequendy; 
out Utde else was done in the Campus Martius for 
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nearly a hundred years. In the rest of the city it was 
not until the time of Sulla (82-79 anything 

of note was done, and that, in the main, in the Forum 
and on the Capitol, where the Tabularium, or record 
office, built between the two summits of the hill, still 
stands as a fine specimen of the Hellenistic architecture 
of the period and, indeed, its only representative in 
Rome. For if we would judge 01 its capacities, we 
must go to the great sanctuary of Fortune at Pracncste, 
which he rebuilt on an enormous scale on the hillside, 
with terraces rising above one another, as a monu¬ 
ment of his victory over Marius and his partisans. 
There are several other temples in the neighbourhood 
of Rome belonging to this period—at Tibur (Tivoli), 
Cori, Terracina, and elsewhere. Sulla’s extension of 
the pomerium, the exceptional act of a dictator, had 
no practical significance, and we do not know what 
it amounted to—any more than we do in regard to 
similar action attributed to Julius Caesar. 

Pompey’s successes in war in the East enabled him 
to expend enormous sums in 55 b.c. in the construction 
of an important group of public buildings in the 
Campus Martius—iis theatre and the porticoes adja¬ 
cent to it. But this was only an isolated monumental 
group. Julius Caesar, on the other hand, in this sphere 
as in others, showed a wide grasp of the problems that 
presented themselves, now that Rome had become the 
mistress of the world. He began by remodelling the 
centre of the life of the city, the Forum, An all- 
important political change had been made nearly a 
hundred years before, when, in 145 b.c., Gaius 
Licinius, a tribune of the people, definitely turned his 
back on the Curia, or Scnate-nousc, the stronghold of 
aristocratic traditions, in order to address the mass of 
the people congregated in the Forum; and this change 
was finally consummated when Julius Cxsar trans¬ 
planted the rostra from their position between 
Comitium and Forum to the upper end of the open 
area of the latter, in front of me Volcanal. On the 
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left the Basilica ^Emilia was restored at his expense; 
on die right the Basilica Jvilia was begun on the site 
of the older Basilica Sempronia. The Curia was re¬ 
built, and the size of the Comitium decreased; the 
older rostra, with the traditional tomb of Romulus, 
were buried under a pavement of black marble, still 
preserved, “ The black stone in the Comitium,” as the 
antiejuarian Pomponius Festus (one of the few archae¬ 
ologists of antiquity) tells us, “ marks a spot connected 
with death; according to some, it was intended to 
serve as the grave of Romulus, hut this intention was 
not carried out, and in the place of Romulus, his 
foster-father Faustulus was buried; according to others 
it was the grave of Hostus Hostilius, the father of the 
third king, Tullus Hostilius.” 

The assembly of the tribes was at the same time 
transferred to the Campus Martius, where, on the west 
of the Via Lata (the name given in antiquity to the 
first part of the Via Flaminia, the modern Corso), a 
huge covered voting hall, the Saepta, was constructed. 
Further, in order to facilitate communication between 
the Forum and the Campus Martius, a new Forum 
was erected to the north-east of the Curia, the Forum 
Julium, an open space surrounded by colonnades, with 
the temple of Venus Genctrix in the centre. 

Such were the splendid projects of Caesar, who 
dedicated the Forum Julium and the Basilica Julia ip 
46 B.C., and fell less than eighteen months after in 
the Curia of Pompey under the daggers of his assassins. 
But in this, as in otner respects, his successor Augustus 
faithfully carried out his trust and brought his pre¬ 
decessor’s schemes to completion; and the Forum 
proper, as we see it at present, is essentially the work 
of those two rulers. Almost the only later additions 
are die arch of Septimius Severus, with its reliefs 
commemorating his victories in Mesopotamia, and the 
group of columns standing on brick bases, which once 
supported statues, of which the column of Phocas is 
one. The Curia as it stands is a reconstruction of the 
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timjc of Diocletian, though it occupies the site of that 
of Caesar* 

The rostra from which Cicero delivered most of his 
orations must have been the older platform on the 
boundary between Comitium and Forum; but we can 
recognise traces (behind the larger platform of the 
rostra of Augustus) of the structure erected by Caesar, 
from which his own funeral oration was delivered by 
Mark Antony, and to which were nailed the head and 
hands of Cicero* Indeed, the very spot on which the 
body of the great dictator was burnt, at the opposite 
end of the Forum proper, was hallowed by the inclu¬ 
sion in the facade of the temple raised to nis memory 
by Augustus, of a semicircular niche enclosing the 
actual slabs on which the impromptu pyre was raised. 

In the time of Augustus the two basilicas were 
both restored, the Milliarum Aurcum, or Golden Mile¬ 
stone, set up with the names and distances of the 
chief towns of the Empire upon it (its pendant, the 
Umbilicus Romae, the central point of the city, is of 
later date), the temples of Concord, of Saturn, and 
of Castor and Pollux rebuilt, and the open area of 
the Forum repaved. Augustus also constructed a 
splendid Forum adjacent to that of Julius Caesar; the 
massive and lofty enclosing walls with the two great 
hcmicyclcs on each side of the three columns and the 
podium of the temple of Mars Ultor, are among the 
most imposing remains in Rome, and it has recently 
been cleared of all later buildings. 


CHAPTER III 

ROME IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF 
THE EMPIRE 

Augustus himself, who boasted, and not without 
justification, that he had found the city of brick and 
left it of marble, extended his activities over the whole 
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of the Campus Mardus^ to some actmt, no doubts in 
continuation of projects already formed by Julius 
Caesar. The latter nad, however, had a far more 
ambitious scheme in mind—no less than the diver¬ 
sion of the Tiber, three miles above the city, at the 
ancient Pons Mulvius (the modern Ponte Mollc), so as 
to make it run close under the hills of Monte Mario 
and the Vatican, and thus enlarge the Campus Martius 
very greatly. We may first speak of the northern 
section, on the further side of the street which ran 
due west to the Tiber from the Campus Agrmpx, 
where Agrippa built a portico parallel to the Via L^ta, 
the Porticus Vipsania, which, like the portico of the 
Argonauts, which he also erected, cannot be precisely 
located. 

Here, close to the Via Lata, an altar was begun by 
the Senate and people in honour of Pax Augusta 
in 12 B.c. to celebrated Augustus’ victorious return 
from Spain and Gaul, and dedicated four years later. 
The altar of Peace it^f has not yet been found, but 
the sculptured slabs of white marble, which formed its 
enclosing wall, represent the highest achievement of 
Roman art that we have. The inside of this enclosing 
wall was decorated with a frieze of garlands and ox- 
skulls above a matandcr pattern, below which was a 
panelling of fluted marble; on the outside the lower 
part of the wall was decorated with a beautiful frieze 
of flowers and palmettcs, while the upper part repre¬ 
sents the procession in honour of the goddess, with 
the emperor himself, the members of the imperial 
family, senators, magistrates, and others. The groups 
on each side of the entrances arc especially beautiful— 
on one side a group of Honos, Pax, and Roma forms 
a pendant to a relief of Italia, while on the other, a 
group of Mars and Faustulus (the shepherd who gave 
shelter to Romulus and Remus) balances a representa- 
tiem of iEneas offering sacrifice when he found the 
sow with her thirty pigs. To the west of the altar 
Augustus set up an obelisk from Heliopolis and dedi- 
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ita^d it to the service of the Sun God, surrounding 
it with a pavement in which bronze lines were placed 
so that die obelisk would indicate midday at the 
various seasons of the year. The winds and tne points 
of the compass were also shown; but in less than 
fifty years it was no longer accurate. Pliny the elder, 
who perished in the eruption that destroyed Her¬ 
culaneum and Pompeii in a.d. 79, noticed that for 
the last thirty years the indications of the dial had 
been incorrect, whether owing to variations in the 
course of the sun, or to a sught movement of the 
earth from its centre, or to a displacement of the 
foundations of the obelisk cither by an earthquake or 
by the floods of the Tiber. The obelisk ap{>cars to 
have been still standing in the eighth century, and 
when it fell we do not know. It was placed by Pope 
Sixtus V. in the Piazza del Popolo. 

Some way to the north Augustus erected the 
mausoleum which bears his name. He began it in 
28 BX., more than forty years before his dcam (which 
occurred only in a.d. 14), not merely as a tomb for 
himself, but as a monument to the dynasty which he 
intended to found, and did actually found. The 
ustrinum, an enclosure in which the bodies of the 
dead were cremated, was situated close to the Via 
Flaminia, which was already flanked by numerous 
tombs, burial in the Campus Martius being regarded 
as a special honour; but the mausoleum lay further 
back, rather closer to the street which diverged from 
the Via Flaminia at the present Porta del Popolo, 
following the line taken by the modern Via Ripetta. 
It was surrounded by gardens, and was a huge circular 
structure, with a cylindrical drum in the centre, above 
which rose a statue of Augustus himself; and the 
ashes of the members of the Julio-Claudian dynasty 
were apparently placed in chambers at the ground 
level and near the centre of the monument. The first 
to be laid there was Augustus’ wcll-bclovcd nephew 
Marcellus, die son of his sister Octavia, who died in 
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23 Bx.; and m Ucxdc of marble bearii:^ both their 
nameS) as wdl as the urn of the latter, has quite 
rcoendy been found. The um of Agrippina the elder, 
Caligula’s mother, has been known tnroughout the 
Middle Ages, for it served as a corn measure on the 
Capitol; while that of T^crius only disappeared after 
the sixteenth century. Ncrva was the last emperor 
whose remains were placed there, and recent cxcava- 
dons have brought to light a palcstal which bears 
his name, and once supported his statue. During the 
Middle Ages the ruins of the mausoleum served as a 
fortress, in the Renaissance as a garden, and in our 
own day first as a circus and then as a concert hall; 
and it is only the removal of the floor of the latter that 
has rendered the cxploradon of the intcrictf' possible. 

If we now turn to the southern extremity of the 
Campus Mardus, we shall find that Augustus cm- 
bcllisncd with magnificent public buildings the whole 
mace between the Circus Flaminius, the Capitol, and 
the bend of the Tiber in which the island lies. The 
memory of Marccllus, the favourite nephew of 
Augustus and designated as his heir until his death in 
23 BX., was perpetuated by the erection close by of a 
large theatre, which bore his name. It was placed 
witn its stage looking on to the Tiber. Among its ruins 
a mediaeval casdc was planted, and its arcades were 
until lately pardy buried, but teth it and the portico 
of Octavia arc now being cleared of modern accretions, 
and their remains rendered visible and accessible. 

One thing Augustus had not done, and had, in¬ 
deed, deliberately foreborne to do, and that was to 
construct an imperial residence for the dynasty which 
he had founded. For himself, he was content with 
the house that he had bought from Hortensius—the 
fasnous orator of Cicero’s day (they were, indeed, 
frequendy opposed to one another in the conduct of 
pucs)~descriDed by Suetonius as a modest dwell¬ 
ing,” mmarkable neither for size nor elegance, having 
but a small cokmnadc with columns of Alban stone. 
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and rooms widbout any marble decorations or hand¬ 
some marUe pavements.” The description exactly 
agrees with the remains of the house near the south¬ 
west corner of the Palatine, which afterwards passed 
to his widow, Livia, by whose name it is generally 
known. 

But his son, and successor—Tiberius—erected the 
first of the OTcat imperial palaces not far away, and 
also built a large permanent camp for the praetorian 
guard, who had previously been quartered in various 
places in the city. Augustus, indcc<^ had kept the 
Dulk of the force outside Rome, desiring, no doubt, 
not to make his sovereignty too obvious; hut Tiberius 
had no such scruples, nor was his character so open 
and confiding as mat of his father. Indeed, he began 
a temple in honour of his predecessor, whom he had 
raised to the rank of a god after his death; though 
whether he finished it or not, is uncertain. litde 
though he built, however, in Rome, his efficient rule 
was felt both there and in the provinces; and the 
appointment of a permanent prefect of the city, who 
controlled its police force, must certainly have tended 
to its better government. 

Caligula extended the palace of Tiberius towards 
the Forum, making, we arc told, the temple of Castor 
the vestibule of his palace. Remains of a great court¬ 
yard, with a marble tank in the centre, have been 
Drought to light between the Palatine and the temple, 
so that this statement is no mere rhetorical exaggera¬ 
tion; but no traces have ever been found cither 01 the 
famous bridge by which his palace was joined to the 
Capitol, passing over the temple of the deified 
Augustus, nor of the foundations of the house which 
he laid on the Capitol, in order to be still nearer to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom, in his madness, he 
regarded himself as equal; and both of them must 
have been demolished soon after his murder; while 
other monuments which he planned or began have 
equally left no traces behind. Another of ms build- 
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ings was Ciicus» which was the scene nf Nero’s 
cruelties to the Christians, origtnaUjr erected as a 
private course for chariot racing—of which he was 
extremely fond-—^in the gardens of Agrippina, on the 
right bank of the Tiber. 

In the fourth century, the north side of the Circus 
was destroyed to make room for the first basilica of 
S. Peter, tnc south wall, and the two southernmost 
rows of columns of the church, being built on the 
three parallel north walls of the Circus. This was 
done m order that the tomb of the Apostle, which 
lay on the further side of the Via Cornelia, might 
fail under the apse of the church. 

Caligula’s successor, Claudius, expended the greater 
part of his energy on works of practical utility, and 
most notably on the construction of two great aque¬ 
ducts—^the Aqua Claudia and the Anio Novus— 
which appear to have been begun by his predecessor, 
and of a large artificial harbour at the mouth of the 
Tiber; while his conquest of Britain was commemo¬ 
rated by a fine triumphal arch which spanned the 
Via Lata, some fragments of the sculptural decora¬ 
tion of which, it may be, have recently come to 
light. 

Indeed, the artistic activities of the period seem to 
have been more considerable than they were until 
lately believed to have been, as is shown by the 
famous basilica near the Porta Maggiore, discovered 
by pure chance in 1917 under the main railway line, 
which is probably attributable to this period. Its 
stuccoed decorations are among the most beautiful 
that have come down to us from antiquity. Of equal 
beauty, though far less well known, are the paintings 
discovered on the Palatine some twenty years ago, 
which may be attributed to the Domus Transitoria 
of Nero—a huge palace erected in order to unite the 
Pakrine with the imp«ial possessions on the 
Esquiline. These had originated in the legacy to 
Augustus by Maecenas of his spacious gardens, and 
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had baca greatly increased during the reign of 
Qaudius by the proscriptions for which his reign 
ac^red such an unenviable notoriety. 

The remains of this Ncronian palace^ when first 
unearthed, showed very clear traces of the great fire 
of A.D. 64. The exact degree of Nero’s responsibility 
for this event will, in all probability, never be known. 
Most ancient authors assert it unhesitatingly, and we 
owe it to Tacitus that any doubt is left on the sub¬ 
ject; though, inasmuch as it would appear that there 
was a full moon on the night preceding its occurrence, 
he could hardly have chosen a worse time than that 
at which it actually occurred, had he had any hand 
in its origin. However this may be, full use was 
made of it—^both as a handle to justify the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, and in order to allow him to 
appropriate a large part of the centre of the city for 
his Golden House. This great domain occupied an 
enormous area, which, on a conservative estimate, 
would have been a good deal larger than that of the 
newly formed City of the Vatican; while some 
authorities make it out to have been nearly as large 
as Hyde Park. The various buildings of which it 
consisted were disposed in a great park, of which an 
ornamental lake formed the centre, described by Sue¬ 
tonius as like a sea, surrounded by buildings which 
resembled cities; there were wide tracts of country, 
too, with here a tilled field, there a vineyard, and there 
again pastures and woods; with a multitude of all 
kinds of animals, both tame and wild. Landscape 
gardening was, indeed, a feature of the estate, for it is 
also emphasised by Tacitus. 

The main palace lay on the north-east side of the 
lake,* and, as at Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli, there 

♦ Owing to the subsequent erection over it of the 
baths of Trajan, a large number of its paintings have 
been preserved; but many of them are surprisingly in¬ 
ferior in quality. 
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were various detached buildings as well. The most 
important of these was the so-called vestibule—really 
a detached monumental entrance, a kind of pro- 
pylacum—which contained the famous Colossus of 
Nero, a statue no less than 120 feet high. It stood on 
the summit of the Vclia, overlooking the lake, and 
reached from the Forum by long lines of lofty arcades. 
Indeed, the Sacra Via was transformed by Nero into 
an avenue of approach to the vestibule, ana must have 
ceased to be open to ordinary traffic. The inconveni¬ 
ence caused thereby must have been very great, and a 
contemporary epigram shows that Nero’s action was 
intensely unpopular : “ Rome will become one single 
house; citizens of Rome, migrate to Veii, if that house 
docs not occupy Veii as wcil,” was one of them. But 
Nero also constructed some public edifices, including 
a thermal establishment in the Campus Martius, and 
repaired the damage which the fire had caused to 
the Circus Maximus and the buildings which lay 
round it; and he took advantage of the fire to compel 
private house-owners to rebuild their houses more sub¬ 
stantially. 

There is, indeed, good reason for hailing Nero as 
the first of the emperors who attempted anything in 
die nature of town planning in ancient Rome; and 
one ground for assuming his responsibility for the fire 
is the idea that he used it as a means for doing by 
force what he had been unable to effect by other means. 

Nero’s assassination brought the end of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty; it led to the short reign of Galba, 
and the confusion of the year 69, in which no less than 
four emperors successively reigned. The last of them, 
Vespasian, succeeded in maintaining his power, and 
founded die dynasty of the Flavians, which, in the 
persons of himself and his two sons, lasted for less 
than diirty years. His first acts in regard to the 
capital were, naturally, to repair the damage that had 
been done in the fighting octween the partisans of 
his brother Flavius Sabinus and those of Vitcllius, 
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when the latter stormed and set fire to the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol. His next care was to obliterate 
all traces of Nero’s tyranny, and he desired above all 
thinp to restore to the people of Rome the site of the 
Gdden House. By a veritable stroke of genius, he 
placed on the site of the ornamental lake, of which we 
have spoken, the vast Flavian amphitheatre, a build¬ 
ing which, in its very essence, was bound to have en¬ 
trances all round, and thus a concourse of people from 
all sides. A more effective method of destroying the 
privacy of Nero’s domain could hardly have been 
devised. 

The head of the Colossus of Nero was formed into 
a statue of the sun by the addition of rays; and it is to 
it, and not to the amphitheatre, that the name 
Colosseum was originally applied, and to it that we 
must refer Byron’s lines: “ While stands the Colos¬ 
seum, Rome shall stand; when falls the Colosseum, 
Rome shall fall; and when Rome falls, the world ”— 
a poetical rendering of a saying current in Rome in 
the days of the Venerable Bede, by whom it has been 
handed down. The amphitheatre is one of the most 
remarkable buildings of antiquity, but is too well- 
known to need description here. 

Opposite the main palace of the Golden House 
stood the foundations of the temple of Claudius, 
whose apotheosis caused the composition of one of the 
most famous satires of antiquity, the Apocolocyntosis, 
or pumpkinification,” if such a word may be coined 
for the occasion. The temple had been begun by 
Nero’s mother Agrippina, but that emperor had almost 
entirely destroyea it, turning it, perhaps, into a foun¬ 
tain. Vespasian finished it, and, as Martial says, the 
portico of the temple spreads its wide shade where 
once was the last portion of Nero’s mad palace. 

The main building, however, remained as it was for 
a considerable time longer. Extensive accommodation 
was, of course, required for the imperial court and 
ofEcials—we must not forget that the administration 
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of Ac i^ter part of Ac Roman world was now in 
Ac hands of me emperor—-and Ac ruins Aeimelves 
Aow us Aat Nero had been able to do but litdc 
towards Ae reconstruction of the Domus Transitoria. 
On Ac Palatine, Acrefore, noAing was left but Ac 
palace of Tiberius, and Vespasian, we are told, pre¬ 
ferred to reside in Ae Gardens of Sallust on Ac Pin- 
cian HilL 

In Ac rest of Ae city his most important creation 
was Ae great Forum which surrounded Ae temple 
of Peace; only a very small portion of Ac open area 
has been excavated, and or Ac temple noAing is 
known but its site. Still more important, however, 
were Ac measures he took in Ac interests of Ac city 
m general, which, as censor, he resurveyed, enlarging 
Ae pomerium at the same time. He restored Ac 
aqueducts and once more placed terminal stones along 
Ac banks of Ac Tiber. 

The short reign of his son Titus was marked by 
furAer restorations of Ae aqueducts. It is remarkable 
Aat we should read on one of Ac inscriptions com¬ 
memorating Ais work, Aat Ac aqueduct had col¬ 
lapsed owing to its age {yetustas)^ when it had only 
been finished less than thirty years before, and had 
been repaired in Ae interval by Vespasian. He also 
erected Aermae opposite Ac Colosseum—a compara¬ 
tively small building; but Ac main event of his reign 
was anoAcr disastrous fire in A.n. 8 o, which destroyed 
a large number of buildings on Ac Palatine and 
Capitol, and in Aat part of Ac Campus Martius which 
lay near Ac latter. This gave full scope for Ac 
building activity of his broAcr Domitian, who, besides 
restoring a large number of temples, including Aat of 
Jupiter CapitoTinus, and a variety of other buildings 
in Ae Campus Martius, devoted especial attention to 
Ae reconstruction of the imperial residences on Ae 
Palatine. • 

^ It seems likely Aat Domitian first rebuilt Ae 
palace of Caligula and Tiberius on Ae Cermalus; and 
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what is currently known as the Bridge of Caligula,” 
above the Clivus Victoriae, is simply a balcony in two 
stories, which served to finish off, so to speak, the 
hu^ arched substructures of this palace—a balcony 
which may also be traced at the cast angle of this vast 
pile* He also constructed, or at any rate began, a new 
approach to the Palatine from the Forum, on the same 
site as the vestibule of Caligula; and while the great 
hall known as the temple of Augustus is probably 
correedy named, the two halls behind it, whicn in the 
sixth century after Christ became the church of S. 
Maria Antiqua, arc ante-chambers to a scries of in¬ 
clined planes which lead up from the Forum to the 
Clivus Victoriae. But the huge arches which span the 
road, and which extended the area of the palace con¬ 
siderably towards the Forum, are due to Hadrian. On 
the remainder of the hill Domidan erected a far 
larger palace, which was added to and partly rebuilt 
by Sepdmius Severus, who built the Septizonium to 
mask its huge substruedons, but has otherwise in the 
main remained unaltered. In the area of the imperial 
fora he added an important link, the Forum Tran- 
sitorium, enclosing the Argiletum, one of the most 
crowded streets of Rome, in order to connect the 
Forum of Peace, which his father had built, with the 
older fora of Julius Caesar and Augustus, and con- 
needng the whole with the Forum Romanum. The 
close similarity of the detail shows that the architect 
Rabirius was employed here as well as on the Paladnc. 
It is not impossible that he des^ned, and even began, 
Ac far larger Forum which Trajan eventually con¬ 
structed. 

In Ac Campus Mardus Domidan also rebuilt Ac 
Iscum and Serapeum, which lay west of the Ssepta, 
wi A great magnificence, and added to Aem a temple of 
Minerva ChalciAca and a portico, named, in honour 
of his deified faAer and broAcr, Ac Pordcus Divonim. 
To Ae west of Ae Acrma of Nero he erected an 
odeon for musical performances, and a stadium, Ae 
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shape of which is pfeserved by the picCtiresquc Piazza 
Navona. Martial gives m a lively description of bow 
at this period one Sclius left no stone unturned, no 
expedient untried, when the Fates had ordained that 
he should dine at home; in the hope of being asked 
out, he went from portico to temple, from temple to 
portico, and thence to the various thermal establish¬ 
ments, where he took baths over and over again, 
finally returning to the portico of Europa in the nope 
of finding a friend on his way home at a late hour 
from whom he could cadge an invitation. 

Despite the magnificence of the buildings erected 
here by the various emperors when separately con¬ 
sidered, the student of town planning will find an 
entire lack of unity and of a definite scheme in what 
they did. Isolated buildings, or at the most groups of 
buildings, were erected from time to time, but there 
was no attempt at treating the area as a whole with 
a monumental lay-out on a large scale. And yet this 
was the only part of Rome in which it would have 
been feasible; for elsewhere the irregularities of the site 
arc such that any systematic scheme of town planning 
would have been very difficult to adopt, even had not 
the circumstances of the growth of the city rendered 
it impossible. Public buildings were, indeed, not 
erected on the hills in any number until the third 
century after Christ; and tne exceptions can in most 
cases easily be accounted few*. 

A numocr of triumphal arches were erected, but 
owing to the damnatto memorice, which followed 
Domitian’s assassination, all sculpture relating to him 
was ruthlessly swept away, and the colossal statue 
erected in his honour in the Forum was soon removed 
and its very site concealed. But if we would gain an 
kkiix of Flavian art at its best, the famous arch of 
TStiis istill remains for us, with its reliefs illustrating 
triumphal procession after the victories of Vesr 
f^Ian ana Titus in Judsea; and we also have the fine 
frieze of the Forum Transitorium, part of which still 
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remains in situ. The short reign of Nerva naturally 
gave him little scope for building activity, but in a 
period of nearly twenty years (a.d, 98-117) Trajan 
finally solved the problem of the connection between 
the Forum Romanum and the Campus Martius, by 
placing his Forum in the centre of the space between 
the Capitol and the Quirinal. It was the largest of all 
the fora, and was reckoned one of the wonders of 
the world. Within its walls stood the Basilica Ulpia, 
which has been partly excavated so as to expose the 
bases of many of the columns. Beyond it stands the 
great column of Trajan, 124 feet in neight, with spiral 
bas-reliefs representing scenes from Trajan’s campaigns 
against the Dacians, forming the most instructive 
historical monument in Rome. We are shown the 
march of a Roman army, the construction of bridges, 
assaults on forts, and all the varied incidents of a 
campaign, constituting a pictorial record containing 
some 2,500 figures of men and horses, the work, there 
is no doubt, of a great sculptor. In the same style, 
but of inferior art, is the column of Marcus Aurelius 
in the I^iazza Colonna, on the Corso, usually called 
the Antonine column. It bears reliefs representing 
scenes in the Germanic and Sarmatic wars, both waged 
on the Danube. 

From the Forum an enormous series of shops, con¬ 
nected by stairways, extended up the side of the 
Quirinal Hill. Tnis magnificent group of struc¬ 
tures was the creation of Apollodorus of Damascus; 
a part of it was decorated with numerous sculp¬ 
tured reliefs, now dispersed, some of them having, 
perhaps, been used to form part of the decoration of 
the arch of Constantine. Not content with this, 
Trajan also constructed an enormous thermal estab¬ 
lishment, which he erected of set purpose on the site 
of the main palace of the Golden House, which had 
been destroyed by fire in a.d. 104, so that what Nero 
had taken from the people might be restored to them 
again; while at the same time the great reservoir that 

2 
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Nero had built could be used. These great baths are 
the forerunners in many respects of the baths of Cara- 
csdla on the Aventine and of Diocletian on the 
Viminal, one of the most important characteristics 
being their orientation from north-west to south-east, 
so that the caldarium, or hot room, might be on the 
south-west and thus get as much of the sun’s rays as 
possible. All these three great establishments con¬ 
sisted of a great central block, surrounded by an 
outer enclosure or peribolus, with gardens in the 
spaces between the two. 

In the baths of Caracalla, thanks to excavations, we 
are able to study the planning of the subterranean 
portion, which is no less admirable than that of the 
superstructure. An elaborate system of tic walls 
between the walls and piers strengthened the founda¬ 
tions; under the whole of the main building ran 
passages at two levels, the upper for service, the lower 
for drainage; while the water supply was provided by 
huge reservoirs. Outside arc large and extensive 
vaulted passages, which may have served for fuel 
storage, into one of which was later introduced a 
sanctuary of Mithras, the Persian sun-god, the largest 
of its kind in Rome. Mithras, as Kipling’s splendid 
poem reminds us, was especially the god of soldiers, 
and as such much worshipped by the Roman garrisons 
in our own country. 

In one of these great establishments many Romans 
must have spent die whole of their day, bathing, 
chatting, taking exercise or watching others do so. 
The baths of Diocletian arc said to have had accom¬ 
modation for three thousand bathers in the fifth 
century, and those of Caracalla for about sixteen 
hundred; but no doubt the miscellaneous crowd that 
haunted them was far more numerous; and it would 
be most interesting could we but conjure up the scene 
that they must have presented. 

The entrance was on the north-east side; here 
was the large cold bath, open to the air, with 
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dressing-rooms on each side of it; then came a huge 
central hall, the largest in the whole building, with 
intersecting barrel vaults, hitherto generally known 
as the tepidarium. This name is, however, incor¬ 
rect, for It has been quite rightly pointed out that 
no arrangements for heating have been found in 
them, and that there are so many openings in all 
these central halls that it would be quite impossible 
to maintain even a moderate degree of heat in them; 
and they arc now, therefore, generally regarded as 
being the social centre of the whole edifice, from which 
every part of it could be reached. The great basilica 
of Constantine in the Forum is a replica of one of 
these halls; and they have served as a model to the 
architects of the Pennsylvania station in New York. 
Next came a comparatively small tepidarium, and then 
a much larger caldarium, or hot room, like the hot 
room of a Turkish bath of the present day, project¬ 
ing from the south-west side of the building. At 
each end of the central hall was an open court, a 
palaestra, for athletics or gymnastics, surrounded by 
colonnades. The palaestrae of the baths of Caracalla 
were decorated with mosaic pavements representing 
athletes, some of them regular “ bruisers.” The whole 
arrangement of lighting, with curiously modern-look¬ 
ing light wells, is very remarkable. 

The rest of the central block was taken up with a 
variety of rooms—private baths, rooms for meeting- 
places, recitations, etc. For it must be remembered 
that these great establishments served not merely for 
bathing, but as places of public resort as well. The 
main building was, as we nave said, surrounded by a 
garden; and me enclosure, or pcribolus, which in turn 
surrounded it, contained libraries, rooms for recreation, 
etc. On the south-west the baths of Trajan and 
Diocletian had each a large semicircular projection in 
the shape of a theatre—though whether that was its 
real use, is uncertain—while the baths of Caracalla 
had a stadium, with the north-east side left open, so 
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that the loungers in the garden could see what was 
going forward. 

As with Trajan’s Forum, there is some ground for 
thinking that tne baths which bear his name formed 
part of the ambitious schemes of Domitian; but he 
cannot be given the credit for their execution, and the 
art and architecture of the period of Trajan and his 
successor Hadrian shows considerable progress. In the 
reign of the latter, especially, the construction of 
domed buildings made great progress; though recent 
investigations claim to show that the Pantheon, the 
most famous of them all, and “ possibly the noblest 
architectural achievement of the Roman world,” is a 
dome in form only, and not in organic structure. It 
is rather in his famous villa near Tivoli, and in other 
buildings of the period not far distant from Rome 
itself, that we find those innovations, and especially the 
application of ribs to cross-vaulting, which, as Rivoira 
has pointed out, had such a profound importance in 
the subsequent development of architecture. 

The Pantheon was only one of several buildings— 
the baths of Agrippa, the Forum of Augustus, and 
the Sas:pta were others—which Hadrian restored with¬ 
out placing his own name upon them, commemorating 
only their original builders. In this he followed the 
precedent set by Augustus, who records that he had 
restored the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and the 
theatre of Pompey at great expense, but without in¬ 
scribing his name upon them. Hadrian is said to 
have inscribed his name only on the temple which he 
erected in honour of his predecessor. Another great 
temple which he built was that of Venus and Rome, 
which occupied the site of the vestibule of the Golden 
House, so mat, after a period of some sixty years had 
elapsed, the last of what Nero had seized in the short 
space of fiw years became once more accessible to the 
public* In the Campus Martius he was responsible for 
a of buildings near the Pantheon in honour 

of Mti^a and Marciana, the mother and grandmother 
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of his wife Sabina. They lay to the south of an im¬ 
portant street running east and west, which formed 
the northern boundary of the public buildings which 
were here erected; and from this street, but a good 
deal further west, he took a short cross street north¬ 
ward to a new bridge which he built across the Tiber, 
the Pons iElius, the modern Ponte S. Angelo. On the 
further side of it he built a great mausoleum, called 
Castel S. Angelo since the Middle Ages, which was 
converted into a fortified bridgehead at least as early 
as the time of Constantine, and, as fortress, prison, 
and papal residence, is an epitome of the history of 
Rome. Antoninus Pius erected a column and a place 
for the cremation of himself and his family to the 
north of the street just mentioned, and the column of 
Marcus Aurelius, set up not far off, still stands in the 
Piazza Colonna, one of the centres of the life of 
modern Rome. 

Many of the buildings of Rome bear or bore the 
names of Severus and his son Caracalla, who, after his 
murders of his wife Plautilla in a.d. 21 i and his 
brother Gcta in the next year, erased their names (and 
sometimes even their portraits) from all the monu¬ 
ments on which they were commemorated. Extensive 
additions were made to the greater Palatine palace, 
where huge arched substructions were erected to carry 
a superstructure in which (to judge from the scanty 
traces preserved) the planning was by no means con¬ 
ventional, new problems in construction being sought 
and solved. These great arches were concealed by a 
long ornamental facade, the celebrated Septizonium. 
The temple and house of the Vestal Virgins, in the 
form in which they have come down to us, belong 
largely to this period, though the nucleus is in both 
cases an older survival. 

To Caracalla is also due the colossal temple of 
Serapis on the Quirinal, with a monumental flight of 
steps leading up to it from the lower grouncL Re¬ 
mains of these are still to be seen in the gardens of 
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the Palazzo Colonna; while one corner of the temple 
itself was still standing until about 1630, and the 
cornice block at the an^c of the pediment still lies in 
the garden. It is the largest architectural fragment we 
have in Rome—a block of marble measuring 12 feet 
by 9 feet by 13 feet, and weighing about 100 tons; 
and the whole structure, which corresponded in plan 
with an Egyptian temple of the new kingdom, must 
have been very imposing, but somewhat heavv in style. 
We have indeed travelled far from the small temples, 
with their slender columns of stone covered with 
stucco, of a couple of centuries before. 

The deities to whom the temples were now dedi¬ 
cated were of infinite variety. Besides the chief gods 
and goddesses of the Roman Pantheon, and the minor 
deities of such abstractions as Felicitas Juventas and 
Mens, or indigenous divinities such as Febris and 
Juturna, there were all the imported cults, of which 
that of Apollo was one of the earliest to make its 
appearance, while others which came later were often 
less respectable. The cold unsatisfying character of the 
Roman state religion led to the spread of oriental 
worships, often of an orgiastic or licentious character. 
Under the republic the senate had taken severe 
measures against the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus, 
which had been carried on by some of the chief 
women of Rome in their own houses; but it was 
powerless to check their growth. Some of them, of 
course, like the worship of Mithras, to which we 
have already alluded, set nobler ideals before their 
worshippers, with a hope of something better in the 
after life; and it was naturally these that mainly sur¬ 
vived, and were the serious rivals of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ROME UNDER THE LATE EMPIRE AND 
UNTIL THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES 

The troublous times of the greater part of the third 
century left but little scope for the erection of public 
buildings. Gordian III. had great building projects in 
mind, and intended to construct a huge portico at the 
foot of the Pincian Hill to some point in the Campus 
Martius; but if it was ever actually begun it soon dis¬ 
appeared and left no trace behind. It was the wall 
of Aurelian which, far more than anything else that 
was done, left its mark upon Rome. The octroi line 
which, as one might expect, made use of existing 
buildings and of natural features as far as possible, 
following, indeed, roughly the line of the pomcrium, 
was selected when, in a.d. 271, the fear of a barbarian 
invasion, while Aurelian was busy with his expedition 
against Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, induced him to 
commence its construction. These walls are well pre¬ 
served for the greater part of the circuit, and only 
Constantinople, of the ancient cities of the world, can 
attempt to rival them. It has rccendy been shown, 
however, that the original walls of Aurelian, while 
sufficient to hold in check hordes of barbarian cavalry, 
unprovided with a regular siege train, were only about 
twenty-five feet high and twelve feet thick, and that 
the formidable defences which now surround the city 
are the result of considerable reconstruction and addi¬ 
tion by his successors. 

His association with the East led him to build a large 
temple to the Sun, probably a synthesis of several 
oriental Baalim, the plan of which bore a resemblance 
to the temple of Jupiter Heliopolitanus at Baalbek. In 
A.D. 2^, in the reign of Carmus, there was another 
great furc, which did especial damage to the monu- 
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meats of the Forum; and when Diocletian came to 
the throne in the next year, and stable government 
was at last restored to the Empire, it was to the Forum 
that he turned his attention. For the icst, his main 
work was the addition of another to the scries of great 
imperial thermae which, like those of Caracalla (vdiich 
they closely resemble), have come down to us in a 
very fair state of preservation. Maxentius, his imme¬ 
diate successor, rebuilt the temple of Venus and Rome 
entirely, and built a CTcat basilica in the Forum, 
modelled on the centra hall (so long miscalled the 
Frigidarium) of one of these huge est^lishmcnts; but 
this was completed by Constantine, whose name it 
generally bears. It is so large that Cologne cathedral 
can be fitted inside it, and only slightly excels it in 
height. Constantine also erected oaths on the Quirinal, 
immediately to the south of the temple of Serapis, 
traces of which were visible in the sixteenth century, 
though they have now completely disappeared. The 
famous aren which was erected to commemorate his 
victory over Maxentius a few miles north of Rome, 
which ended in a rout and the drowning of Maxentius 
himself and many of his army in the Tiber in a vain 
attempt to cross the Milvian bridge, is, as we have 
seen, a patchwork, and the sculptures of Constantine’s 
own time, which it contains, are of greater interest 
than actual artistic merit, though they contain the 
germ of a new development. 

Two other very important buildings in the history of 
the dome are the mausolea of Constantine’s mother 
Helena and of his daughter Constantia or, rather, 
Constantina. The latter, in which a dome is placed 
upon an open arcade, which is in turn surrounaed by 
a vaulted passage, was probably intended originally to 
be the tomb of the emperor himself; but the idea was 
abandoned after the transference of the capital of the 
EtMirc to Byzantium in a.d. 330. Rome, of course, 
suEert^d much from this change; but what Constantine 
t^ook away with one hand, he may be said to have 
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given with the other. The definite recognition of 
Christianity, and the erection of no less than five 
Christian oasilicas, on spots hallowed by association 
with the memory of the Apostles and martyrs, made 
Rome the religious centre of the world. “ All roads 
led to Rome,” and therefore all roads led from Rome 
as well; and the splendid system of highways which 
extended over the whole of the western world was 
doubtless one of the great factors in the spread of 
Christianity through the Empire. Of these Constan- 
tinian basilicas, S. Peter’s existed in its original form, 
more or less, until the transformations of the sixteenth 
century began; but S. Paul’s was turned completely 
round and a larger church built at a comparatively 
early date, while the basilica of S. Lawrence was 
treated in precisely the same way in the sixth century. 
The Latcran Basilica, the mother and head of all 
churches of the world, originally dedicated to the 
Saviour, was transformed during the seventeenth 
century, and the basilica of the Holy Cross (S. Croce in 
Gerusalcmme) in the eighteenth, though the walls 
of the hall of the Scssorian palace, in which it was 
placed, are still to a considerable extent intact. 

Constantine, before his death, had removed from 
the temple of the Sun at Thebes and brought to 
Alexandria the largest obelisk in the world, which he 
had intended for the decoration of Constantinople. 
He had even built a ship to receive it, with three 
hundred rowers, but his death prevented anything 
further from being done. His son Constantins, how¬ 
ever, had it brought to Rome while he himself was in 
the city, and set it up in the Circus Maximus in 
A.D. 557, at the other end of the spina to that obelisk 
which Augustus had caused to be brought from the 
temple of the Sun at Heliopolis not very much less 
than four centuries before (10 b.c.). This was the last 
and the largest obelisk to be brought to Rome; and it 
was on this occasion that Constantine visited the 
monuments of Rome, and was so impressed by their 
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grandeur that, as Ammianus Marccllinus says, he was 
so delighted that whatever he saw first he thought the 
most excellent of all, while when he came to the 
Forum of Trajan he was struck still with wonder, and 
cast his attention over its gigantic structures, which 
no pen can describe, and no mortal can hope again 
to rival. And when he abandoned all hope of any¬ 
thing else, and said that he thought he could attempt 
to imitate the equestrian statue of Trajan in the centre, 
a young Persian prince who was witli him said; 
“ First, O Emperor, command such a stable to be 
built for your horse, if you can.” 

Another great churen of the fourth century is S. 
Maria Maggiore, founded by Pope Liberius in a.d. 
352 on the spot where snow fell on August 5. The 
nave, with its flat architraves supported by ancient 
cdumns, and its interesting mosaics representing Old 
Testament history, is in aH probability a part of the 
original structure; while the mosaics of the triumphal 
arch belong to the restoration of Pope Sixtus III. in 
the next century (4^-440). The transformation of the 
basilica of S. Paul falls in the time of Valcntinian 11., 
Theodosius, and Arcadius (3B6-406). The original 
basilica, which had faced the road to Ostia, was found 
to be too small, and, as we before noted, while the high 
altar was retained in its old place over the Apostle’s 
tomb, the whole structure was turned round and made 
to face towards the River Tiber. A few years pre¬ 
viously the same emperors had erected the Porticus 
Maxima!, which followed the line of the road from the 
Pons iElius to the foot of the Capitol, whence others 
exccfided as far as the Via Appia, and formed through¬ 
out tfic Middle Ages an integral part of the pilgrims’ 
rouite from die tomb of S. Peter to that of S, Paul. 

Itl A.i>. 382 the Emperor Gradan abolished the 
Ipivilcges and confiscated the possessions and properties 

all pagan shrines and temples, though it was still 
ilbmabie to celebrate pagan rites even in public so 
as this was not done at the cost of the state. 
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Eight years later his brother Valentinian II. prohibited 
superstitious sacrifices in Rome and throughout Italy; 
but in the next year he was murdered, and Eugenius 
was proclaimed by the Gothic king Arbogastes as 
emperor in his place. Eugenius gave way to me pagan 
revival, and in a.d. 393 there was an outburst of pagan 
fanaticism, in which a variety of old and obsolete 
ceremonies were celebrated, but which was soon ter¬ 
minated by the victory of Theodosius I. in Upper Italy 
in 394, in which Eugenius was slain. 

The permanent division between the empires of the 
east ana west may be placed in a.d. 395 when the two 
sons of Theodosius I., Arcadius and Honorius, began 
to reign in Constantinople and Rome respectively. 
Both their names appear, however, in inscriptions of 
A.D. 403 on several of the city gates commemorating 
a very considerable restoration and strengthening of 
the walls of Rome. In this year the victory of Stilicho 
over tlic Numidian rebel Gildo gave occasion for the 
celebration of a triumph—the first since that of Dio¬ 
cletian a century before, and the last that Rome ever 
saw. 

In the following year the Colosseum ceased to be 
used for gladiatorial combats; the heroic self-sacrifice 
of the Greek monk Telcmachus, who threw himself 
between two combatants and perished in the very act 
of making his protest owing to the brutality of the 
mob, which stoned him to ocath in rage at his inter¬ 
ference with their favourite pastime, induced Honorius 
to suppress such shows for ever. But disaster came 
upon the city before many more years had elapsed; 
in A.D. 408 Stilicho, already disgraced, was muracred 
in Ravenna; and very soon Alaric threatened Rome, 
and the city was hcla to ransom. The five thousand 
pounds of gold which he exacted were obtained by 
the melting down of statues, and the stripping of the 
gilding from those of bronze. 

But even this was of no avail; and two years later, 
in A.D. 410, just 800 years from the traditional date of 
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die taking of Rome by the Gauk in 390 b.c., Alaric 
entered the city by the Porta Salaria, on the north side 
of the city. The imperial palace in the Gardens of 
Sallust was set on fire, and the Basilica iEmilia in the 
Forum may have suffered a similar fate; for when it 
was excavated, in and after 1900, numerous coins, from 
the time of Constantine to the end of the fourth 
century a.d., were found in a molten condition on its 
pavement; and it was clear that after the conflagration 
the nave of the basilica was abandoned, and used as 
a quarry even in ancient times. The rest of the city 
was abandoned to plunder, but the two basilicas con¬ 
taining the tombs of the Apostles were spared and 
set apart as places of refuge for women and children. 
At the end of the third day the barbarians withdrew, 
having caused considerably more damage than the 
historians record; for the evidence of excavations shows 
that a number of the aristocratic mansions on the 
Aventine betray clear signs of destruction by fire at 
this very period; and the same fate is saia in ono 
account to have overtaken a beautiful house on the 
Caelian Hill, that of the Valerii, which six years before 
had found no purchaser on account of its magnificence, 
while now it nad been so damaged by the barbarians 
that it was sold for almost nothing. Marcella, a friend 
and correspondent of S. Jerome, whose house was on 
the former hill, was tortured in a vain attempt to 
discover the hiding-place of her treasures; and though 
she. was rescued and conveyed to S. Paul’s, she soon 
died of shock* We also learn from an inscription of the 
restoration of some baths on the Aventine in a.d. 414; 
while the erection of the great basilica of S. Sabina on 
this hill in the Pontificate of Celcstinc 1 . (a.d. 422-432), 
was no doubt a consequence of the devastations that 
had been wrought, and the consequently plentiful 
supply of building material. Indeed, the church, like 
$0 many others, is built over the ruins of a Roman 
—probably one in which Christian worship had 
carried on. 
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A certain amount of restoration was undertaken 
after this devastation in the Forum and elsewhere. 
The Basilica ^Emilia was too seriously damaged; but the 
Basilica Julia was restored and adorned with statues in 
A,D. 416 by the then praefect of the city, and statues 
were also set up five years later in the theatre of 
Marccllus. To tne Pontificate of Sixtus III. (432-440) 
belongs the rebuilding of S. Pietro in Vincoli on the 
Oppius, which had been founded in the fourth century 
(as a smaller church facing the other way) and dedi¬ 
cated to the twelve Apostles. It was restored by 
Eudoxia, wife of the Emperor Valentinian III. in the 
usual basilican form. Much damage was done all over 
Rome by the earthquake of 442, in which the Forum 
and Colosseum and the baths of Constantine were in¬ 
jured, and various statues and the new portico (what¬ 
ever that may have been) fell down. S. Paul’s also 
required restoration at this very time, having been 
destroyed ‘‘ by a fire from God ”—which should have 
meant a thunderbolt or a flash of lightning, but might 
also refer to a fire caused by an cartnquake. 

In 452 Leo the Great, as Bishop of Rome, was able 
to save the city from Attila and his Huns, thus in a 
way taking the place of the absentee Emperor Valcn- 
tinian III., who, in a reign of thirty years, never re¬ 
appeared in Rome after his coronation. In 455, how¬ 
ever, the city was taken and sacked by Gaiseric and his 
vandal hosts, part of whom entered by the gate of the 
road which led to Portus (the artificial harbour which 
Claudius had built and Trajan had enlarged, on the 
right bank of the Tiber at its mouth), while others 
sailed up the river and anchored under the Aventinc. 
Thus, in the space of fourteen days, th^ were able 
to plunder at their leisure and carry off what they 
chose. It was probably on this occasion, and not in 
410, that the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem, which 
Titus had placed in the temple of Peace, and which 
figure in the well-known bas-reliefs of his arch, were 
removed from Rome, for Belisarius found them at 
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Cartha^ eighty years later, and carried them in 
triumph to Constantinople. 

The history of the city during the last half of the 
fifth century, after this disaster, is a gloomy record of 
decadence. For five months of 472 it was besieged by 
Ricimer, the German son-in-law of the Emperor 
Anthemius; and soon Romulus Augustulus, the last 
emperor of the west, was deposed by Odoaccr in 
A.D. 476, who “ took the tide of king, continued the 
consular office, respected the civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions of his subjects, and ruled ... as the 
nominal vicar of the eastern emperor **;* but he in 
turn had to give place to Thcodenc in 493, and the 
long reign of the latter, who died in 526, seemed to 
inaugurate a new era of prosperity for the city under 
its Ostrogoth ruler. As his secretary, Cassiodorus, 
records, he made various provisions for the restora¬ 
tion of public buildings, among which may be specially 
mentioned the city walls, the various edifices of the 
Forum, the theatre of Pompey, and the Colosseum, 
damaged by yet another earthquake in a.d. 508, and 
the scene of wild beast shows until a.d. 523, after 
which no more are recorded. His care for the material 
and practical needs of the city was especially remark¬ 
able, and special officials were appointed to take charge 
of the aqueducts, the drains, the harbour, and so forth. 

The bricks made during his reign bore, not in- 
y)propriately, the stamp : Regnante d(pmind) n{ostr 6 ) 
ineoaerico hono Roma: or Felix Roma; for Rome was 
truly fortunate in having so enlightened a ruler. But 
the revival of prosperity was, alas! short-lived. 
Theodcric was succeeded on his death by his young 
grandson Athalaric, the regency being assumed by 
the latter’s mother Amalasunta, who possessed much 
of her father’s capacity. On her son’s death, which 
occurced in 534, she made her cousin Theodahad king; 
he, however, soon imprisoned her on an island in the 


• Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 26. 
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Lake of Bolsena, which formed a part of his vast estates 
in Tuscany, and she was there murdered, undoubtedly 
with his connivance. When, soon after, he was 
deposed and slain by the Goths, Vittigis was chosen 
king in his stead. Belisarius had, however, in the 
meantime been sent to Italy by Justinian, and entered 
Rome in 536. He held the city successfully against 
the Goths for over a year’s siege (a.d. 537-538). The 
district chiefly threatened was in the northern part of 
the city, in the neighbourhood of the Porta Salaria 
and the Porta Pinciana. Here, it is true, the walls 
attain their greatest height, but, on the other hand, 
there is level ground outside them; whereas at many 
other points in the circuit the besiegers would be at a 
disadvantage owing to the fact that the ground slopes 
away from the base of the wall, so as to give them 
insufScient foothold for an attack. The besiegers 
also attempted to enter by the underground channel 
of the Aqua Virgo, but were detected in time. 

After their unsuccessful attempt on the north the 
Goths encamped in the next year (539) on the south 
side of the city among the aqueducts, with the in¬ 
tention of taking advantage of the prevalence of famine 
and pestilence in the city, and of starving the Romans 
out rather than risking a decisive batde. This was a 
procedure which had a triple advantage; they were 
able to use the arches for tne defence of their camp, 
they could easily cut the water supply, and they could 
keep a watch on some of the mam roads and prevent 
provisions from coming in. So they encamped here to 
the number of seven thousand men; but as plague 
broke out among them they were obliged to raise the 
blockade and remove their camp without having been 
able to accomplish their intentions. Thus, the enemy 
had not been able to enter the city, but the damage 
to the water supply was a very serious matter, though 
it was partially and fitfully repaired. We know that 
the public mills on the Janiculum, though put out of 
use by the cutting of the aqueduct of the Aqua 
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Traiana^ so that Bdisarius was obliged to supply the 
deficiency by inventing floating miUs, were in exist¬ 
ence in me seventh and eighth centuries. There were 
said to have been at about this time no less than 
3,785 bronze statues of emperors and other great men, 
even though Hadrian’s tomb had had to be despoiled 
of most of its marble statues by its defenders to serve 
as missiles during the siege. 

In the meantime, an event of the highest import¬ 
ance for the history of civilisation had occurred— 
the foundation of the great monastery of Monte 
Cassino in 529 by S. Benedict, who had already laid 
the foundations of his great order at Subiaco. For 
many dark centuries the monks of S. Benedict did 
muen to keep alive the flame of western culture. At 
the same time occurred the foundation of the church 
of SS. Cosma e Damiano in the Forum at Rome by 
Pope Felix IV. (526-530), and its adornment with a 
fine apse mosaic in which Gothic influence has been 
recognised. It was the first example of the conversion 
of a pagan temple in the Forum into a Christian 
church; for the rectangular portion of it had been 
dedicated to the city of Rome, while the circular 
building attached to it was probably the temple of 
Romulus, the infant son of Maxentius. Sdll earlier 
paintings, of great interest, may be seen in the church 
of S. Maria Antiqua, which was, however, not a 
definitely sacred building in pagan days, so that its 
appropriation for Christian worship would have been 
open to less objection. It is worth noting, however, 
that the marble group representing Castor and Pollux 
with their horses, which once stood on the pedestal 
in the centre of the fountain basin of Juturna, close 
to the temple of the Twin Brethren, was found broken 
into many pieces, which had been thrown into the 
basin itself—no doubt by the founders of this church. 

The troubles of Rome were by no means at an end; 
in 546 and again in ^9 Totila, the Gothic king, 
entered the city, on winch occasion the last recorded 
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games in the Circus Maximus took place, Rome was 
recaptured in 552 by Narscs, the general of Justinian; 
and in 565 Italy became a province of the Byzantine 
Empire. In 571 Narscs removed a number of statues 
from the Capitoline temple of Jupiter, which had, 
earlier in the century, still been regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. 


CHAPTER V 

MEDIEVAL ROME 

In 608 the exarch Smaragdus placed a statue of 
the eastern emperor Phocas upon a column in the 
Forum—a fact which was only ascertained in 1813, 
when the then Duchess of Devonshire, the daughter 
of Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol, excavated the 
“ nameless column with the buried base,** of which 
Byron wrote in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
published five years later still. It was by this emperor, 
Phocas, that tnc Pantheon was given to Pope Boni¬ 
face IV., who dedicated it in 609 as a church of all 
the martyrs; and thus it is that diis, one of the most 
beautiful and perfect structures of antiquity, has come 
down to us in such an excellent state of preservation. 
Some activity in the erection of churches was dis¬ 
played by Honorius I. (a.d. 625-638), but otherwise 
this century has less buildings to show than the next. 

The dependence of Rome on Byzantium is made 
clear by an examination of the church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, to which we have already alluded. When 
it received a new pulpit under John VII. (705-707), 
and again when it was redecorated in tho middle of 
the eighth century (the date is accurately given by 
the portrait of the reigning Pope, Zacharias 1 . (741- 
752), we find the Greek language used indiscrimin¬ 
ately with the Latin. Thus, where Christ sits en¬ 
throned with the Greek saints on one side of Him, 
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and the Latin saints on the other, the names of all 
are in Greek; on the other hand, most of the descrip¬ 
tive legends to the pictures in other parts of the 
church are in Latin—and a Latin which is beginning 
to lose its case-inflexions altogether, and is thus a very 
interesting landmark in the growth of the modern 
Italian language. 

In the eighth century, too, we may allude to some 
important steps in the increase of the temporal power 
of the Papacy. The origin of its territorial dominion 
is to be found in the donation made by Constantine 
to various churches in the city of estates which had 
hitherto belonged to the imperial domain; and his 
example being followed by later rulers and by private 

K ins, the ecclesiastical property in the neighbour- 
of Rome soon became considerable; while its 
influence was extended by the foundation of various 
suburban bishoprics, those of Ostia (which still gives 
his tide to the dean of the college of cardinals) and 
Portus dating from the Constantinian period. In 727 
the town of Sutri, the ancient Etruscan Sutrium, was 
given to the Papa^ by the Lombard king Liutprand, 
and this was a definite step in advance; while m this 
and the next century the foundation of centres of 
population {domuscuUa\ as they were called, was 
another fact of great importance. There was thus no 
duchy of Rome dependent on the exarchate of 
Ravenna, as there was in the other districts of Italy, 
The first bell-tower in Rome, the prototype and pro¬ 
genitor of the numerous mediaeval campaniles, many 
of which still adorn the city of Rome, was that which 
Pope Stephen 11 . (752-757) erected on the right hand 
of the entrance to the atrium of old S. Peter’s. It 
was swept away in the seventeenth century, but we 
have many drawings of it; and it is undouljtedly the 
first of the long scries which had generally been 
thought to have begun a century later, with the Papacy 
of Leo IV., displaying as it docs all their character¬ 
istics. 
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Shortly after 755, however, Rome was besieged by 
the Lomoards, and the Frankish king Pipin came to 
the rescue at the Pope’s urgent summons; “he be¬ 
stowed on the Papal chair all that belonged to the 
exarchate in North Italy, receiving as the reward of 
his services the tide of Patrician” (by which was 
implied “ the duty of overseeing the Church and 
promoting her temporal interests ”). When, on his 
death, “ the restless Lombards again took up arms 
and menaced the possessions of the Church, Pipin’s 
son . . . Charlemagne swept down like a whirlwind 
from the Alps at the call of Pope Hadrian, seized 
King Desiderius in his capital, himself assumed the 
Lombard crown, and made Northern Italy hence¬ 
forth an integral part of the Frankish Empire.”* This 
was in 773; and in 800 Charlemagne returned to be 
crowned by Pope Leo III. in S. Peter’s. 

The construction of new churches, even on the hills, 
continued in the ninth century, to the first quarter 
of which, in the Papacy of Paschal I., belong the 
mosaic decorations of S. Prassede, S. Cecilia, and 
S. Marco. We have records of the repair of the 
aqueduct of the Aqua Marcia by several Popes up to 
this period, the last being Nicholas I. (858-867); and 
if we can trust them, we must allow that habitation 
on the hills was still by no means an impossibility. 

In 846 a new danger began to threaten Rome— 
the incursions of Saracen pirates, who sacked the out- 

S basilicas of S. Peter and S. Paul—for the Papal 
“nee was at the Lateran until after the return 
from Avignon. Pope Leo IV., therefore, who became 
Pope on April 10 in the next year, began to build 
walls round the present Vatican city, unking them 
up with the bridgehead of Castcl S. An^lo on the 
north-cast, and bringing them down to me river to 
the south of S. Spirito; and for this work he called 
on the inhabitants of the various domusculta of the 

* Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 41. 
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Campagna to furnish labour. S. Paul’s and S. Lorenzo 
were similarly fortified, though all traces of this work 
have now disappeared. 

There now sprang up in the Leonine city, under 
the protection of these walls, and under the 
shadow of the basilica of S. Peter, a number of 
hospices for pilgrims. While the lists of the cata¬ 
combs, where relics of the martyrs were to be found, 
date from an even earlier period, the itinerary of the 
Einsicdeln pilgrim, as it is called, was probably com¬ 
piled in the eighth century; and it is the last docu¬ 
ment in which the buildings of the classical period 
are still described in their old condition. Some of 
them, such as the so-called Schola Saxonum, had 
been founded some time before, as early, indeed, as 
727, while that of the Lombards only dated from 
770, and those of the Franks and Frisians from the 
end of the century. All these foundations bore witness 
to the immense spirimal power of Ronie over the 
barbarian races of the city which they had plundered 
and laid waste—for, now that its material power 
was broken, they came back to it as pilgrims. 

In the very year in which Leo IV. became Pope, 
Rome was devastated by a terrible earthquake, which 
occurred at some date previous to August 30.* This 
catastrophe, the effects of which have l^en singularly 
little recognised, was in all probability the prime cause 
of the destruction of the monuments of the centre 
of the ancient city—such as the Flavian amphitheatre, 
currently known, of course, as the Colosseum, the 
basilica of Constantine, and many of the temples in 
the Forum. The succession of events has been clearly 
revealed by the recent excavations in the Basilica 
iEmiUa. After the destruction of this building by 

In the life of this Pope in the Ldber Pontificalis 
we read that “ an earthquake occurred in the city of 
Rome in the tenth indiction, so that all things 
seemed to be shaken together.” 
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fire (as wc have seen, perhaps in a.d. 410) no 
attempt was made to clear the debris from the nave; 
and above the thin stratum of ashes and burnt 
material is a layer about three feet thick of mis¬ 
cellaneous building rubbish which accumulated there 
in the course of centuries. It was upon this layer, 
and not directly upon the marble pavement of the 
nave, that the side wall of the nave fell. Only the 
front portion of the building had been utilised, with 
considerable modifications—apparently as a private 
house—from about the sixth century onwards. 
Another interesting building ” that was almost en¬ 
tirely ruined was the church of S. Maria Antiqua, 
of which we have already spoken. The church of 
New S. Mary’s, or S. Maria Nova, was at once built 
to replace Old S. Mary’s (one of the chief arguments 
for attributing all this damage to this especial earth¬ 
quake). In the older building a huge pillar of various 
materials was erected in a vain attempt to keep the 
fallen vaults from entire collapse. The imperial 
palaces on the Palatine were probably reduced to a 
mass of ruins, and thus became practicaDy inacces¬ 
sible. 

Two years later, in 849, the Romans, with the help 
of contingents from Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta, and 
with the encouragement of the presence and the 
blessing of the Pope, indicted a severe defeat on the 
Saracens at Ostia. The event has been celebrated by 
Raphael’s famous fresco in the Vatican, in which, as 
in some others, the lineaments of the countenance of 
Leo IV. arc those of Raphael’s patron Leo X. 

John VIII. was a Pope of some strength, but after 
his death in 882 there was anarchy for a century and 
a half in Rome. The democratic commune of Rome 
was in existence at least from a.d. 999, and the feudal 
barons were beginning to arise and rule the city in 
turn, and sometimes even place their nominees or 
members of their own family on the Papal throne. 
The lowest level of degradation came when 
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Gregory VI. actually bought the Papacy from his 

f rcdcccssor in a.d. 1045; but his chaplam and adviser, 
lildebrand, a native of Sovana in Tuscany, after 
biding his time for nearly thirty years, was elected 
Pope in 1073, and took the name of Gregory VII. 
This Pope, a man of great energy and determination, 
in the course of a violent struggle between the Papacy 
and the Empire, had succeeded, in 1077, imposing 
on the Emperor Henry IV. the humiliation of Canossa, 
where he was obliged to wait in the snow for three 
days and nights, in pilgrim’s garb, until the Pope 
removed the excommunication which he had laid 
upon him. His triumph, however, was not long un¬ 
questioned; and during the continuation of the 
struggle, Robert Guiscard, the Norman prince whom 
the rope had summoned from Sicily to help him 
against the anti-pope set up by the emperor, and to 
liberate him from Castel 5 . Angelo, where he was 
holding out against his enemy, captured the city in 
May, 1084, and set the greater part of it on fire. 
From a monumental point of view the result was a 
definite and final break with antiquity. The ancient 
level of the Forum, many of the buildings of which 
had been partially thrown down by the earthquake 
of over two centuries before, had till then been at 
any rate accessible, as is shown by the discovery in 
the house of the Vestal Virgins of a hoard of Saxon 
coins, dating down to the middle of the tenth 
century, together with a silver pin with the name of 
Pope Marinus 11 . (942-946)—the badge of an official 
of the Papal court, who, it is supposed, had buried in 
his house the treasure entrusted to his keeping at the 
time of a barbarian incursion. 

But now came the definite change, and the old 
level was abandoned, as we sec in the ancient 
Senate-house, in which the church of S. Adriano had 
been founded in the seventh century, and in a number 
of other churches, which, like o. Clemente, were 
def^teiy raised in level and rebuilt. The ancient 
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centre of the city now became a desert, sharing the 
fate which had already fallen on the imperial palaces, 
and which had befallen the other hills of Rome, 
where the failure of the water supply had rendered 
habitation difficult, if not impossible. Henceforth 
the high ground was occupied only by a few isolated 
churches and monasteries and some of the great 
baronial strongholds; while other mediaeval fortresses 
were constructed in such buildings as the theatre of 
Marcellus, where the Faffi family established them¬ 
selves as early as the twelfth century, or the 
mausoleum of Augustus, where the Colonna family 
established themselves in a castle, of which we know 
practically nothing except that it was destroyed in 
1167. Mediaeval Rome accordingly clustered round the 
Capitol, on all sides except the south-east, and spread 
out towards the river and northward over the flat 
ground of the Campus Marti us; thus the inhabitants 
were in reach of the water supply, and were also 
huddled together for mutual protection. On the 
Capitol grew up the centre of mediaeval Rome, after 
the expulsion of the nobles of the Corsi family from 
their house upon the Tabularium by Pope Paschal II. 
(1097-1118), who was responsible for the reconstruction 
of S. Clemente and of the church of the Santi Quattro 
Coronati on the Cjelian Hill; and the palace of the 
Capitol was, we know, already in existence in 1145, 
at the time when the ancient Senate was revived and 
installed there as a token of popular sovereignty. 
In the meantime, the continual quarrels between the 
emperors and the Popes about the privilege of inves¬ 
titure, which led to struggles between the Popes 
legitimately elected and the imperial nominees, came 
to an end for a while during the Pontificate of the 
second French Pope, Calixtus II., who for five years 
(1119-1124) ruled me city with some energy. He was 
responsible for the reconstruction of one of the most 
interesting of mediaeval churches, that of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, for beginning the restoration of the 
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Laterally and for bringing the water of one of the 
ancient aqueducts, the Aqua Julia, to Rome, where it 
served mainly for turning mills and for irrigating 
gardens, as, under the name of Marrana Mariana, it 
still does to-day. But he soon died, and no Pope of 
any note filled the chair of S. Peter until the one 
English Pope, Nicholas Breakspear of Abbot’s 
Langley, was elected in 1154, and took the name of 
Hadrian IV. One of his first acts, while shut up in 
S. Peter’s (for his enemies, led by Arnold of Brescia, 
were in possession of the Lateran) was to lay the city 
under an interdict, and thus humble the Romans. He 
was equally successful in asserting his authority over 
the emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who handed over 
Arnold to him for execution; but he soon made an 
enemy of the former over the troublesome question of 
investiture; and when he died at Anagni in 1159, he 
had found in the Holy See so much distress that all 
the bitterness of his past life seemed to him sweet in 
comparison. To him we owe the portico of the church 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Caelian. In the troubles 
of the next few years, after the Romans had been 
severely defeated at Monte Porzio, near Frascati, siege 
was actually laid to S. Peter’s, and the doors were 
battered in by the partisans of the emperor and the 
anti-pope whom he nad appointed. 

Hadrian IV.’s immediate successor, Alexander III., 
was an Italian, Rolando Bandinclli of Siena; he 
nominally held the Papacy for twenty-one years, 
though ten of these were spent in exile. His reign 
was remarkable for his victory over Barbarossa at me 
congress at Venice, when the emperor, who had 
recently been defeated by the Lombards at Legnano, 
agreed to the deposal of the anti-pope whom he had 
set up, and even kissed the Pope’s feet; and also for 
the penance that he inflicted on Henry 11 . of England 
after the murder of S. Thomas h, Bccket. It was 
about the mid<Se ot the twelfth century that the 
school of Roman marble-workers currently known as 
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the Cosmad (though this name belongs only to one 
family) began to flourish; and from them originated 
the beautim! dccoradons in marble mosaic which are 
so characteristic of mediaeval Rome. 

The Cosmati were Greeks, as their name indicates; 
and we find the same style of work, though with 
Arab influence more prominent in it, in Palermo, 
Cefalii, and elsewhere in Sicily, from which, indeed, 
the Cosmad must have derived it. Their work is 
seen in the pulpits, screens, canopies, etc., while the 
marble pavements and cloisters like Aosc of S. John 
Lateran and S. Paul’s, both of which date from the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, are characteristic 
specimens of their work. The campaniles, too, though, 
as we have seen, their origin is earlier, mosdy aate 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; while to 
the reign of Honorius III. (1216-1227), of the Savelli 
family, we must also attribute restorations at S. Sabina 
and S. Alessio on the Aventine. 

Innocent III. (1198-121^, of the Conti family, from 
Segni, near Rome, to wnom King John submitted, 
was a strong Pope, and indeed became the arbiter of 
Europe. But the Papal influence was often weakened 
owing to the frequent absences of the Popes from 
Rome during the quarrels and disturbances that were 
continually going on there. It is said that one Branca- 
leone of Bologna, who had been chosen as sole 
senator, during the absence of Pope Innocent IV., and 
who ruled Rome from 1243 ^^ 54 ^ ordered the 

destruction of no less than 140 fortresses (no doubt some 
of them were isolated towers) which various nobles 
had established within the city, upon the ruins of 
some classical building.* It was in that Pope’s reign 

♦ The condition of the city in 1241 is illustrated 
by a letter from a cleric to a correspondent: “ How 
can you be safe in Rome,” he writes, “when ail the 
citizens and clergy arc daily fighting against the two 
opponents? The heat there is unbearaole, the water 
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that the great church of S. Maria in Aracoeli on the 
Capitol, which he granted to the Franciscans in 1250, 
assumed its present form. For many years after this 
the influence of Charles of Anjou was predominant 
in Rome; and after that there is nothing that need 
arrest our attention until the end of the century, when 
the family of the Torriti under Pope Nicholas IV. 
decorated the apse of S. Maria Maggiore, and Pietro 
Cavallini painted a remarkable cycle of frescoes in S. 
Cecilia, and produced some fine mosaics in the apse 
of S. Maria in Trastevere, the beauty of which makes 
us deeply regret the loss of his other works in Rome. 
The great improvement which he effected in Roman 
painting is attributable to a minute study of classical 
sculpture and probably also of pagan paintings. 

At the end of the century (1294), Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII,, a member of the great family of the 
Cactani, became Pope, and celebrated the first Papal 
Jubilee in 1300. The idea of the jubilee was modelled 
on the precedents of the Jewish jubilee and the 
Roman annus sacularis. The event was commemo¬ 
rated by a fresco of Giotto in the Latcran; and a vast 
concourse of people, among whom was Dante (over 
two million pilgrims, it is said), came from the ends 
of Europe, even from Britain. 

The success of this new manifestation of the in¬ 
fluence of the Papacy was such that Boniface appears 
to^havc lost his head; and his arrogance led to his 
being imprisoned at Anagni, soon after which event 
he died. Only six years later a French Pope was 
once more raised to tnc Holy Sec, as Clement V,; and 
he began the seventy years’ residence at Avignon, 

bad, the food coarse and rough, the air so dense that 
you can feel it with your hands; there are swarms 
of mosquitoes and scorpions; the people arc dirty and 
disgusting, and, as the whole city is undermined with 
catacombs, a poisonous and deadly vapour rises out of 
the ground/^ 
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with the consequent dependency of the Church on 
France—a period whicn coincided almost exactly 
with the reigns of Edward IL and III. of England. 
Almost immediately after the transference had taken 
place, the basilica of the Lateran was destroyed by 
fire, so that there was litde inducement to return. 
In 1312 the emperor, Henry VII., came to Rome to 
be crowned, and, after overcoming the resistance of 
the Ghibelline faction, which was aided by Robert, 
King of Naples, he received the imperial crown at the 
Lateran; and in 1328 Louis the Bavarian did the same. 

During this period of abandonment and desola¬ 
tion there were continual feuds among the noble 
families, especially the Colonna and the Orsini, each 
of which had its fortified strongholds, the former at 
Monte Citorio and the latter in the Vatican district; 
while the Frangipani held the Palatine and the Caelian, 
and the Savelli had their castles on the Aventine and 
in the theatre of Marcellus, where they had succeeded 
the Faffi at the end of the thirteenth century. These 
feuds reduced the city to such a condition that there 
were, during this period, from 20,000 to 30,000 in¬ 
habitants at most. The names Monte Caprino (the 
hill of the goats) and Campo Vaccino (the cattlcficld), 
which were currently used for a part of the Capitol 
and for the Forum Romanum respectively, give some 
indication of the state of affairs. There was, as might 
be expected, a complete cessation of building activity; 
and Petrarch’s journey to Rome in 1337 was only maac 
possible by the protection of a numerous escort. He 
was, however, so deeply moved by the ruins of the 
ancient city that he eventually procured his own 
coronation with a laurel crown on the Capitol in 1341. 
Nor did the city even succeed in achieving her political 
independence, as the civic republics of North and 
Central Italy were able to do. 

The visionary demagogue Cola di Rienzo, who at 
his first appearance as tribune in 1347 had stood for the 
liberties ot the people, and taken the nobles by sur- 
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prise, soon became infatuated with his own rhetoric, 
and retired after seven months, “ leaving the late 
scene of his bombastic proceedings a theatre for all 
the horrors of factions, which were aggravated by a 
CTcat earthquake and the Black Death. Even to-day 
the marble stairs of Aracoeli remain as a memorial 
of that terrible pestilence.** The jubilee of 1350 came 
as a relief, and, despite the absence of the Pope, no 
less than 1,200,000 pilgrims visited Rome; but Petrarch, 
who returned to Rome once more with them, lamented 
the condition of the city. 

Soon after this, in 1352, the strong-willed Pope 
Innocent VI. sent the Spanish cardinal Albornoz, as 
his vicar, to restore order in the States of the Church, 
which he did most effectively, building a number of 
strong fortresses in the hill towns. Cola di Rienzo, 
who was now prepared to support the Papal authority, 
was appointed senator in 1354; but he soon revealed 
himself as a tyrant, and perished at the hands of the 
mob after a rule of only two months. 

The return of the Papacy to Rome was now 
approaching. Urban V., who was a Frenchman, like 
the rest of the Avignon Popes, did actually return to 
Rome, but soon went back to Avignon to die, as S. 
Bridget of Sweden had prophesied that he would. 
His successor, Gregory XL, the last of the French 
Popes, was persuaded by S. Catherine of Siena to 
abandon Avignon, and reached Rome in 1377, dying 
before he comd return to France, and being succeeded 
by Urban VI., the first of the scries of Italian Popes, 
henceforth unbroken. He made himself master of 
Rome after a considerable struggle, in which the 
Castel S. Angelo was captured and seriously damaged. 
His rival fled to Avignon, where anti-popes continued 
to be appointed. The successor of Urban, Boniface 
IX., a Neapolitan, celebrated another successful 
jubilee in 1390, and made himself absolute master 
of the city. He had the Castel S. Angelo restored, 
and the Vatican fortified: while the palace of the 
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senator, on the Capitol, was converted into a fortress 
by the strengthening of the four great corner towers, 
which owed their origin to the reign of his namesake 
a century before, and are still to be seen there. 


CHAPTER VI 

ROME IN THE RENAISSANCE 

Boniface's death was followed by confusion, and 
Ladislaus, King of Naples, entered Rome, not once, 
but twice, while the successive Popes had fled from 
the city. At last the Council of Constance, held under 
the protection of the Emperor Sigismund, deposed all 
the three claimants for tnc Papal chair, and in 1417 
Oddone Colonna was elected Pope, and took the 
name of Martin V. He did what he could, in a 
reign of fourteen years, to keep order in the city and 
to repair the Vatican and the Lateran: and his 
splendid bronze tomb in the latter church is the first 
of a magnificent series of Papal monuments, which 
are henceforth no longer to be sought at Viterbo or 
Avignon, but were erected in the city of Rome itself. 
His successor, the Venetian Gabriele Condulmcro, the 
nephew of Martin’s predecessor, who had taken the 
name of Eugenius IV., had to flee from Rome to 
Florence, but sent as his legate Cardinal Vitelleschi, 
who subdued the strongholds of the nobles in the 
neighbourhood of Rome one by one, and destroyed 
more than thirty of the hill towns of Latium. 

It was in his Pontificate, notwithstanding, that we 
must place the Renaissance of archaeological studies: 
for it was to him that Flavio Biondo of Forll dedi¬ 
cated the first serious attempt at a proper de¬ 
scription of Rome, the Roma Instaurata, upon which 
has followed a whole library of topographical litera¬ 
ture; while his Italia Illustrata is, similarly, the first 
classical topography of Italy; and neither of these 
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works can be neglected by serious students even now¬ 
adays. A little later on, the great architects of the 
Renaissance began to study the monuments of Rome 
for their own use and edification, producing both 
architectural drawings and views of tnc monuments, 
which arc of the highest importance for our know¬ 
ledge of much that has since been swept away or 
transformed. 

The next Pope, Nicholas V., a Tuscan, celebrated 
with considerable success the jubilee of 1450,* and 
thus obtained the means for restoring the city, which 
he began to do with great energy. His name may 
be seen at many points on the city walls, which he 
restored; he also strengthened the Castcl S. Angelo 
and the Capitol, and decorated the interior of the 
latter with marble and paintings; while he trans¬ 
formed the house of the Conservatori into a palace; 
and it was he who first planned the erection of a 
new S. Peter’s on the old site, in the form of a Latin 
cross. As the founder of the Vatican library, he 
did a great service to learning, and on the fall of 
Constantinople he sent his agents to Greece for the 

! )urchase of valuable manuscripts. An even more 
earned Pope succeeded him—after the short interval 
of the Pontificate of the first Borgia Pope Calixtus 
III.—^when iEneas Sylvias Piccolomini became Pope 
under the title of Pius II., in 1458, and ruled for six 
years. His Commentaries arc of considerable interest, 
even from the archaeological point of view, and his 
reflections on the various ancient buildings that he 
saw deserve to be better known. He did his best to 
protect them by the issue of a Bull, in which he 
enacted severe pains and penalties for any damage 
caused to them. In Rome nothing that he built 

A very interesting account of what he saw in 
Rome on mis occasion is given by John Capgravc, 
prior of the Augustinian monastery at King’s Lynn, 
m a work entitled Ye Solace of Pilgrimes. 
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remaps, but the castle at Tivoli is his work; while 
at Pienza, his native place, there is an unrivalled 
group of early Renaissance buildings, a cathedral, and 
a group of palaces, with which he adorned his native 
village. The library of the Cathedral at Siena con¬ 
tains a splendid series of frescoes by Pinturicchio, in 
which his chief e^mloits are depicted. 

The Venetian Pietro Barbo, who succeeded him 
as Pope Paul II., in 1464, erected in Rome one of the 
most magnificent of its palaces, the great Palazzo 
Venezia, in the centre of the modern city, in which 
he frequently resided. It has now been restored to 
its original state, and its splendid halls once more 
show their original proportions and decorations. His 
nephew also built, on the ruins of the Forum of 
Augustus, the priory of the Knights of S. John, who 
at this time, were firmly established at Rhodes. The 
next Pope, a Franciscan from Savona, Francesco della 
Rovere by name, ruled from 1471 to 1484, and in 
those thirteen years did even more than his pre¬ 
decessors towards the transformation of Rome into a 
city of the Renaissance. His ambition was, indeed, 
to make it the most beautiful and the cleanest city 
in the world, as the scat of S. Peter and the spiritual 
capital of all nations. He directed his attention to 
the’ much needed improvement of the streets, be¬ 
stowed special privileges on those who would build 
houses in the city, and himself conceived a new plan¬ 
ning scheme, erecting a bridge, the Ponte Sisto, on 
the site of that of Aurelian. He rebuilt the church 
and hospital of the Holy Spirit (Santo Spirito), the 
latter decorated with faced frescoes by Mclozzo da 
Forll, and the churches of S. Maria del Popolo (with 
its chai;ming frescoes by Pinturicchio) and San Pietro 
in Vincoli, and crcctea that of S. Maria della Pace, 
with its fine dome. 

But his greatest work was the Sistinc Chapel in 
the Vatican, which takes its name from him, and is, 
like the rest of his buildings, decorated with frescoes 
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by the best masters of Central Italy; for the Roman 
school of painting, while it is not by any means to be 
forgotten, was not up to the level attained by the 
Tuscan or the Umbrian masters. The Pope’s own 
Comb, by Antonio Pollaiuolo, of Florence, is one of 
the finest creations of the early Renaissance. His love 
for antiquity is shown in his removal of a variety of 
bronzes (though not the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, which remained there until the time of 
Paul III.) from the Lateran to the Capitol. They 
included the famous bronze wolf (to which the twins 
were only added in the Renaissance), the colossal 
bronze head of Constantine, and one or two more 
objects, which formed the nucleus of the muni¬ 
cipal collections of ancient sculpture. After the 
Pontificate of Innocent VIII., the builder of the 
Belvedere, in the Vatican (which, in his day, 
was a lofty castle-like building), there followed 
the reign of Alexander VI. (Roderigo Borgia, 
the nephew of Calixtus III.), who ruled for 
eleven years (1492-1503). The embellishment of 
Rome continued; the castle of S. Angelo was reforti¬ 
fied and decorated, and the Borgia apartments in the 
Vatican can show some of the finest decorative fres¬ 
coes of Pinturicchio. To this period belong a number 
of fine early Renaissance palaces, such as the great 
Palazzo della Cancclleria (perhaps the finest in Rome), 
and the Palazzo Giraud, in the Borgo Nuovo (the 
street was formed for the jubilee of 1500), both of 
which have, without sufficient evidence, been attri¬ 
buted to the great architect, Bramante. 

After the infamous reign of Alexander VI. was 
over, the nephew of Sixtus IV. came to the Papal 
throne, under the name of Julius II; and under him 
a new era of splendour began. He had already— 
when he was cardinal—^built the beautiful castle at 
Osda, near the mouth of the Tiber. He followed his 
uncle in tte improvement of the old streets and the 
makiiijS ones; and the Via Giulia, one of the 
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most aristocratic streets of the sixteenth century^ still 
bears his name. Here the church of S. Biagio marks 
the site where the Pope ordered Bramante to begin 
the construction of a nugc building to accommodate 
all the law courts of Rome, which, however, never 
progressed further than the first few courses of its mas¬ 
sive stone walls. Bramante planned many other works 
for him, the greatest of which was, it need hardly be 
said, the rebuilding of S. Peter’s in the form of a 
Greek cross, with a huge dome over the centre. The 
foundations of the new building were laid in 1506, 
and the four massive pillars which were to carry the 
dome, and parts of the tribunes, were erected by him: 
but upon Bramante’s death the original plan was 
abandoned, and later on the form of the dome was 
considerably changed. Another splendid creation was 
the great courtyard of the Vatican palace, the Cortile 
di Belvedere, which joined the Belvedere to the Sistine 
Chapel—an open space of great length surrounded by 
arcades. Only a few traces of Bramante’s design are 
left, for the foundations were not sufficiently strong, 
and almost the whole courtyard had to be rebuilt 
with ugly brick arches by Pirro Ligorio in the time 
of Pius IV. If, therefore, we would judge of his 
genius, the circular chapel in the court of S. Pietro, 
in Montorio, and the cloisters of S. Maria della Pace, 
are among the buildings that we should examine. 

Julius II. did more of permanent value for the 
Vatican than this; for in the courtyard at the upper 
end of the Belvedere, which was also designed by 
Bramante, he placed some of the famous statues 
which arc still to be seen there—the group of the 
Laocoon, and the Apollo Belvedere, the torso of Her¬ 
cules, and the so-called Ariadne—or Cleopatra— 
which formed the nucleus of the great museum of 
the Vatican, thus creating a counterpart of what his 
uncle had done upon the Capitol. It was he, too, who 
commissioned Raphael, in 1508, to complete the de¬ 
coration of the Papal apartments in the Vatican, 

3 
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tbpi^h most of tbe work was accepted under the 
pact Pope; while Michelangelo had been sum¬ 
moned to Rome three vears earlier, and been entrusted 
with the design for nis tomb, which was intended 
to have been placed in S. Peter’s. After many vicis¬ 
situdes, however, what little of the original design 
came to completion was placed, many years after, in 
the church or S. Pietro, in Vincoli, wnerc his great 
statue of Moses may still be seen. But Michelangelo’s 
versatile genius was employed in another field by the 
Pope, and in this the enterprise was brought to com¬ 
pletion with a rapidity that can only be described as 
astounding. In no more* than two years, despite the 
difficulties of the work from the practical side, Michel¬ 
angelo was able to complete the decoration of the 
cciUng of the Sistinc Chapel—one of the finest con¬ 
ceptions of Renaissance art, remarkable both in de¬ 
sign and execution. Giovanni de Medici, who, under 
the name of Leo X., succeeded Julius II. in 1513, con¬ 
tinued to employ Raphael in the Vatican, in die de¬ 
coration of the famous Stanze, until the painter’s 
death, in 1520. 

The work of Perugino, who was among the 
painters who had previously been employed on the 
decoration of these four rooms, is still preserved on 
die ceiling of the first room, but elsewhere Raphael’s 
work has replaced whatever other artists Tiad begun 
m do; his hand being preferred to that of all the rest. 
On the other hand, he was not able actually to com¬ 
plete the decoration of all the rooms himself; while, 
when we come to the Loggie, with their beautiful 
imitations and adaptations of classical decoration, the 
models used being chiefly the paintings of the Golden 
House, of Nero under the so-called badis of Titus, 
die actual work was entirely done by his pupib and 
aij^tants. 

There is# however, another side to the picture- As 
Laiiciaiu trlily isays, “ it cannot be denied that these 
impfcw^^ents in the material aspect and welfare of 
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die ci^ involved great losses on the archeological and 
hia^rkal side, , , , There is no edifice in Rome 
dating from the fifteenth century the erection of 
which did not simultaneously carry with it the de¬ 
struction or mutilation of some ancient structure/’ 
And exactly the same remark might be made in re¬ 
gard to the sixteenth, especially when the construc¬ 
tion of S. Peter’s was being actively pushed forward, 
without regard cither to the remains of the old 
basilica itself, with all its precious decorations and 
monuments, or to the ancient buildings, which were 
used as quarries. The city authorities often pro¬ 
tested, but without avail; while they themselves, as 
the records of their proceedings snow, were con¬ 
tinually taking action for the protection of ancient 
buildings. Even the Popes themselves seem to have 
been powerless to prevent the continual destruction 
that went on; though Raphael was appointed com¬ 
missioner of antiquities in 1515 by a Papal letter, 
“ the practical and effectual protection of the in¬ 
scribed or sculptured monuments of the city and its 
suburbs failed entirely, and devastation continued 
during his term of office, despite the Papal letter and 
Raphael’s good intentions.” The architects and 
artists of the Renaissance seem to have thought it 
sufficient to transfer to their sketchbooks what was 
likely to interest them, and then to allow the archi¬ 
tectural fragments which they had drawn to be used 
as building material or thrown into the limc-kiln. 

Leo X. was succeeded, after a short interval, by his 
illegitimate cousin, Clement VII,, during whose reign, 
in May, 1527, Rome was sacked by the forces of 
Charles of Bourbon, who had himself fallen in the 
first assault upon the city. Composed, though the 
attackers were, of 20,000 Germans, 14,000 Italians, 
and 6,000 Spaniards, they had no respect for the 
sacred precincts of S. Peter’s, and devastated the 
building, ransacking even the tomb of Julius IL; 
while me relics were stolen from their shrines, and 
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the altars profaned in this and the other churches of 
the city. More than one treasure hoard that was con¬ 
cealed at this time has been subsequently discovered; 
while a large number of valuables were hurled into 
the Tiber. The Pope held out for a month in Castel 
S. Angelo; the famous goldsmith, Benvenuto Cellini, 
being in charge of the defending artillery, until he 
was forced to capitulate. After the siege was over, 
the decorations of some of the rooms in the castle 
were renewed, but it is to his successor, Paul III.—a 
member of the Farnese family, and the first Roman 
Pope since Martin V. to hold the Papal dignity—that 
the Papal apartments owe much of their present 
aspect, even though it may be more truly said that so 
many Popes have had a hand in its strengthening 
without and its adornment within, that it may fit¬ 
tingly be called an epitome of the history of the 
city. 

Two years after the accession of Paul III., in 1536, 
the emperor, Charles V., made his triumphal entry 
into the city of Rome by the Porta S. Sebastiano, or 
Porta Appia, on the south of the city, and followed 
the ancient Via Appia to the Colosseum, and thence 
went through the Forum and the Campo de’ 
Fiori to the Ponte S, Angelo, and thence to S. 
Peter’s. Great preparations were made for this pro¬ 
cession, by the Pope and his adviser, Latino Giovenale 
Manetti; and the decorations were designed by vari¬ 
ous architects, especially Antonio da Sangallo, the 
younger, and Balciassarrc Peruzzi; and the results pro¬ 
duced by the clearing of the route, in which 200 old 
houses and three or four churches were demolished, 
were so beneficial that the improvement of old streets 
and the opening of new ones was afterwards extended 
to a considcrame part of the low-lying districts. The 
improvement of tne Corso was especially important, 
for it thus became the main thoroughfare of me city. 
The rcfordfication of the city was also begun on new 
lines, and a few bastions were erected from the dc- 
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•igns of Sangallo, among them the great bastion be¬ 
tween the Porta S. Sebastiano and the Porta S. Paolo; 
but, as time passed, the completion of the scheme 
was first deferred and then abandoned. 

One of the best-known buildings of the period is 
the magnificent Palazzo Farnese, erected from San- 
gallo’s designs from about 1540 onwards, but only 
completed by the Pope’s grandson long after the 
former’s death. The travertine blocks of which it is 
built have often been said to have been brought from 
the Colosseum, but Lanciani states that he could find 
no mention of it in the building accounts; and the 
bulk of them were quarried in the neighbourhood of 
Tivoli. The pieces of marble, on the other hand, 
came from the great temple of Scrapis on the Quirin- 
al, the baths of Caracallad, and the ruins of the har¬ 
bours of Claudius and Trajan, on the right bank of 
the mouth of the Tiber. The palace was completed 
by Michelangelo, who designed the splendid cornice, 
considered by Vasari to be the finest creation of its 
kind; but even before that it contained a splendid col¬ 
lection of statuary, which passed to Naples as the 
heritage of Elizabeth, the mother of King Charles 
Emmanuel I. of Bourbon. Michelangelo was also 
entrusted, in 1537, with the rebuilding of the muni¬ 
cipal palaces on the Capitol; and in the next year the 
bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius was removed from 
the Lateran, despite the opposition of the Chapter, to 
the centre of the Piazza. But the progress made in 
the actual carrying out of his scheme was, owing to 
financial dilficulties, extremely slow; and while the 
Palazzo dci Conservatori, on the right, was com¬ 
pleted externally in 1568, the transformation of the 
Palazzo del Senatorc in the centre was only com¬ 
pleted under Clement VIIL (1592-1605), according to 
the plans of Giacomo della Porta and Martino Lunghi, 
who wisely increased the height of the central tower; 
and the third palace, on the left (the present Musco 
Capitolino), in which Michelangelo’s designs were 
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cartfully follmved, m that Jt absoluldy coettspo^t 
wA the Palazzo dci Cooservatori opfKvsil^ 
wm fioisbed some sixty years later. The whole 
group, however, is an extremely attractive speci¬ 
men of Michelangelo's architectural design: for 
it is to him that the whole conception of the piazza 
and the palaces surrounding it is due; indeed, it has 
been rightly described as “ the most successful archi¬ 
tectural and town planning project designed by 
Michelangelo ... it is at once one of the stateliest 
and most dignified squares in Rome, and constitutes 
one of the best examples of axial planning, achieved 
only after great difficulties as regards irregularities of 
site, restricted space, earlier buildings, and other 
obstructions. On few other schemes, Renaissance or 
modern, is the designer’s personality and regard for 
the fitness of things so clearly impressed." 

Paul IH. also erected a palace close to the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery attached to the church of S. Maria 
in Aracoeli; ana this picturesque building with its 
massive tower only disappeared in 1886, when it 
was demolished to make room for the enormous 
monument to Victor Emmanuel IL, which now covers 
the whole of the north side of the hill, and, from a 
distance, dwarfs everything else upon it. 

Michdangelo also completed another great work 
during the Pontificate ot Paul III.—the enormous 
fresco of the Last Judgment on the end wall of the 
Sistine Chapd; while the Vatican was further em¬ 
bellished by the construction of the splendid Sala 
Regia, though it may, perhaps, be regretted that this 
was done at the expense of older apartments and of 
a chapel painted by Fra Angelico for Pope Nicholas 
V., even though another small chapd, painted by the 
same artist for the same Pope docs still survive in 
^ neighbourhood of the Stanze of Raphael. Michel- 
aiigelo wa^i further, placed at the head of the rc- 
Imtditig of S. Peter's, in 1547, and confirmed in his 
office % Julius IIL, the next Pope, despite the 
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Jtalotisy of oAcr architects^ notably Anmnio da San- 
^llo; and to him was due the conception of the 
domc—for which, indeed, he made a model—and 
the unification of the whole scheme, often only to be 
effected by demolishing the work of his predecessors; 
whereas, as Lanciani says, “had the patchwork put 
together by Sangallo, Bramante, Fra Giocondo, 
Peruzzi, and Labacco, been allowed to stand, S. 
Peter’s would appear to us now under a worse garb 
than iEsop’s crow.” The Pope also caused a beautiful 
country house to be constructed for himself outside 
the Porta del Popolo, and the main building, the 
work of Vignola, between 1551 and 1553, now houses 
a most interesting Etruscan collection, the Museo di 
Villa Giulia. In its original condition, forming the 
centre of a group of parks and gardens extending to 
the river, it must have been extraordinarily beautiful; 
we learn from the contemporary accounts of expenses 
incurred that about 36,000 trees and plants were pur¬ 
chased. The main building was decorated with 
numerous statues, some of which were brought from 
the Vatican for the purpose. 

From this pcriocl (1551) dates the publication of 
the first real plan of Rome, that of Leonardo Bufalini, 
a wood engraving in twenty-four sheets, measuring in 
all nearly seven feet square. It is the first of the 
series of plans and bird’s-eye views of the whole city 
which have a really accurate basis; for the mediaeval 
and early Renaissance representations arc still some¬ 
what arbitrary and unscientific. From this time on¬ 
wards the number of plans of Rome, like the draw¬ 
ings, engravings, and guidebooks relating to it, is 
larger than that of any other city; though it is not 
a attic remarkable that Venice, in the magnificent 
bird’s-eye view of the city often attributed to Jacopo 
de’ Barbari, and published fifty years before, is so 
far ahead of Rome in this respect. 

After the Pontificate of Paul IV. another Medici 
Pope, Pius IV. (1559-1565) succeeded, and continued 
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the work on S, Peter’s, which his predecessor had 
been prevented from doing, despite his goodwill, by 
the troublous times and the financial difficulties of 
his reign. He even ascended the dome, which had pro¬ 
bably progressed as far as the completion of the drum, 
before the end of his life, and despite the jealousy of 
Michelangelo’s enemies, confirmed the veteran 
architect—he was then eighty-six—^in his office; and 
he also entrusted to him the conversion into a church 
of the great central hall—^generally, as we have seen, 
but erroneously, called the “ tepidarium ”—of the 
^aths of Diocletian, and the construction of the Porta 
Pia, by which the Via Nomentana leaves the city on 
the north. Thus, when Michelangelo finally died, in 
1561, he had an astonishing number of important 
buildings and works of art to his credit. Pirro Ligorio 
also built for the Pope the smaller palace of the Villa 
Giulia, and the delightful Villa Pia, in the Vatican 
gardens. 

The next Pope, Pius V., did as little for the build¬ 
ings of Rome as Paul TV. had done, and his lack of 
interest in, and perhaps his actual dislike for, classical 
works of art is shown by the donations which he 
made to the municipal authorities, to various car¬ 
dinals, and even to Francesco de’ Medici, of Florence, 
of numerous statues from the Papal collection. The 
most important works of his reign were those of 
practical utility, such as the completion of the works 
Dcgun by Pius IV. for the restoration of the Acc^ua 
Vergine and the fortification of the Borgo, which 
was an extension of the walls already constructed by 
Pope Leo IV. 

The continuation of Pius IV.’s programme was 
prosecuted with far greater activity by the next Pope, 
Gregory XIII*, and mis occupied the first six years of 
his Pontificate (1572-1578). The construction of the 
new S. Peter’s was actively carried on, but unluckily, 
ffie ancient tombs that were found in demolishing the 
oU church, whether pagan or Christian, were ruth- 
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kssly destroyed; and there was apparently a certain 
reluctance to tackk the difficult problem of the com¬ 
pletion of the dome. The restoration of other churches 
was undertaken in view of the jubilee of 1575; while 
Gregory’s reign also saw the completion of two of 
the most important churches of Renaissance Rome— 
the Gesii, the church of the Jesuits, and the Chiesa 
Nuova (S. Maria in Vallicella), the church of the 
Oratorians, both of them erected in aristocratic 

Q uarters of the city, and necessitating considerable 
emolitions of older churches and houses; and the 
same was the case with the Collegio Romano, also 
under the direction of the Jesuits, the University, and 
the various colleges for students for the pricsdiood 
which Gregory erected in Rome. The Pope was also 
active in the construction of new streets, especially of 
that leading from S. Maria Maggiore to the Lateran, 
in which he realised an older project of Pius IV.; 
and also in the clearing of old ones, in which there 
had been great encroachments by private persons. 
Gregory’s new building law, which forbade this, was 
of great importance; and its object is shown clearly 
by the following provision: “ Everything that is 
herein before enacted is to be interpreted in such a 
way as to make for the greater adornment of the 
city.” And he also embellished the city by the addi¬ 
tion of numerous fountains. Among the new build¬ 
ings that he began was the palace on the Quirinal, 
^ which was to serve as sun^jner quarters for the Popes. 
\ Pastor justly emphasises the great value of the 
^'^'?d’s-cye view of Rome published in 1577 by Etienne 
du I^pc, and recently reproduced in facsimile, which, 
if accurately studied, will, he rightly maintains, be 
found to be the most accurate and detailed plan of 
the whole of the sixteenth century. Its value is still 
further increased by the fact that it was made before 
the great alterations made by Sixtus V. Montaigne, 
who saw Rome at this very time, sums up his im¬ 
pressions as follows: “ Here the nobility and the court 
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mi lii^ urc is^ltces atid gardens e^enr- 

wiiere. Tbm is not a single street given u{> tn traoe 
stfiiich can be compared even witb those o£ our smaller 
towns* One advantage of Rome consists in its beugg 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world. Nation^ 
di£Eerences count for little or nothing; society is a 
mixture of foreigners of every kind» and each is quite 
at home there/* 

The transformation of Rome from an ancient to a 
modem city was, however, entirely due to Sixtus V., 
who, in his short Pontificate of five years (1585-1590) 
was, in reality, the creator of modern Rome. As 
cardinal, he displayed a love for building on a large 
scale, and in building the Villa Montalto, on the 
Esquilinc, between the baths of Diocletian and the 
church of S. Maria Magriorc, he employed for the 
first time his favourite armitcct, who was destined to 
carry out all the great works of his reign—Domenico 
Fontana, of Como. His experience of the lack of 
water on the hills of Rome, and the disastrous effect 
which it produced, led him to take a decision which 
he announced at the very beginning of his Pontificate 
—that of reconstructing the concmit of the ancient 
Aqua Alexandrina, and thus bringing the water from 
its springs, by a new aqueduct, it is true, into Rome. 
He gave it the name ot Acqua Felice, usii^ his own 
Christian name as a private individual. The rccon- 

? ucst of the hills which he thus effected was, as 
astor says, one of the gr^test works that had ^cn 
known since andquity, and a real triumph of the 
Papacy. For centuries building aedvity had been 
limited to the river banks, for the parts of Rome 
which were situated on the hills lacked the most 
important thing, water. While the city was thus 
given the possibility of extending further, that splen^ 
did belt ot gardens began to be formed which gave 
to Rome^ before the destructions which took place 
in the nineteenth century, a beauty peculiarly its own. 
The upper parts of the city also received new life from 
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the eoptnictiof) of a Bumber of new streets, though 
Ac object Ac Pope had in view was mainly to make 
it easier for Ac pilgrims to make Ac circuit of Ac 
seven basilicas and so reach other churches outside 
Ac inhabited portion of Ac city. A fresco in Ac 
Vatican library shows Ac work tnat Ac Pope did in 
this regard—and also what he intended to do; for Ac 
sloping road Aat he wanted Ac Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to make from Ac Villa MeAci down to 
Ac Piazza del Popolo was never constructed. It 
was Sixtus V, who was Ae first to envisage Ac 
possibility Aat Ac whole area wiAin Ac Aurclian 
walls might one day be built over, which (allowing 
for Ac necessary parks and gardens) it hardly is, 
even yet. 

In order that his object might be effected (and he 
had many oAcr schemes besides Aosc Aat he was 
actually able to put into execution) he was not in¬ 
clined to spare older buildings, or even ruins of Ac 
classical period; and Ac conservators of Ac city of 
Rome were seriously perturbed at his intention of 
destroying Ac Septizonium, the arch of Janus Quadri- 
frons, and even Ac tomb of Cacillia Metclla. The last 
two were, as a fact, spared, but Ae first was de¬ 
molished, to the great regret of Ac inhabitants of 
Ac city. AnoAcr building, Ac destruction of which 
is even more regretted, is Aat of the mediaeval palace 
of Ae Lateran. Owing to its unhealAiness, it had 
been almost entirely abandoned since Ac beginning 
of Ac ‘‘Avignon captivity,” and had been seriously 
damaged in Ac fire of 1308. It is only too clear Aat 
neither Ae Pope nor his architect had any idea of 
Ac interest and value of what Acy were sacrificing; 
Aough the destruction of Ac ancient oratory of Ac 
Holy Cross, which went back to Ac fifA century, 
was deplored by many of Acir contemporaries. It 
cannot dc denied, on the oAcr hand, Aat Ac palace 
which Fontana erected at Ae Lateran is a fine and 
imposing building; and at Maria Maggiore, Ac 
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db^pd which he created at the Pope’s orders to con^ 
tain the old oratory of the presepio (the holy manger^ 
with its dome, is remarkable both for its elegaot pro* 
portions, and for the magnificence of its decoration in 
every detail 

Another of his buildings shows his complete dis¬ 
regard for what his predecessors had done: for the 
great hall which he erected for the Vatican library, 
splendid though it is, cuts the Cordlc del Belvedere 
or Bramantc in two and so completely spoils its effect. 
Perhaps this was not done wimout intention, for it 
certainly had the effect of rendering it impossible to 
hold tournaments there, as had been done in the 
time of Pius IV. The frescoes in the library, showing 
the chief activities of the Pope, are of especial interest. 

Before his death in 1590, he had set the seal on 
his work by the completion of the dome of S. Peter’s, 
which, far more than any other building of any time 
or period, has distinguisned the city of Rome above 
all else. Indeed, at the first sight 01 the great cupola 
from the hills to the north or the west, the driver, in 
the old days of travel by road, would point to it and 
say to the traveller: Ecco Roma —there is Rome.” 
As in most of his other buildings, the Pope managed 
to get the work done in far less time and at a far 
lower cost than his contemporaries were inclined to 
believe. The plans of Michelangelo were closely fol¬ 
lowed, and the work, which was only begun in July, 
1588, was finished in less than two years; so that 
when the Pope died, all that was left was to cover the 
dome with lead, to add the lantern and the ball at 
the top, and to execute the mosaics of the exterior. 
His great merit in regard to the city as a whole is, 
that he continued with an energy characteristic of the 
Romans of the classical period tnc glorious traditions 
of the Papal liberality, and, although he had no 
architects of the first rank at his command, he in- 
trodu^ into Rome the movement known as the 
baroque (in which there is more vigour and play of 
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light and shade, and not the saiiac repose nor balance 
nor regularity in the disposition of Ac various parts 
that had distinguished the purer architecture or Ac 
Renaissance). 

After his death Acre was, as in Ac ease of Pius 
IV., much left to do before his programme could be 
said to be in any way complete: and much that he 
had intended to do was given up. Domenico Fon¬ 
tana, his favourite architect, retired to Naples in 
1596, deeply offended at the suspicion Aat had been 
cast on the accuracy of his accounts. 

Paul V., however, a member of Ac Borghese 
familv, who became Pope in 1605, continued Ae 
embellishment of Ac city. He completed Ae de¬ 
struction of old S. Peter’s and constructed the eastern 
end of Ae nave and Ae facade; while his broAers 
enlarged the great Palazzo Borghesc, and his nephew, 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese, formed the famous villa 
which still bears his name. From Ais time on, in¬ 
deed, every Pontificate is associated with Ae con¬ 
struction of one or more magnificent dwellings for 
the family to which Ae Pope belonged, whetner in 
the centre of Ac city or on the hills which Sixtus V. 
had once more rendered habitable. As Munoz says, 
“ the effect of that nepotism against which many 
contemporary writers directed their poisoned shafts, 
but which, from Ae point of view of art, can only 
be considered a blessing, the great princely families 
were formed, and vied with one anoAer in Ac con¬ 
struction of magnificent palaces, sumptuous villas, 
chapels, and churches, while Ac Popes considered it 
Aeir greatest glory to inscribe Acir names on Ac 
fafadcs of huge masses of stone. New streets were 
opened, great squares were decorated, obelisks erected, 
and fountains constructed; and for Ae first time 
Ae architects concerned Aemselves wiA general 
effects, and did not content themselves wiA taking 
measures to secure Ac beauty of each single build¬ 
ing, but sought to place it in a picturesque and monu- 
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looiitol £ram<%" Bcmlni was tJbe dbitf of diose arthi'* 
though there were maw othm-^Mademoi Bor* 
romiui, Pietro da Cortona^ Kainaldi^ and so fordi-*- 
and several of them took part in the erection of such 
a magnificent building as the Palaazo Barberini. 

Urban VIII. was also concerned with works of 
|mblic utility; he completed the fortifications of the 
city by joining up the Trastcverc with the Vatican 
city by means of a wall along the crest of the Jani- 
culum; and he had a number of ancient Roman roads 
resurVeyed with a view to their reconstruction. His 
successor^ Innocent X., beautified Piazza Navona by 
the construction of the Palazzo Pamphili, the churen 
of S. Agnese, and Bernini’s fountain in the centre, 
and so rendered it one of the finest in the city. 

Under the next Pope, Alexander VIL, tnc most 
remarkable creation was the splendid colonnade by 
which Bernini enclosed the Piazza of S. Peter’s, and 
thus formed a magnificent monumental whole. Dur¬ 
ing that century the great collections of antiques were 
also being formed, and found a worthy setting in 
the splendid palaces and villas of which we nave 
spoken. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Alessandro Speech! planned two of the most charac¬ 
teristic monuments of Rome—the Porto di Ripetta 
(unluckily swept away in the course of the modern 
embanking of the river), and the “ Spanish steps *’ 
(which he did not himself complete), which every 
visitor to Rome knows. Otherwise, this period re¬ 
cords the construction of comparatively few buildings 
of a monumental character, with the exception of the 
huge Fontana di Trevi, though a number of elegant 
private houses and other buildings arose; and the 
Piazza di Spagna, thus newly en^llished, became, 
what it has ever since been, the centre of Rome for 
foreign visitors and tourists. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
the baroque movement had completely spent itself, 
diere was a considerable revival of interest in classical 
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smtiqiiiiies, and this was especially the case in the 
Napoleonic period* Between 1809 and 1814 more than 
$,000,000 francs were spent in Rome; excavations 
were made in the Forum Romanum, the Forum of 
Trajan^ the Colosseum, and the Golden House of 
Nero; while the Piazza del Popolo, the most attrac¬ 
tive entrance p/are that anjT city in the world 
possesses, received its final form from the genius of 
Giuseppe Valadier, who is responsible for the present 
lay-out, including the approaches to the Pincian Hill. 
Man^ other excellent schemes had been devised, in¬ 
cluding the embankment of the Tiber, the excava¬ 
tion of the Palatine, etc., but were not carried 
out; and from the fall of Napoleon until 1870 com¬ 
paratively little was done. 

To trace the development of the modern city, with 
the increase of its population in sixty years from 
200,000 to more than four times that amount, is not 
part of our present task. While Rome was growing, 
with very great rapidity, it is true, much was de¬ 
molished that might well have been spared for the 
admiration and delight of posterity, had more mature 
consideration been possible; and a fundamental error 
was made many years back when the city was 
allqwcd to grow on all sides, instead of in one direc- 
tion only—the result being that traffic problems in 
the narrow streets of the centre, such as the Corso, arc 
increasing in difficulty day by day. But modern 
Rome is still, despite everything, one of the most 
beautiful cities in the worldf, and not the least of its 
charm is given by the country by which it is sur¬ 
rounded—the Campagna, until lately desolate, but 
now rapidly coming under cultivation. Here, too, 
as in the case of Rome itself, the imperious needs of 
modern life arc beginning to lead to the sacrifice of 
much of the beauty that previous generations 
admired; and the protection of the countryside may 
one day, though not as yet, become a problem as 
difficult as in England, 
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PREFACE 


A BOOK SO small as this cannot lay claim to being more 
than a very brief outline of such observations as I 
take to be essential to the task of presenting a coherent 
story of pre-Roman Britain. The material is princi¬ 
pally concerned with England, partly because it is 
better known to me than that of Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales, and partly because (excluding New Grange) 
the most important centres of pre-Roman settlement 
were in England. 


H. J. M. 
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PRE-ROMAN BRITAIN 


CHAPTER I 

THE COMING OF THE PIONEERS 

Though Downland is being desecrated bv the specu¬ 
lative builder with more Philistine haraihood every 
year, it still remains the most solitary type of Englisn 
country south of the Midlands. Yet a millennium and 
a half before the Romans made their military roads^ 
straightening out the ancient trackways they found 
here so unbendingly that it has taken Nature centuries 
of toil to soften their rigidity of cold command, the 
Downs were the raised scat of the earliest civilization 
known to England, the civilization that we call 
mcgalithic, because its architecture and, to a large 
extent, its religious beliefs, attached particular impor¬ 
tance to great blocks of stone. The term “ mega- 
lithic ” fits this archaic Downland culture so much 
more significantly than the old-fashioned ones of 
“ Neolithic ” and “ Bronze Age,’’ avhich confusingly 
indicate only a change of the material used for some 
implements between the first and second periods of 
the megalithic era, that we shall adhere to this single 
label throughout. Though sharp distinctions arc 
usually drawn between these two periods, there is no 
strong evidence to corroborate them. The “ Bronze 
Age ^ in its earlier phase was merely a more exten¬ 
sive if less imposing development of the Neolithic 
Age,** even though the peoples responsible for each 
emture may not have come from the same country and 
were radially distinct. Culturally, they were unques- 

5 
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tionably akin, revealing much the aame interests and 
pursuits, settling in similar regions, building monu* 
ments of earth and stone whose likenesses are much 
more salient than their differences. In community of 
ideas, in the dual impression they stamped upon 
England, the men of the long and the round barrows 
virtually represent successive phases of a single civili¬ 
zation, whose homeland was once the English Downs. 

That this is so is unfolded by glancing at a map of 
mcgalithic England. It will be obvious mat the main^ 
setuements (barrows, stone circles, “ dolmens,** earth¬ 
works, and other remains) of the interior were the 
chalk uplands of Wiltshire, Dorset, Sussex, Kent, 
Hamp'slurc, Hertfordshire, Gloucestershire, Here¬ 
fordshire, and Yorkshire, of which the Wilt¬ 
shire Downs, travelling westward from Salisbury 
in the south and Marlborough in the north, were 
the pivotal region. That the Wiltshire plateau was 
the most consequential centre of occupation will occur 
to the map-reader for three reasons. It was the centre 
of an elaTOrate trackway system which linked Corn¬ 
wall with the Wash, Beacny Head with the Welsh 
coastUne, and leaves no region of occupation from 
Yorkshire to the Isle of Wight entirely isolated. The 
Wolds of Yorkshire, for instance, threw out green 
threes of communication with the Peak District, the 
latter with tihic Qotswolds, the Cotswolds with the 
Mendip range, Mendip with the Wiltshire Downs. 
Seconoly, the most massive and ambitious monuments 
~Avcbury and Stonehenge—were erected upon the 
Wiltshire plateau, while, thirdly, the mcgalithic en¬ 
vironment of Avebury, die largest stone circle in the 
world, was more congested with architectural remains 
of the mcgalithic period than any other area of 
England, Scotland, or Wales. Geologically speaking, 
the most important regions of England to the mega- 
UAic peoples, other man the chalk, were those of 
griinite an d limestone, in which the Cornish and 
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Devon moors, the Peak and Mendip ranges, the 
Cheviots, the Lake District, and large tracts of Wales 
arc comprehended. 

It is usuall)r assumed that our megalithic pioneers 
dwelt upon this hilly country for the twin purposes of 
avoiding the forested lowlands and swamps and of 
securing good pasturage for their crops. And these 
factors must have played their due part in determining 
territorial settlement. To concluac that they were 
sufficing motives, or even other than secondary ones, 
is inadmissible for several convincing reasons. If 
megalithic man had to that extent been the pawn of 
his geographical surroundings, it is doubtful whether 
he could ever have reached England at all in the frail 
craft at his then disposal. He must, on the contrary, 
have been an explorer of the doughtiest mettle, and 
so one very unlikely to have accepted with docility 
the terms dictated to him by Nature. He came to 
wrest her riches and dominions from her at the storm- 
gates of the Western World, not to yield to her stern 
sovereignty there. 

Nor can this theory make clear to us how men, 
dominated by their sheep and their oxen, fearful of 
venturing into the wilderness of trees below them, 
came to leave such numerous and laborious monu¬ 
ments and witnesses of endeavour as the earthworks, 
barrows, stone circles, trackways, dolmens, flint- 
quarries, and terraces of the megalithic period. The 
thought that raised them was so peculiar, the toil they 
demanded so vast, that their minds must have har¬ 
boured more complex ambitions, as they found more 
highly organized methods of gratifying them, than 
ever visit the thoughts of shepherd and cowherd. 

We have, besides, certain evidences from odier 
quarters of the ancient world that pastoral nomads 
had lost tihe cafacity for architecture in stone or inti¬ 
mate touch with its particular conventions. Such 
architecture implies staoility of residence, and your 
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fiockmasier h not out who tjtavek wiA blocks ol 
stone in his saip. Wc havc» again, to face the nn^ 
fathomable riddle of why, if the men of the long and 
the round barrows were in the main seekers after 
pasturage, they chose to pik diek mepliths and earth- 
towns upon one bleak moor^ one blasted heath, one 
inhospitable baixca after another from Dartmoor to 
the Pcmiincs, It is evident that the megalith-builders 
were upland-dwellers not for refuge but by design, 
and that ihcy picked and chose their geological sur¬ 
faces with an eye to some meaning in them which was 
punposive. 

That preference manifested itself more vehemently 
on the chalk Downs than anywhere else in the interior 
of England. It docs not help us greatly to be told that 
the choice of the Downs for residence, for the develop¬ 
ment of the flint industry (as at Cissbury in Sussex 
and on Windmill Hill near Avebury), for a very indi¬ 
vidual if clumsy agricultural system which wc shall 
discuss in a later cnapter, for the earthworks billowed 
in ramparts ranging from 50 to 80 and occasionally 
even 100 ft. in hei^t, for open tempks in stone, for 
long, round, and conical tombs with or without cham¬ 
bered passages widiin the mound and for the massive 
stono-tables known as dolmens, the majority of which 
are almost certainly the central chambers of what were 
once normal long barrows, was a mere convenience 
for settlers who mainly clung, like vegetation round a 
pond, to the coastline. 

A bird’s-eye view of the mcgalithic settlements in 
Europe from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and 
from the North to die Black Sea does indeed 
reveal their remains as a kind of stranded 
dS>rt$ of a spring sea-tide. But though the Downs 
boih of Sussex and of Dorset must have been 
a welcome refuge for seafarers, feeling for calm 
waters and socure landing round our dangorous coast, 
ibe exfaiii and importance of the Downland menu- 
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meitts too far outrange and outweigh dbose of a 
granite or limestone littoral for .the migrants to have 
been diinking only of p^ches. Altogether the Downs 
were to them what a library is to a university, die 
reservoir of its multifarious energies. They established 
a Downland civilization here, and from the peculiar 
attention they paid to style and a commanding visi¬ 
bility in the monuments they erected, we may surmise 
that these two megalithic peoples, with their thoughts 
half in death as in life and obsessed with religion in 
both, venerated the hills as clothed in divinity. The 
uplands to them were much more than a Icap-up from 
the damps and glooms and bewilderments of die 
valleys; they were halfway houses to heaven. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STONE TEMPLE 
I.— Avebury 

It is not too much to claim of Avebury, situated on 
the Marlborough Downs, that it represents the hurat 
megalithic monument surviving in the world to-cLay. 
Carnac in Brittany has resistca the vandal more suc¬ 
cessfully, PonaM in the Carolines is a greater work of 
engineering, the stone terraces of the Andes witness 
an even heavier toil, the shaft graves of Mycenae arc 
die work of a more refined culture. But Avebury as 
it once was, is, in comparison with other stone circles 
of the world, facile pnneefs. When the famous anti¬ 
quary, Aubrey, saw it with Charles IL, it was far 
more worthy of its ancient splendour than it has been 
since the farmers of the villa^ it still environs sweated 
to demolish its stones for dieir walls and cottap;cs and 
byres. Fifteen stone monoliths, however towermg and 
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ire ioiJeed m emads^ relk ol o tcn^le 
whose detached blodks must once have numbered uve 
hundred—a hundred for the outer circle, thirty for 
the northern cirdc, twelve for its inner circle, mirty 
each for the two southern circles, one for the central 
obelisk within the first, three for the ** Cove within 
the second, one for the ring-stone between these circles, 
two hundred for the processional avenue leading to¬ 
wards Overton Hill, forty for the outer circle upon 
Hackpen Hill, eighteen for its inner circle, and three 
for the “ Devil’s Quoits ” at Bcckhampton. Including 
the circles on Overton Hill with the general structure, 
Avebury once boasted half a thousand stone Presences 
chat must have taken the labour of at least a hundred 
men to move every single one of the greatest. 

These fi^cs as to both the extent and the formal 
intricacy of this vast open-air cathedral can dispense 
with further comment. Surely they tell an epical 
story of the builders of Avebury themselves. 

The impression of greatness is reinforced by the 
remains that once clustered round Avebury like the 
small progeny of some enormous mammal. Nearly ail 
the chambered long barrows of the Wiltshire Downs 
were in the neighbourhood of Avebury, and on West 
Kennet Hill, a mile or so away, rests what was once 
the mnst imposing long barrow in England. Between 
the temple and me long barrow is me vast conical 
mount of Sllbury, which, if it is not a pyramid in 
jpeligious intent, is certainly one in size, appearance, 
and repute. Four other stone circles, only one of 
which survives in a demolished condition, were 
further satellites to the great temple. The same 
number of dolmens, which were much more elabor¬ 
ately constructed than what remains of them now 
sug^sts, made a still more thronged Olympus of 
demed stone heroes upon the Avebury plateau. For 
what are unwieldy blocks of stone to us, snapeless and 
meamngless, certainly bore a significance to the men 
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of Avebury, the fulness of which can only be revealed 
by a study, in the first place, of ritualistic architecture 
in stone among the antique nations of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and, in the second, of the innumerable legends 
and superstitions of stones animated by the dead 
which have come down to us. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that these ponderous obelisks of the Medi¬ 
terranean civili2wition were either a silent witness to 
the powers of the living dead or acmally their 
dwelling-places. 

The Avebury plateau was also studded with resi¬ 
dential and industrial works in earth. It was within 
a few yards of Avebury that the Great Ridgeway 
united Its south and west branches. Six earthworks, 
built in that lofty and flowing style which in itself is 
evidence of a more complex culture than was brought 
into England by the Celts of the later “ Bronze Age,’* 
combined with fourteen long barrows, some with 
vanished dolmens on their crests and ceremonious 
fences of detached stone blocks, to underline still more 
sharply the importance of Avebury. 


II.— Stone Circles 

We can only approach the meaning of the stone 
circle partly by a study of antiquarian records abroad, 
partly by the tortuous path of folk-lore. By these 
means we can be fairly confident that the stone circle 
represented, on the one hand, a place of assembly for 
deliberating the affairs of the community, probably 
through a council of a pretty strict oligarcnical consti¬ 
tution, and pardy a temple for worship in which the 
cult of the dcaa was associated with various ritual 
observances of the heavenly bodies. The solar tradi¬ 
tions of Stonehenge, for instance, have survived all 
archaeological scepticism, and it is almost as well 
established that Stonehenge itself, though a more 
finished structure than Avebury, must have been set 
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tijp bjf a people somewhat later m date than the meo 
Qt the wag baiTOWSi but with very sttong cultural 
affinities to them. 

Them axe many other stone circles elsewhere in 
Britain^ more especially in chalk, granite, and lime* 
stone areaSy and a study of their distribution, together 
with that of other works in stone or earth grouped 
about them, leaves no doubt that neither their purpose 
nor their position was casual. They represented a 
nucleus of concentration wherever they appeared, and 
were so organically interlinked with the trackway 
system that they obviously served as nodal points of 
self-contained and organized communities which were 
in touch with one another, and at the same time were 
setting up their half-secular, half-rcligious, and whollv 
ritualistic centres with that purposiveness which all 
the works of m^lithic man reveal. 

Allcroft, in &riku/orl( of England, has said of 
Avebury that it represented “ an organized effort on 
a vast scale,” and implied ” a considerable population 
living in a settled cemdition of peace, unitea in the 
observance of a widely recognized cult, and accus¬ 
tomed to combine for common action under the direc¬ 
tion of some recognized authority.” This is a rational 
generalization from the signs and dues that the might 
of Avebury has left behind in its now fallen day. The 
interlinkages we have touched upon could not have 
been built up by a people subjected to* the embarrass¬ 
ments and forced moDility of tribal warfare. The 
presence of Silburjr, a pointed hill for a tomb, is 
witness to a kingship or nigh authority with autocratic 
powers. The profusion of long and round barrows, 
sometimes with specially constructed stone chambers 
and cists, scatterea over such wide areas of Britain, is 
a itcord, written on the surface of the land, of a 
nobility to whom divine or at least exalted honours 
were paid. The magnitude of the operations involved 
hi the wmtmcxion of such impressive tombs and 
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feitijpiai^ toj^ther widi the poverty of eogioeering 
devices to wd them, gives us the ** considerable popu- 
laticm/* And the peculiar alignments and disposiaon 
of stone circles, stone avenues, and long barrows con¬ 
stantly remind us of an asmeiation in the minds of 
this people between the dead pressed down by the 
weight of their monuments and the heavens above 
them. Lastly, the similarity of these momunents in 
all parts of the coun^ point to a common obedience 
to a religion sown witn magical, ritualistic, and astro¬ 
nomical formulae (in which sun-worship may or may 
not have played a predominant part) and a common 
knowledge or the ceremonies attached to it. 

We should, therefore, expect to find the shadow of 
Avebury extended very far beyond its own circum¬ 
ference, so that all men grew chill or comforted within 
its protective arm. An excellent example is the stone 
circle of Arbor Lowe on the Derbyshire limestone, 
which is not only practically a facsimile or duodecimo 
edition of Avebury, but carries out the same ground- 
plan in its relation to the conical mound of Gib Hill 
barrow and the earthen embankment between them as 
Avebury bears to Silbury and the stone avenue leading 
towards the Kcnnct River. In another limestone area, 
that of the Somerset Mendips, the “ Cove ” of three 
monoliths hard by the broadly spreading stone circles 
of Stanton Drew, harnesses the mind both to the 
‘‘ Cove ” at Arbor Lowe and the two of them at 
Avebury, one within the circles and one at Beck- 
hampton. The architectural plan of Stanton Drew 
also resembles that of Avebury, so that Borlase (Nania 
Cornui^ia) is not writing in vacuo when he remarks: 
“Wherever circles of stone arc to be found ♦ . . it 
seems clear that they owe their origin to the same 
design which attained its perfection in Abury, and 
finally in Stonehenge.*' 

As a reinforcement of the evidences of organized 
intercommunication between the great “capital" of 
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Airdbi^ (if so it mty be cailed) and ocber areas of 
megalidliic concentration, we may mention in passing 
a few of die industrial products found in the Wiltshire 
harrows and brought from distant parts. Hiese 
barrows contain amber from the East Coast, jet from 
Yorkshire (probably from the Whitby settlement, with 
its stone circle) and shale from the Kimmeridgc dis¬ 
trict of the Dorset Downs, which were extensively 
occupied by both the colonid waves of the megalithic 
peoples. Shale ornaments also appear in the Derby¬ 
shire barrows; a bronze dagger mndle from a York¬ 
shire mound is a replica of another found near Stone¬ 
henge, and a pair of Derbyshire and Wiltshire 
** Beakers tell tht same tale. 

Thus we arc not on hazardous ground in presum¬ 
ing the conclusion that Avebury, at once the largest 
and, so far as the evidence goes, one of the very 
earliest stone circles of Britain, was the main scat of 
our megalithic civilization. The other stone circles of 
Britain, whether on the windswept Orkneys, the bleak 
wastes of Cornwall, Derbyshire, and North Wales, or 
among the smooth and perfect lines of the Downs, 
can only be called finger-rings beside the ancient crown 
of Avebury. 

It has long been a matter of debate as to whether 
*the megalithic peoples who pushed westward to our 
shores, possibly from Brittany, but more probably 
from Spain (I am speaking here of the first-comers), 
were living in a state of barbarism from which the 
rudiments of civilized institutions were beginning to 
emerge, or whether their architecture, social organiza¬ 
tion, and rdisious beliefs decipher a westward exten¬ 
sion of Meoiterranean culture much mote highly 
advanced than the British grafting of it. Up to the 
third tpjtarter of last century the latter school of 
opinion was, on the whole, the more dominant, 
tnoifg^ the data at its command for tracing the origins 
of^emr megalithic culture to the East were necessarily 
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very inadequate. Since that dmci the former mental 
attitude has held sway, basing its conclusions from 
the very doubtfully leritimatc application of biological 
formulae to the cultur^ history of mankind. The inde- 
pendent development of civilized from savage com 
ditions impregnated with “ animistic fantasies is 
supposed to have taken place in different parts of the 
world. 

The reader must form his own judgment. He has 
to decide whether the status of culture represented by 
Avebuiy and Stonehenge, the one probably belonging 
to the nrst megalithic phase, the omer to the opening 
of the second, docs betray an advance out of savagery 
towards a more cohesive society. Or he must ask him¬ 
self whether the cultural cviacnccs arc so numerous 
and complex as to forbid the idea that they can be 
interpret^ in any other way except as revealing the 
offshoot in a degenerate or less polished and refined 
form of a highly finished civilization prospecting in 
foreign lands for certain sources of wealth which were 
valued for specific reasons. Certainly the school of 
spontaneous development has very formidable obstacles 
to dispose of. There is, for instance, no evidence for 
any apprenticeship in the stone-building of early 
Britain, while the majesty of Avebury sprang up like 
a palace in a fairy story without any graduated ex¬ 
periments to precede it. The same school has, too, to 
reckon not only with the discovery of certain cultural 
objects in Britain whose origins j^int to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, but with certain structural affinities in 
tomb-types which are signposts along the same road. 

If, again, Avebury end not owe its inspiration to 
foreign models, we snould expect what we do not find 
—^namely, a progressive development of architecture 
both in skill a^ in grandeur during the second phase. 
Nor can we translate these megalithic hieroglyphs 
intelligibly by assuming that the lesser stone circles 
putsi<j^ Wiltshire were rough drafts of the culminat- 
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idbkvemeiim of Atdbiuy and Simthmm. Il i$ 
|a!ol»abl€9 ihd^ed, diat but for the soprOmacy ox ^maifi 
radier casual id^ of Edward Tybr, the patriarch of 
aothropolo^ in die seventies of last ccnttiry, as to the 
similarity ot independendy evolved cultures, the mega^ 
lithic dviUzadon of England would not have been 
regarded as the product of a barbarous socic^ at ail* 
Authorities like J, R. Mortimer and Boyd Dawkins 
had no doubt that the “ Iberians ” (the long-headed 
Meditatranean race with dark skins, lithe and wiry 
bodies, and short stature, who were the first mega- 
iithic settlers in England) cultivated cereals, kept 
domesticated animals, and were familiar with die arts 
ol spinning and weaving, mining and pottery^making. 
Mortimer, besides, draws attention to the complex 
organization represented by the works of megahthic 
man in the YorKshire Wolds. Without expressly com¬ 
mitting ourselves to either camp, it is difficult to 
attribute such capacities to a savage community un¬ 
certainly fumbling after the early conquests of an 
organized culture by strife and the consequent climina- 
tton of the weaker communities. 


III.— Stonehenge 

A word as to Stonehenge, the tumbled ruin lying 
on what was once the vast manless Plain, or rather 
plateau, of Salisbu^, “a sea of carpet,*’ as Evelyn 
called it, as I think for evenness, extent, verdure, 
and innumerable docks to be one of the most delight¬ 
ful prospects of Nature/’ Nobody could say that when 
connonted with the barrack dumps that now defile the 
Plain, and these uncongenial neighbours have dwarfed 
the grandeur of Stonel^ge.»It is a more formal, 
correct, and geometrical structure dian Avebury, but 
even with the Plain to itself it wotfld lack the majesty 
of Iberian fmdecessor on the Marlborough Downs. 
Att^t^gical opinaon, usually at sixes and aevens, on 
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the whole mclines fairlv strongly to die verdict that it 
was built in the first aawn, die early streaks, of the 

Bronze Age ’* and other indications, to be mentioned 
later, point to a date somewhere around 1300 b.c. A 
trace of bronze was found in the excavations, but not 
with such certainty as to dispose of the doubt whether 
bronze tools were employed in the building. The 
Quarrying picks were still tine and antler of the red 
deer, as they were in the construction of the older 
megaliths, and the axes and hammers of stone were 
indistinguishable from those manufactured in the 
“ Ncolidiic ’* period. Flint was, indeed, so constantly 
in use during the “ Bronze Age ” and even subse- 
ejuendy that the term Neolithic to describe a par¬ 
ticular epoch is open to severe objection on diis ground 
alone. 

The remarkable thing about Stonehenge is the service 
of such primitive tools upon a structure, the “Tri- 
lithons of whose circles—tall “ sarsen ” slabs isdth 
their imposts riveted upon their crowns with tenon and 
mortise—were so carefully dressed, and the disposition 
of whose monoliths was so elaborate. The outer circle 
of Trilithons; the wheel of smaller “ blue-stones ** with¬ 
in this outer circumference; the double crescent of 
“blue-stones’* and Trilithons of graduated height 
behind them, and in the centre the recumbent slab at 
right angles to the north-east, upon which axis the sun, 
resting its rays upon the isolated monolith known as 
the “Friar’s Hcle,’’ a hundred feet or so outside the 
circles, strikes at the Summer Solstice—^this Hall of 
Astronomical Science in no way suggests the work of 
woad-smeared savage tribes. Its systematized austerity 
directs the mind ramer to the thought of a people who 
came to our shores with certain religious and archi¬ 
tectural ideas firmly planted in their heads. It sug¬ 
gests a people familiar—tibey or their forbears—^wim 
grander models of which Stonehenge itself, owing to 
Sc distance of the English Downs from their home- 
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Imds and the inadequacy of the stone tools alone 

available for it» vm the lesser imitation. 

If, therefore, Stonehenge was raised in the ** Bronze 
Age/’ where were the bronze or copper tools which 
would have so much lightened the lal^ur of the con* 
struction? Soixk of these—the bronze dagger, for 
instance—^werc interred within the round barrows 
which a general consensus of view has gathered to be 
contemporary with this severe and highly mannered 
Temple of the Sun, But these bronze ornaments arc 
not abundant enough to give the title “ Bronze Age ” 
its full weight, and it was not until the latter end of 
this same age {circa looo b.c.) that bronze caches 
appear in niunbers. Was the greater quantity then of 
temper and tin, which make up bronze, exported, and 
if so, was the first mcgalithic era, whose resemblances 
to the second are so numerous, likewise acquainted 
with metals? These suggestions would go far to ex¬ 
plain why so much trouble was taken with a sacred 
building by a people with such rudimentary imple* 
meats at their command. 


Another supporting fact of great interest is that the 
“ blue-stones of the Temple were almost certainly 
fetched right away from the Prescclly Mountains in 
Pembrokeshire, a laborious carriage which is further 


wimess to the intercommunications existing between 
one region and another of megalithic England, and to 
the SOTcd and complex religious beliefs of its in¬ 
habitants. They were a people who spared no trouble 
worthily to express those beliefs. Stonehenge, again, 
bears a resemblance to a funerary monument (Sir 
Arthur Evans), and its design has been compared 
wil^ fitc temple of Seti L in the nineteenth dynasty 
dynastic Egypt, a date which dovetails witn 
^ tnirteenth century b.c^ as the suggested date of 
'^nehenge. Lastly, we may point out that not only 
is the stone dfcle reproduced in Palestine and many 
'Of the world, but that the specific form 
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of the TrilithoQ is a feature of the megalithic archi¬ 
tecture of Polynesia. The postern to the Lion Gate of 
Mycenae is a Trilithon; the island of Tongatabu shares 
this massive form of gateway with Salisbury Plain. 
Was the Trilithon independently evolved in all three 
areas? Or was it one of the distinguishing architec¬ 
tural customs of a widely prospecting people, who 
handed on their cultural ideas to other peoples and 
were themselves ultimately derived from a single 
centre of high civilization? Did they reproduce its 
architectural characteristics in tomb and temple in a 
colonial and ruder fashion? 

One further point about Stonehenge. Though Ave¬ 
bury scattered plenty of Aveburiana in the shape of 
smaller stone circles similarly planned throughout 
Britain, Stonehenge was unique of its kind. This fact 
might well entitle us to regard Avebury as a primary 
and Stonehenge as a secondary settlement, quite apart 
from the great difference in the relative sizes of, in 
Aubrey’s phrase, the “ cathedral ” and the “ parish 
church.” But other cultural affinities between the first 
and second periods of the megalithic era in Britain 
arc so numerous that the men who built Avebury and 
the men who built Stonehenge must have come into 
intimate contact and drawn from a common stock of 
ideas and conventions, modified to suit the individu¬ 
ality of each people. 


CHAPTER III 
HOMES AND JOURNEYS 
I.— ^The Green Roads 

We have already referred to the trackway system of 
the megalithic culture in England, but it needs a little 
more extensive treatment for the reader to grasp the 
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i«le% of n grouping of $etdeiiients upon o 
systematic plan^ mxd secondly, of an obviouny co* 
OcHiinated network of communicatiom between them* 
We might almost call the trackways a nervous system 
with its activities issuing from the head (Avebury), its 
nerve centres concentrated on the sites of the most 
important stone circles, and the nerves themselves 
maintaining channels of intercourse between icircles, 
earthworks, barrows, and other types of mcgalithic re¬ 
mains on ^e one hand, and the chalk, granite, and 
limestone districts where they were congregated, on 
the other. The unity existing between this trio of 
geolc^cal areas by means of the trackways is in itself 
suffiaent to denote diat megalithic man must have 
setded upon them with some definite purpose in his 
mind, and we have already pointed out that this object 
could not have been solely or mainly pastoral. 

Avdniry was, as we nave said, tnc node of the 
trackway pattern. It is connected by these sinuous 
greenways, starred with daisies, with the Wash, with the 
North and South Downs, with Salisbury Plain, with 
die Chilterns and the Cotswolds, with the Purbcck 
Range and the Dorset Downs and with the Mendip 
Range as far as die Bristol Channel. The main line 
of the Great Ridgeway links the Hampshire High¬ 
lands by way of Inkpen Beacon to Avebury before it 
passes soudi-west along the line of the chalx as far as 
the sea at the mouth of the Devonshire Axe. In its 
north^sterly journey from Avebury, it seeks the 
curving lines of least resistance under the summits of 
the solitary Berkshire Downs with their many earth¬ 
works ana famous long barrow of Wayland Smith’s 
FiU'gc, crosses the Thames at Streadey, where it has 
now become the Icknield Way, winds along the Hert¬ 
fordshire chalk beyond Hitcnin and arrives via the 
CSog suid Magog Him in Cambri^eshire at the famous 
**NeoEthic^* iilit-<|uaiTics of Grime’s Graves near 
Tls^tford» whence it throws off a tributary to the 
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Wash. Along nearly die whole of its ambitious course 
it 1$ studded with great earthworks* 

The chalk Downs of Winchester, again, slip out 
a feeler over the North Downs, south of them past 
Selborne, across the southern watershed and south 
once more to Butscr Hill, where follow sixty miles of 
the South Downs, important to the megakthic men^ 
as their long and round barrows, their earthworks, 
and shafted and honeycombed flint-mines at Cissbury 
testify, as far as the sea at Bcachy Head. The Norm 
Downs, again, arc traversed by me famous Pilgrims* 
Way, known to the ancients so many centuries before 
the gossiping Canterbury pilgrims vmed their leisurely 
journeys along it, that it would have seemed to them 
but a step irom Chauccr*s day to our own. The 
Pilgrim’s Way passes within a few paces of the 
Kentish dolmen known as Kit’s Coty House, which a 
reproduction by the eighteenth-century antiquarian, 
Stukcley, has proved to be the east end of a long 
barrow stonc<namber of the ** false-passage grave 
type,” with a dummy portal rather later than the true 
portds of the chambered long barrows. There were 
once eight long barrows in this area of die Pilgrim’s 
Way which links Winchester with Canterbury by way 
of the Hog’s Back, Dorking, Box Hill, the Norm 
Downs, the Medway Gap, Hollingbourne, and Char¬ 
ing. Mr. Belloc has given cogent reasons for conclud¬ 
ing that it was once connected by other tracks with 
Avebury, and all along its route excavation has re¬ 
vealed its associations with megalithic man of both 
periods. 

Watling Street and Stane Street arc other Roman 
roads believed by good authorities to have been super¬ 
imposed upon tne green ribbons of turf used by the 
barrow men. The arteries of South and North Wales 
tell die same story, and Wales itself kept in touch both 
with the Derbyshire limestone and the chalk Cotsv^^olds 
(themselves linked with the Mendips) by means of 
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bale mm hug gntn Sngm* Wsties^ stradbed 
s muctmx m ammmmn mtfa Laiiashire widi its 
DUC cirda (Long Meg, cticA Herefordshire and 
hrippshire widh their carAworts and terraces, while 
Derbyshire spun out threads to the Yorkshire Wolds 
rith their barrows, earthworks, and terraces. Men 
nth packs passed between Yorkshire, Westmorland, 
nd tne Cheviots along similar green veins. When 
here was high festival at Avebury, surely the great 
irclcs were thronged by sightseers who had come 
aany a weary mile, and to whom the Downs of North 
Yilts were as strange as the Tyrol is now to Londoners. 


11 .—^The Great Earthworks 

To leave the great oval earthworks with their fosses 
wit of a survey of the ancient trackways is Hamlet 
md lines of ramparts, sometimes four in number, 
without the Prince of I^nmark. The two systems arc 
nseparable, and the earthworks betray the same j^o- 
mphical coordination as the trackways themselves, 
nbrcc trunk lines travel westward from Avebury 
ilong the trackways, one over the Cotswolds, ultimatdy 
iranching to the stone circles of Wales and Oxfora- 
Jure, one linking the Wiltshire Downs with the 
Mendips and the Bristol Channel, and the third a 
rousted series of earthen citadds planted on the line 
af me Great Ridgeway, and passing over the North 
Dorset Downs and the Purbcck Hills into Devon and 
Cornwall. Mortimer has pointed out that the eighty 
miles of earthworks on the Yorkshire Wolds are “ con¬ 
structed on a preconceived plan of great magnitude 
and represent the most laborious work of a numerous 
and settled f^ople ever undertaken and executed with¬ 
in their limits.^’ Mr. Hippislcy Cox, in The Green 
Roads^ of En^ni, says of the Ridgeway that it “ is 
guarded for mt whole hundred and fifty miles of its 
cotlrse by a series of earthworks at every ten or twdvc 
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miles mtorval/* The North Sea, that is to say, was 
once joined to the westerly English Channel by a chain 
of earthworks. 

Many of the largest earthworks are concentrated in 
the key districts of the stone circles. Avebury has many 
earthworks in its neighbourhood; there are stone 
circles in the neighbourhood of Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, the grandest earthwork in the world. The 
great stone ramparts of Dolebury on Mendip and 
Worlesbury on tne Bristol Channel arc outliers to the 
stone circles of Stanton Drew, while Cadbury Castle 
in the valley of the Stour and the Parret is an obvious 
junction between the megalithic areas of the Mendips, 
South-Western Wilts, and the Dorset Downs. Old 
Sarum, north of Salisbury, gathers the ends of a net¬ 
work of green roads within its mighty fist. The Berk¬ 
shire earthworks keep steadily along the line of the 
Downs between Avebury and Streatley, while Mr. 
Allcroft could hardly have spoken of the “ unity of 
purpose between the earthworks of Somerset, Wilt¬ 
shire, and South Wales as a ‘‘ picturesque " conclusion, 
if those earthworks had not formed a geographical 
entity. And if we go further afield, we can take a 
triangle with Hastings as one point, Castle Rising by 
the Wash as the second, and Bradbury Banks in North- 
Western Wilts as the apex, and trace two enormous 
scries of zoned encampments three hundred miles long. 

The earthwork has, of course, been usually regarded 
as a military fortress and has been classified accord¬ 
ingly into the hill fort, the promontory fort, etc. But 
when we consider the intercommunications of the 
great earthworks, their relations to megalithic monu¬ 
ments, their similarity of design together with their 
coherence of geographical plan, we shall be forced to 
revise this too simple definition. Since their necklaces 
are laid out along our uplands without any regard for 
the isolations of tribal or other territorial divisions, 
they could hardly have served merely as fortifications 
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in ii^bal warfarei If they were ccmslmctx^ for a 
tniUtary piifpose» tbe enemy must have been expected 
from overseas. In that case, tbeir disposition must 
^Ve been different, and what enemy so formidable as 
to approach England in armed fleets could have been 
in the minds of a people who built earthwc»rks which, 
m be adequately manned, would have comfortably 
taken millions of men? It has been pointed out that 
Maiden Castle would need two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men to garrison it adequately. And if the great 
earthworks were built during the megalithic periods, 
as many good authorities hold and as their grandeur 
of scale m conformity widi that of the megalithic 
monuments indicates, they were certainly a pitiable 
failure for their purpose, when small marauding bands 
of Celtic tribes were able to dominate the country by 
force of arms from about looo bx. onwards. To us it 
seems much more likely that if the earthworks served 
a defensive strategy at all, they were die means to 
overawe the orgamzed labour needed to construct them 
and other works on the same plane of magnitude. 

It is when we turn to examine the earthworks 
separately that we find further evidence for other uses 
ffian those of defence. Avebury itself is, for instance, 
‘•environed with an extraordinary great vallum,” to 
quote Aubrey, of the same general appearance and 
style as those of the other carmen walls of the chalk. 
As the fosse was within this rampart, no fear of foe 
could have nerved the sinews of its builders. Whether 
or no the Avebury rampart was contemporary with 
the circles, and there is no evidence to show that it was 
not, it unquestionably represented the rounding-off of 
a religimis building. Otha- earthworks have their 
fosses within the ramparts, but, what is sdll more to 
die purpose, other carthworl^ with their ditehes 
normally pWd were plainly more concerned with 
mis than with men. Inhere arc two ways of inquiry 
m wh^ch we can estimate the truth of this. One is ^ 
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axiom of die continuity of sacred sites. The churches 
of St Michael (who was the old sun-^od Oirisdamzed) 
in Cornwall, for instance, were erected within ancient 
earthworks, and the same is true of other churches in 
other parts of the country—^Fimbcr in Yorkshire, Old 
Sarum on Salisbury Plain, once the seat of the 
cathedral, Knowlton in Dorset, Choricsbury in Bucks, 
and others. Other earthworks (Yarnbury in Wilts, 
Clcy Hill in Somerset, Lambert’s Castle in Dorsetl 
were up to quite recently (and in some cases still are) 
places of assembly for lairs, folk-dances, and games 
with the stamp of antiquity upon them. No folk 4 orist 
would question the immemorial tradition of these 
festivals, while no place is more tenacious of its original 
purpose than one with religious associations. The 
games and Morris dances of yesterday were the sacred 
rites of prehistory. 

The second way of investigation is through the con¬ 
tiguity of the earthworks with other indubitably 
sacrec monuments. Some earthworks, for example 
(Bratton Castle in Wilts, Minchinhampton Camp in 
Derbyshire, Uley Bury Camp near Stroud, Waloury 
Camp on Inkpen Beacon^ possess long barrows or 
megaliths either within tneir folds or within arm’s 
length of them. It may be claimed that men are so 
obstinately irrational that to invite attack upon their 
most sacrosanct memorials by fortifying^them was the 
very thine they were most likely to ao. This is, indeed, 
a lormioabie argument and one not likely to be 
neglected by the student of history. But when we con- 
siocr the powerful and numerous indications for a 
peaceful occupation of England by the meealithic 
peoples—die aearth of serious weapons, particul^ly in 
the first period, previous to the arrival of the Celtic 
nomads, the use of the bronze dagger for ceremonial 

E urposes and as a symbol of rank, the interrelations 
etween settlements, the immense toil involved in the 
erection of monuments, the comparative peacefulness 
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of ‘^Neolithic’* penetradon abroad^ the lack of aoy 
substantial evidence for a warlike Europe before the 
resdess invasions of the heterogeneous Celtic bands, 
and the difficulty of conceiving who could have been 
the collective enemy against which the systematized 
fortifications ” of the earthworks were constructed— 
we arc the more inclined to doubt the belligerent pur¬ 
pose of the older forms of these earthworks, and to 
observe their relation to the sacred megaliths as sup¬ 
porting this conclusion. We shall return to this ques- 
tion in our last chapter. But we may add here that all 
the evidence we possess about the earliest forms of war¬ 
fare in human society points to the fact that it was 
undertaken by mobile peoples who made very litde use 
of fortification. The peoples who fortified were, on the 
contrary, unwarlikc. And it is interesting to note that 
the earthwork was sometimes a substitute for building 
in stone, as the stone “ celt ’* has been called a substi¬ 
tute for the copper chisel of the Mediterranean. 

There are some earthworks—Dolcbury and Worlcs- 
bury in Somerset, Bindon and Chalbury m Dorset, and 
many of the Cornish Camps—that were originally 
built not of earth but of stone blocks. The magnificent 
inner rampart of Dolcbury, with its matchless curve 
against the skyline, has its base strewn with fallen 
stones along its entire length. Stone-building was un¬ 
doubtedly a sacred office in megalithic times and was 
not secularized until Roman innovation. This at once 
suggests ceremonial rather than military motives for 
the construction of the great earthworks. But the stone 
camps arc important for another reason, which open 
up wide avenues to understanding. For the Celts were 
emphatically not builders in stone at all, and by psing 
our eyes we arc able to witness a progressive degenera¬ 
tion m ambitious use of stone between the first 
era and the Celtic invasions during the 
of die second era, usually called the 
Age.” The more finished and sophisticated 
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Stonehenge iucceeds the more rugged but far grander 
Avebury, which could contain without strctoiing a 
dozen copies of it. The stonc<hambercd long barrow 
of Mcgahthic I. and the dolmen of Mcgalithic L and 
the morning of Mcgalithic II. were smalled into the 
“ cist,” or cairn, of the “ Bronze Age ” tumulus. 
According to the British Museum authorities, the 
“kistvaen” or degenerate cist is contemporary with 
the crematory urn, which they date at about looo a.c. 
—the perioa of the first Celtic inroads. When the 
Celts first appeared in England, that is to say, stone¬ 
work was in the last stage of its long decline, while 
the full Celtic period betrays no sign of it. 

This is extremely interesting. It seems to indicate 
a relationship in progressive decline between the three 
eras of pre-Roman Britain, with which we shall have 
to deal in a later chapter. The desuetude of stone¬ 
work is, too, highly significant from the fact that the 
mcgalithic peoples are principally distinguished for 
their use of stone, and the religious forms associated 
with it. Secondly, it definitely places the laborious 
stone citadel within the mcgalithic pale. This type of 
cirque is not distinguishable from the average oval 
earthwork of the great period. But the rectangular 
earthwork, of which there are numerous examples on 
the Downs, is a different thing altogether—meaner, 
less stately, and clumsier in make. It suggests a de¬ 
cline in the scope and scale of building in earth 
parallel with the decline of the cist into the kistvacn 
and of the “ Bronze ” tumulus into the Celtic 
mound, which is insignificant. At the same time, both 
die Celtic cultivation system and the Celtic village 
(viz., the Glastonbury Lake Village) were constructed 
upon the rectangular plan, whUe these square or 
oolong earthworks arc often found in the ncighlx)ur- 
hood of imqucstionably Celtic remains. Since the Celts 
were certainly of a mobile and pastoral mode of living 
(as the works of the mcgalithic peoples show their pre- 
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foeikseickr fixed settkmeiit) the lighter, k«s Sifttiiesqiie, 
xnd XKiim easily ccmstructeo form of rectai^gukr earth* 
wodc would have suited their needs as the waved 
edifices of the greater oval earthworks would not The 
one tfjx of eai^work suggests a population depending 
upon flocks and herds rat&r than agriculture mr their 
livelihood; the otfa^ suggests a more highly organized 
community who dug themselves deeper into me land 
and form^ large conceptions of a unified control. 

Nor shall we be at fearful variance with archaeo¬ 
logical author!^ in handing over the oval earthwork 
to the men of tne megaliths. An astonishing confusion 
prevails in the ascription of its chronology, so much so 
that the zealous student will go out of tne same door 
as in he went. But taking field-club records and 
museum catalogues with the pronouncements of pro¬ 
fessional antiquaries, one is struck with the fact that 
the view of rrofessor Scarth {Roman Britain\ that 
Antiquarians arc generally agreed that the most 
elaborate and most strongly fortified earthworks are 
generally the most ancient/’ corresponds with that 
type of opinion which considers the evidence without 
much Concern for whither it leads. The other type 
of opinion forms its conclusions more from a theory of 
pro^essivc evolution which regards the three ages of 
preSoman Britain Neolithic,” ” Bronze Age, and 
Celtic) as representing successive stages of advance 
from savagery towards compsurativc civilization. We 
have already outlined the difficulties with which this 
view is conironted. So far as a general perspective per¬ 
mits us to make definite statements, the earthworks 
of the type of Maiden Castle, Battlcsbury, Cadbury, 
Avebury, Yarnbury, Old Sarum, Barbury, Dolcbuxy, 
and their kill are coeval with other monuments in 
earth and stone which certainly belong to the first and 
second megalithic eras. Nor is the archaeological 
evidence pinre and simple destructive of this generiUiza- 
tion. 
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It k a sdmtiladiifi: reSecuon upon tbe lar^ rhythms 
of mcgaiithic building that a Roman castrum was 
constmcicd within the fortificatioiis—^three^uarters o{ 
a mile in length—of Hod Hill. This frontier camp, 
with its brother, Hambledon Hill, guards the eastern 
end of the Vale of Blackmoor, tmough which the 
Ridgeway passes on its way south-west along the 
Dorset Downs. Nor shall we acquire a just estunate 
of the powers of megalithic man in our country by 
reference to archaeoTocy alone, ^thetic values, 
measurement of style, have real weight. Thus, the 
resemblance of the Avebury rampart to other earth¬ 
works on the same scale cannot be missed by any 
traveller with an eye for shape and country, while die 
rampart itself is a perfect match in atmospheric im¬ 
pression to the huge and rugged stones of the circles. 
The peculiar individuality of the mcgaiithic style is 
common to both. This is a valuable index to date. 

III.— What They Weee For 
There remain to be discussed certain clues to other 
uses for the great earthworks. Their strategic claims 
arc obvious, But their dominating positions, scanning 
wide landscapes, may have served as landmarks, ob¬ 
servation posts, halting stations for industrial trafEc, 
much better than as encampments for soldio^. It is 
plain from the example of Eggardon Camp, the key 
to south-western Dorset and a node of many track¬ 
ways, situated some miles north-cast of Bridport, that 
the oval earthwork was sometimes nothing more nor 
less than a walled town. For the ramparts contain 
one of the largest “ Neolithic pit-villages in England. 
The valium encompassing the hut-circles of Grim’s 
Pound on Dartmoor answered the same purpose. 
Other camps, of which Cissbury, on the Sussex Downs, 
is the most striking, were industrial centres. It does 
not affect the argument that the ramparts of Cissbury 
were probably younger than the famous flint-quarries 
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Hie eariliwork must have had something to do with 
the mines, and it must be remembered that the in¬ 
dustrious citizens of megalithic England were flint- 
workers in both periods* 

As an aper^u into the industries of megalithic man, 
Dolebury-on-Mendip is even more important than 
Cissbury* The interior is what is known locally as a 
“gruffy-ground** of old lead-mining works. Dolcbury, 
in fact, IS an abandoned factory whose smelting-pits 
and dumps are still visible. Small mounds of haematite 
also exist there, and if the stone-lovers did not value 
this substance, it is strange diat the renowned haema¬ 
tite region of Oxfordshire (Rollright) should have been 
so densely occupied by them. For there are the stone 
circles and long barrow whose abundant crop of 
superstitions and ancient lore of kingship have per¬ 
sisted to the present day. The Romans certainly 
scarred Mendip in their ratner careless search for lead, 
from which they extracted silver, but their workings 
have been repeatedly shown to have been on the sites 
of a far more ancient mining enterprise. The Celts are 
known as iron-miners but not as lead-workers, while 
there is a profusion of megalithic remains in all the 
richer carboniferous or lead-bearing limestone areas 
of England. And if the ancients valued gold, as we 
know they did from the deposits of gold ornaments in 
Spanish “ Neolithic tombs; if they dug like badgers 
for flint, as we know they did, there seems no good 
reason why the secret of silver in lead should not have 
fired their energies and caused their prospectors to 
settle on many a rude and bony barren of English 
land. 

So much for the walled town and the industrial 
hive. E# J. Burrow, in Ancient Earthworks and Camps 
of Somerset, writes: **Contrary to general and 
common belief, it must be conceded that the great 
majocfxy of the enclosures we call camps were u$^ by 
the Sberians ot their successors as dwdling-places pro- 
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tecled, quite tlaturally, by a strong bank and ditch in 
the same way as the medieval city was protected by 
a wall and moat.*’ If we add the walled factory to 
the walled town, the military citadel cannot have it 
all its own way. Can we discover any further purpose 
for the oval earthwork? 

No observer can take his delight among “ these 
silent mementoes of mortality *’ without noting the fre- 

3 uent coincidence between mem and the terraces that 
escend the flanks of so many of the chalk Downs. 
This is particularly true of Batdesbury Camp on the 
margin of the chalk escarpment in Western Wilts. 
Here the terraces arc positively a continuation of the 
“ wave-swoln ** ramparts, ana many other terraces 
are built down the slopes of the girdled hills. These 
terraces, again, pursue a westerly course, with inter¬ 
ruptions probably due to the use of the plough when 
the Downs were cultivated in modern times, from the 
Pewsey Vale, near Avebury, to the borders of Wilt¬ 
shire in the west, where is a great concentration both 
of terraces and earthworks. A fierce controversy has 
long raged as to whether these terraces were marked 
out by the plough or delved by the spade—whether, 
in fact, they belong to the Saxon “ strip-system ** of 
cultivation or were the cornfields of the megalithic 
colonists. As we propose to show in a subsequent 
chapter, the plough theory is now out of date, so that 
if these terraces were, indeed, agricultural works, their 
relation to the earthworks is full of meaning. It is 
tenable, therefore, that earthworks in their vicinity 
were granaries, elevators of grain as well as of the 
heart, and the profusion of imposing earthworks on 
die borders of Wiltshire and Somerset could be ex¬ 
plained as a series of storehouses on the margin of 
the Mendip country, in which limestone region 
terraces arc exceedingly rare. That there 4 rzs active 
communication between Mendip and the Wiltshire 
Downs we have already set forth. 
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We hftfe had m space to praise the large gestmts 
widi whkh the men of At megaliths moulded At 
^ntoors of the hills into their earmworks. They have, 
in truth, added a new dignity to Nature without de¬ 
parting from die harmonious graces of her Downland. 
In our age, many victories have been accomplished 
over Nature, but none can say that we have made her 
more beautiful than we found her. That is a tribute 
we cannot withhold from the builders of the earth¬ 
works. They have ennobled the Downland slopes and 
curves and kneaded them into a condnui^ with 
human history, in which Nature and man are not at 
odds. It is pardy the solitude of these eardien castles 
and pardy meir thronged human memories which re¬ 
move die wanderer alcmg their enormous crests from 
the multitudinous cares and littlenesses of the present 
He will have for his eye the exquisite undulations of 
the Downland slopes and the patterns of the coloured 
counties,” f<^ his feet the resilient turf sown with 
divers kinds of delicate wild flowers, for his mind the 
weaving of the threads of the past into a form, and 
for his heart, peace. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE FARMERS AND PROSPECTORS OF 
THE BIG STONES 

I.— Mining 

Thb problem of the mining energies of the mcgalithic 
p^pm is fmeed upon us throum examining die dis- 
fsibudosi of dicir monuments. We have a&cady ob¬ 
served dbat Dolebi^ was a mining camp; Hamdon 
Hill, Ciisbury, Windmill Hill, Grime’s Graves, and 
Otte ttmes show the intensity with which flint-work¬ 
ing was pursued, while the partiality for settlement in 
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wildernesses of limestone and granite was plainly not 
dictated by thought of pasturage. We have also sug¬ 
gested that the dialk, granite, and limestone regions 
nad a good deal to say to each other. That the men 
of the second megalithic epoch or pre-Celtic “ Bronaie 
Age ” were seekers after metals is perfectly obvious. 
The aristocratic value attached to the bronze 
dagger in burials is adequate' testimony in 
itself. Lead-working, again, probably for silver, is 
sufficiently attested by the coincidence of round 
barrows and megaliths upon the carboniferous soils 
of the limestone. For the lead districts, stone circles 
appear in the Isle of Man, the Cheviots, and the 
W^tern Isles. Dolmens and stone circles star the lime¬ 
stone wastes of North and South Wales, long barrows 
and stone circles those of Derbyshire, while there is a 
cluster of round barrows and earthworks on Mendip 
and most pronouncedly in the Charterhouse and 
Priddy districts, where the land is sapless desert and 
the yield of lead is much more abundant than else¬ 
where. The circles of Arbor Lowe in Derbyshire, 
which we have described as a miniature of Avebury, 
were set up within a quarter of a mile Of old lead 
workings. 

It is equally evident that the round barrow men set 
great store by gold, tin, copper, amber, haematite, jet, 
shale, purple dye, and verj probably pearl-shell and 
surface iron for strike-a-Iignts. We nave pointed out 
that Rollright in Oxfordshire was a nucleus of occu- 

f tation, ana its products were haematite (used possibly 
or pigmentation) and iron nyrites. Amber, <^tainea 
from Scandinavia, occurs plentifully in the round 
barrows of Wiltshire and Dorset Whitl^, a jet 
region, was another stone circle township. Dolmens, 
stone circles, and long and round barrows sprout 
vigorously in the cop^r areas of Cornwall, Devon, 
the Lake District, the isle of Man, and other parts of 
Wales. Shale (as we saw in an earlier chapter) was 

2 
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certainly obtained from Purbeck. The tin of Corn* 
wall has been pmistently associated with the grasping 
traders of Phcenicia ana Carthage^ but the correspon¬ 
dence of megaliths and tin-mines is particularly close 
in Cornwall, which the authorities almost unani¬ 
mously declare to have been the county seat of the 
oldest megaliths. On Bodmin Moor, for instance, is 
one of the most impressive stone circles in Cornwall, 
and scattered about within four hundred yards of it 
are four derelict shafts of tin-mines, whose modernity 
does not affect the fact that the neighbourhood held 
rich deposits of tin. Tin must have bi^n a traditional 
quest when the Phoenicians b^an to feel their way 
westward after the downfall of seafaring Crete from 
die incursion of the Celtic Dorians about looo bx. 

But the magnet of the granite districts must surely 
have been gerfa, which, with copper, was the earliest 
metal valued in the ancient world. Besides the gold 
deposits of Dartmoor, Camborne Moor, the Land’s 
End, Anglesea, and other well-marked regions of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Wales (particularly Merioneth), 
many gold-bearing rivers exist in South Scotland, 
Forfar, Inverness, Fife, Perthshire, and Sutherland, 
and every one of these areas is studded with 
dolmens, stone circles and barrows. Productive 
Dartmoor swarmed with hutxirclcs. It was hardly 
necessary for the mcgalithic peoples to export their 
gold from Ireland, an ancient gold-land like the Sudan 
of the dynastic Egyptians, from Spain or from 
Brittany to England, when a metal which has dazzled 
and corrupted man more than any other in the world 
lay accessible within our own doors. As for flint, it 
can hardly be a shot in the dark that it must have 
been in some measure responsible for the extensive 
settlement of the Downs. 

For information upon the lure of the purple-dye in 
England, there is abundant material in F. W. Jack- 
Ion s Shells as Emdence of the Migrations of Early 
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Culture, According to him» Soudi-Westem England 
was a very ancient prospecting ground for, shell- 
purple, that tremendous industry both of the Cretans 
and the Tyrians, pearl-shell ana conch-shell which is 
still used on the Mediterranean littoral as a trumpet 
The Somerset coast yielded multitudes of the purple- 
yielding Purpura laptllus, and it is a fact, therefore, of 
surpassing interest that a shell of this mollusc, used 
by the Tyrians, was found in a round barrow cist on 
Cop Hill, near Warminster, on the borders of Wilt¬ 
shire and Somerset. Pearl-mussel has been revealed 
among the Neolithic” remains of Denbighshire, 
North Wales, and Western Ireland, and other pcarl- 
and purple-shell of various species occur at Bury 
Camp in Sussex, in “ kitchen-middens ” near Corfc 
Castle, a neighbourhood where megalithic remains arc 
abundant, and among what good authorities hold to 
be the pre-” Bronze Age ” shell-dumps of Devon and 
Cornwall. Certainly the use of shcli-purplc is of ex¬ 
tremely venerable antiquity in Britain, and the 
Phcenicians sought a dark shade here called ** Black 
Purple.” As for pearl-shell, Cxsar was thinking of 
the large British pearls when he invaded us, and the 
distribution of megaliths along pearl-rivers in Wales 
and Scotland is significant 

The Age of Bronze or the second chapter of the 
megaliths between the close of the first cnapter and 
the opening of the last phase of the ” Bronze Age ” 
by the Celtic sword was, therefore, a period of inten¬ 
sive mining. It seems curious on dut account that its 
forerunner, the New Stone, or ” Neolithic ” Age, as 
it has hitherto been called, should have been denied 
all knowledge of metals for the sole reason that no 
metals have been discovered with its funerary offer¬ 
ings in England, We know that the long-headed 
Iberians of the first megalithic colonization were 
miners, because of their active flint operations at 
Grime’s Graves near Thetford and elsewhere. If their 
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kmw tmuh ajad ihcy did ium; wt art faced 
witli the imfdicalion diat a cleavagt, almosi as funda^ 
liieiital as that between f^nutive and civilized modes 
of life, divided the two peopks« For knowledge of 
metab has always been a scientific definition of a 
civilized society, and if we add agricukure thereunto, 
we have the twin foundation stones of civilization. 
But there b no evidence that the men of the long 
barrows can legitimately be differentiated from the 
men of the rotmd. The radical dbtinctions between 
them were not cultural but physical. Both peoples 
were builders of megaliths, and it is im^ssiblc to tell 
whether certain dolmens and stone circles were built 
on the. authority of the long barrow dead or the 
round. And the megalithic culture was so peculiar 
and indeed idiosyncratic in itself that it seems arbitrary 
to draw sharp lines between its two epochs. Botn 
peoples, again, possessed certain religious institutions 
m common, haa definite social ranks, held commerce 
with heaven, and equipped their dead nobility for a 
condnuation of life in the world of spirits. Other 
indicadons of a transidon, rather than a break, 
between Megalithic I. and Megalithic IL have already 
been given, and further ones will be made manifest 
in the last chapter of the book. 

In the account given above of the geographical re- 
ladonship between mines and me^liths, we nave also 
seen that as both peoples shared the chalk areas, so 
they did the limestone and the granite. In Cornwall 
ana on Dartmoor, the principal mining districts of the 
South of England, a large propordon of the Rcliguisc, 
bodi above and below me ground, were Megalithic L 
and II. It seems, again, rather fandful to allow a 
lead*mining oonncction for Arbor Lowe and none 
With any metab at all for its grand original, Avebury. 
Tht lead-mining area of Mendip was, as we have 

E intcd out, con^sted by die round barrows. The 
ig barrow of WeBow at the eastern dp of Mendip 
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U Ac only one turviving. But there were once tlirce 
oAcrs in Ac carboniferous region—^thosc at Orchard- 
lei^» Butcombe (Fairy’s Toot) and Charmborough 
Hill near Holcombe^ where Ae land is pitted and 
creased for miles with old lead-workings. There were 
once at least twenty-three long barrows on Ae Dorset 
Downs, where Ae shale industry was prosecuted, 
while purple-shell occurs among Ac debris of boA 
periods. Tncrc is, indeed, nothing to distinguish Ais 
dual occupation of the mining areas, except Aat Ac 
latter of me twain was Ac more extensive, as common 
sense would expect it to be. If distribution affords us 
a |;cnuinc guide, and assuredly it is Ae most telling 
evidence we possess, Acn Ae men boA of Ac long 
and the round barrows were skilled and ardent metal¬ 
lurgists. And, indeed, so far as Ae folk-lore country 
superstitions are concerned, the mining tradition 
Imgcrs more tenaciously wiA Ac Iberians than wiA 
Ac Broadheads who came after them. “ Fairy gold ” 
is persistently associated wiA long barrows, delving 
Ae carA wiA Ac Iberians. And if boA megaliAic 
peoples were miners, we have found Ac reason why 
A^ came to Britain. 

How, Acreforc, are we to account for Ac absence 
of metals in the funerary deposits of the first-comers? 
For if our line of argument is not fallacious, it is to 
Acse first-comers, presumed to be totally ignorant of 
metals, Aat we owe Ac exploration and exploitation 
of Ac mineral resources of Britain, It is strange, 
indeed, when we marshal all Ac signs and clues at 
our disposal, Aat an absence of metals from the 
tombs of a people wiA so elaborate a culture as Ac " 
men of Avebury should be assumed to denote an 
ignorance of Aem. And our contention is Aat Ae 
two words do not mean Ae same Aing. If out of 
sight were equivalent to being out of mind, Ac infi¬ 
delities of lovers would mount to heaven. Considering 
Ac interrelations between Ae two periods, we arc 
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logically |u$tified m assuming only that metals were 
in commoner use during the second period. Add 
to this the' fact that metals are also frequently 
absent from round barrows, and that long barrows 
betray an extremely sparse use of any funerary 
ofFerings at all, and we can the more confidently echo 
Canon Grcenwcirs words in British Barrows that 
** the absence of metals in the long barrows . • . is 
not in itself a proof that the persons who erected them 
were ignorant of their use.” There may, of course, 
be more than one reason for this absence, and it is 
possible that as the chambers of the long barrows 
were open and the cists of the round barrows were 
closed, the most valuable objects (i.e., metals) were 
robbed from the former by the Celts, the Saxons, the 
Romans, or the Danes. In view of the fact, however, 
that many long barrows, when first excavated, were 
found to DC intact, this is not an adequate reason. 

The latter suggestion, that the Iberian metals were 
exported, opens up very wide issues, the analysis of 
which must be left to tnc next chapter. It is that the 
metals scraped out of English soil, washed out of 
English streams, ground out of English rock, were 
exported to the home lands cither of the voyagers 
themselves or their forefathers. This export was con¬ 
tinued in the second mcgalithic era. Rut the long- 
established occupation of the countnr and the wider 
settlements of tne “ Bronze Age ” kept the metals, 
which plainly were of religious significance and valued 
for odicr reasons than as pure wealth or pure indus¬ 
trial raw material, in native use and to accompany 
native rather than foreign notables in their journey to 
the hierarchies of the next world. It remains to ex¬ 
plore the mystery of those homelands. 

If, therefore, copper, and tin, the constituents of 
bronze, were known to the long barrow men, the 
inference is that the polished stone or flint celt, the 
common tool of ‘"Neolithic” England, was an 
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inferior substitute for the copper and bronze chisel of 
contemporary Mediterranean lands. Harold Peake, for 
instance, has put it on record that the stone axes of 
Morbihan in Brittany were an imitation of the copper 
axes of Cyprus. Siret, the authority on megalimic 
Spain, makes a similar suggestion for the non-metal 
implements of the Peninsula. And if the mcgalithic 
people who first prospected Britain came from 
civilized countries to which metal tools were familiar, 
and dared the perils of our shores because they were 
in demand, then the most valued commodities were 
despatched to the home-ports of the mariners, and the 
abundant supply of flint served as a ready material 
for the chisels and other indispensables that were left 
behind. On the other hand, if the reader prefers the 
more old-fashioned explanation that the men of Ave¬ 
bury and the long barrows were a rude and con¬ 
tentious folk who landed in England without any 
definite object in doing so, and were conquered by 
another metal-using one (the “ Beaker Folk *') in the 
struggle for existence, who in their turn were over¬ 
whelmed by a still more highly evolved culture—that 
of the Celts—^he is entided to do so. We have only 
to record the fact that the evidence, taken as a whole, 
lends poor support for this theory. 

We have more than once used the word “ colonist 
in the foregoing pages, and the extensive remains of 
the megatidiic periods will indeed permit no other. 
We cannot, therefore, admit that the relations main¬ 
tained between Europe and Britain during the mega- 
lithic occupation were mainly those of trade. The 
trader leaves a far lighter impression than the men of 
Avebury and Stonehenge left upon our land, and not 
the most superficial observer can claim that mcgalithic 
monuments are objects of barter. It thus seems highly 
unlikely that the funerary offerings with which they 
were intimately associatca could have been so. Simple 
commercial relations, as Siret remarked, do not afford 
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w cxdbmatton for the spr^ of rdigioiis ickas. NoTi 
it is nardly nccessai^ to add> was trader in die ac¬ 
cepted meaning of tne term» in existence in Western 
Europe at the time that Avebury and Stonehenge were 
built 


II.— ^Aoriculture 

The problem as to whether the megaltthic peoples, 
partieuwly the earlier mariners^ were agriculturists is 
one that imperatively demands solution. For agricul¬ 
ture spells civilization in larger capitals even than the 
knowledge of metals. Judging from the evidence we 
have already adduced, we can only say that if the 
men of AvAury and Stonehenge were not tillers of 
the soil, they ought to have been. 

The true distinction between a primitive and a 
civilized communi^ is that the one gathers and the 
odier produces its food. The rclirious complex of the 
megalith-builders, embracing a meory of survival, a 
knowledge of astronomy, and other theological ele¬ 
ments presupposing a priestly caste, ideas of mcocratic 
government, and, very probably, divine kingship; an 
intricate organization implying definite relations be¬ 
tween rulers and ruled and widely dispersed; a fine 
workmanship in tools and funerary objects and a sense 
of breadth and generosity of effort in massive works 
of earth and stone—these are not what we look for 
in a primitive socie^, in an Eskimo, a Punan, a Lapp, 
a Pygmy Negrito, it has been repeatedly shown, too, 
diat the ancient civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia 
were woven out of cars of barley, while all the most 
important deities of the archaic East—^Tammuz, 
Osiris, Isis, Ishtar — were gods and goddesses of 
grain. One of the supreme functions of the early 
Pharaohs was the cuttmg of irrigation canals, while 
the rites of Adonis, Osins, Kybele, Dionysus mingled 
theories of the rcsuircction c« the dead with agricul¬ 
tural seasons. To deprive the megalithk colomscs of 
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En^land-*^tho8C terrific diggers and engineers—of an 
agncuitural system reduces them to the grotesques of 
an Ingoldsby legend, capering bodies wimout heads. 

When we turn the pages of archaeological records, 
we shall once more be confronted with a division of 
opinion. Antiquarian stalwarts like Mortimer, Boyd 
Dawkins, Walter Johnson, and others, arc convinced 
that the Iberians were proficient farmers. On the 
other hand, the official school of thought, which 
derives from Seebohm’s theory of the terrace or 
“ lynchet,’* maintains that it was plough-made and 
continuous with the Saxon “ strip-system of valley 
cultivation. The one view, that is to say, sees the 
spade-hewn terrace descending the slopes of Ae Downs 
as an integral part of the works of mcgalithic man; 
the other sees the plough-shared lynchet ascending 
their lower declivities as me highest tide of a far later, 
and, it must be said, far cruder settlement of the 
valleys. No authority would venture to dispute the 
fact that the Saxons were not hill-dwellers, and we 
have inherited their preference for valley-habitation 
almost to the present day, when the tendency to take 
to the hills is once more asserting itself—with disas¬ 
trous results to their beauty and sccmliness. One view 
or the other, therefore, must be the true one, for the 
squared cultivation banks of the Celts, far less abun¬ 
dant than the terraces (as would be expected of a 
people who always travelled light), bear no resem¬ 
blance to the balks and platforms of the hill-side 
terrace. Lastly, it could not seriously be claimed that 
owe the abundance of ancient lynchets in England 
and Scotland to the Romans in the construction of 
their vineyards. The Romans may well have used 
some of tnc terraces that offered advantages for the 
cultivation of the grape: they were certainly not the 
originators of the terrace in tnis country. 

llic SccbcAm view, that the terraces were formed 
by the plough turning the sod downhill, is faced by 
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«iich crushing ob|ecticm$ that lugtc compels us to 
regard it as untenable* We will briefly consider die 
most important It does not explain tne presence of 
terraces m mountainous and omer regions to which 
the Saxons are known not to have penetrated. It 
ignores the so freouent correspondence between ter¬ 
races and earthworlcs. It is silent upon the facing of 
many terraces with flint and stone, and the excavation 
not merely of flint and bronze sickles from terrace 

f )latform$ but of implements of “Neolithic** type 
rom the terraces at Saffron Walden. It leaves as a 
total mystery the discovery of a mealing stone (now in 
the Devizes Museum) in one of the Wiltshire long 
barrows and of a skeleton in another near Warminster, 
between whose teeth, tartared with decayed cereal 
matter, was a husk of corn. 

But the plough theory of Scebohm breaks down 
upon the application of a much simpler test—an un- 
controvertime mathematical formula which a school¬ 
boy, and even the present writer (to whom figures are 
an insuperable Cabalism) can grasp. If, that is to say, 
the plough did turn the soil downhill, the top baik 
must be die height of the soil removed from the lower 
level, and the lowest the height of the soil falling from 
the level above it. For the height of the balk is caused 
by the soil that falls from the higher level and what 
is removed from the lower. The highest and lowest 
balks must, therefore, measure exactly half the height 
of the balks interposed between them. Wc have never 
yet measured a single series of terraces on a hill- 
slope, in Berkshire, m Dorset, or in Wiltshire, which 
responded to diis acid test. We arc not, therefore, 
wimout justification in forming the conclusion that 
the terraces not onlv look as uiough they belonged 
to the slopes of the nills: they do beloM to them. 

The distribution of the terraces in England amply 
corroboraties our previous estimate of the extensive- 
nas, the coordination and the intelligent planning of 
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tJbc megalithic civilia^ation. It likewise opens up 
interesting avenues of thought upon the nature of 
the relations that appear to have existed between the 
mining works mainly situated on the granite and 
limestone, and the agricultural, flint-quarried, living 
areas whose headquarters were the Downs. On the 
North Downs of Kent, for instance, terraces were cut 
on the same hill as that traversed by the Pilgrim^s 
and topped by the dolmen of Kit’s Coty House. 
In Berkshire, a very abundant and distinguished series 
of terraces stairs the camp-posted Downs as they near 
their junction with the North Wiltshire Downs, 
dominated by Avebury. Here the trackway system 
radiates the winding greenwa^ which ultimately link 
Berkshire with Hampshire, East Anglia, Wiltshire, 
and the Midlands, and Dorset, Devon, and Somerset, 
with Wiltshire. Terracing was generous in the Avc- 
biUT environment itself, and Walter’s Hill, Martinscll 
Hill, and the green walls of the Pcwscy Vale once 
formed hanging cornfields which nodded a kinship 
with Marlborough, built like the gardens of Babylon 
on a grand staircase of ** shepherds^ steeps,” as the ter¬ 
races are locally known. Tne gliding, waving lines 
with which the Downs are carved between Allington 
and Shepherd’s Shore, further westward towards the 
Somerset border, remind one of certain indented pat¬ 
terns on very old British pottery. When one rea<mcs 
the great, outposts of Battlcsbury, Bratton Castle and 
other earthworks in the Westbury and Warminster 
neighbourhood, large-scale terraces again diversify the 
flowing contour of the Downs. 

But once out of the chalk soil and on the limestone 
of Mendip, the terraces have disappeared. There is 
Utdc terracing in all Somerset, and the only consider¬ 
able acreage of corn was down the slopes of Cadbury 
Castle (one of the Camelot^ on the borders of Dorset 
some twenty miles south 01 Mendip. But, as we have 
seen, the megalithic occupation of Mendip was exten- 
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mi it is raiiier arbinary tp^uktiaii to assuixit 
the Meadip mm abaadoned cereals owiniz to the 
change in geomphical conditions. We are brought 
back into touch with the suggestion made in the last 
chapter—namely, that the signal tcrracc-cum-earth- 
wom concentration of Dowmand end in Western 
Wilts had a meaning in it. If Battlesbury, for instance, 
was, in its original intent, a granary store*house, the 
hamlets of the Mendip lead-miners might have had 
other means of food-supply than that provided by 
himting and stock-rearing. 

We can best avoid the treacherous waters of landkss 


hypothesis by examining the distribution of terraces 
in other parts of England. The terrace-surveyor will, 
for instance, have poor reward for his lal^urs by 
spying out the Cornish peninsula* and the Dartmoor 
plateau. But the Dorset Downs were terraced to an 
extent which must actually have produced larger har¬ 
vests than in Wiltshire itself. The lynchets arc also of 
great size, reaching (near Maiden Ncwtonl ninety 
feet long for the platforms and thirty feet high for the 
balks, and stretching eight deep for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. There arc literally mucs of terraces between 
Eggardun Camp, with its “ Neolithic *’ settlement and 
Cerne Abbas, where the famous Giant of the “ Bronze 
Age straddles the imposing front of the hillside with 
his uplifted club. 

Derbyshire and the Yorkshire Wolds, the Cots wolds, 
and the mining settlements to the east and west of 
them, the mining and residential areas of Westmor¬ 
land and Durham, reproduce the same features as 
those of Mendip and North Wiltshire. Areas such as 
die Whitby jet region, the Cheviots, and the Lake Dis- 


• N.B.—^Though there is a fine scries of stone-faced 
tertaces near Gurnard’s Head (Zennor) between St Ives 
and the Land’s End. Megaliths are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 
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^kt» on the other hand, combined their industrial and 
agricultural activities, and the nature of their soils 
was favourable to semi-isolated, self-supporting popu¬ 
lations. We have not, of course, rounded o£E the whole 
tally of terrace-distribution—^terracing, for instance, is 
profuse in the district of the Herefordshire Beacon, 
which afforded an additional link, besides the Cots- 
wolds, with Wales. 

But we think that the interplay, the duct we might 
almost call it, between the mining and agricultural 
settlements of megalithic England gains mstinctness 
from the geographical disposition of the lynchets and 
merits closer scrutiny than it has hitherto received. 
Of one thing we may be fairly certain. If these 
lynchets were a Western variant of the widespread 
terraced irrigation systems of the ancient worla, the 
motives for me intensive mcgalithic occupation of the 
Downs are made clearer. It takes more than flint¬ 
mining, more than a tenacious habit of hill-dwelling, 
and much more than a search for good pasturage to 
explain a cathedral-city of the scope of Avebury with 
all its annexes. The quintessential importance of agri¬ 
culture to an organized and laborious community is 
an explanation wide enough to cover even Avebury. 
And the agricultural ferment of megalithic England 
helps us towards the solution of another pr^lem 
which has much vexed the student of archaeology. 
That is the cause of the abundance of stone-chamber^ 
long barrows on the Cotswolds. The numerous ter¬ 
races of the same region aid us in determining the 
answer, and it must be remembered that thou^ the 
long barrows of the abundantly terraced Dorset Downs 
were, for some reason, much more rarely chambered 
(though dolmens still exist in Dorset), there were once 
many more of them in existence than there arc now. 

We can scarcely leave the problem of the terraces, 
very inadequately dealt with in archaeological records, 
witnout reforring to terraced irrigation as a peculiarity 
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of the very distinctive megiiithic cultiire in othar parts 
of die world. In the Fm East» for instance^ terracing 
(often by means of stone facing) occurs in America 
among me Pueblo Indians and the Mayas, and very im- 
pressively up the slopes of the Andes as a constituent 
of the fallen Empire of Peru. In the Pacific, it is to be 
found in Easter Island (in conjunction with stone 
images), in Hawaii (in conjunction with pyramids), in 
Fiji, New Zealand, various Melanesian island groups, 
in the Carolines, in Java, in the Philippines, and also 
in India. In all these examples the irrigated terrace is 
inseparable from the mcgalithic monument. The same 
organic relationship holds good of West and East 
Amca, Madagascar, and Arabia. We should not 
expect to find it in Babylonia, for the basin system of 
die Tigris and Euphrates differed from tnc canal 
system of the Nile, which has been suggested as the 
source of the terrace. Among the tremendous archaic 
mins of the Rhodesian gold-mines, one hundred and 
fifty sauarc miles of hills eaten into from base to 
crown DV terraces have been reported, and in conjunc¬ 
tion witn ** forts ” like our own Ba^csbury, only of 
stone. In Syria, Mount Lebanon was richly terraced, 
and the same is true of the hills of the Cyclades, which 
derived their stone-culture from Minoan Crete. It is 

y :n to the reader to decide whether these facts arc 
casual import or afford evidence of cultural con¬ 
tacts diat ultimately make a cultural whole of mega- 
Utfaic civilisation. 

CHAPTER V 
BURIALS 

Lt-Thb pATBENirr ow THE LoNo Barxow 
Aacif-TOiooT, which will be more and more widely 
sm^iuged as casdng an inctnsely signiiic^t light 
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upon the problems of modern life^ is in itself a cult of 
the dead. When the mind weighs the overpowering 
importance attached to the same cult by our mega- 
lithic ancestors, it is difficult to believe that their lives 
were occupied with anything else but death. The 
building of stone monuments was certainly inspired by 
the cult of the dead, while the depositing of such 
a variety of artefacts beside their bones argues a 
psvchical association between religion and industry 
which goes deeper than the constant geographical 
alliance between mines and megaliths. The passmg of 
the life of Osiris into the sprouting grain, and the 
innumerable supernatural significations of agriculture, 
suggest that corn-growing meant a great deal more to 
the ancients than a means of adjusting food supply to 
the demands of population. In Greece, according to 
Pausanias, the rites of Demctcr were celebrated within 
stone circles. Metals themselves were “ life-givers in 
the ancient East, and shared with many other sub¬ 
stances the power of prolonging existence both before 
and after death. 

But if a study of burial customs reveals something 
of the mentality of a civilization which preceded the 
Roman in Britain, it may be an equally valuable index 
finger to its source. And if we discover whence our 
mcgalithic colonists came, we shall know a vast deal 
more as to what manner of men they were. We shall 
be able to illuminate the obscurities of the origin of 
civilization itself far more scarchingly than by travel¬ 
ling the uplands of England alone and groping into 
its bowels. One school of opinion ttxlay maintains 
that the “ Neolithic ” and ‘^Bronze ” Ages evolved 
their own culture, partly through geographical 
stimulus, pardy through a psychological predisposidon 
to progress in a certain direcdon. Another makes the 
evoludon of the mc^lithic oilt indigenous to Western 
Europe, with its main centre in Spam. The megaliths 
of Western Europe were the foundation of the more 
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a ilex ardhiitectiire of thit tiaciom of the Eastern 
tierranean» a hazardous assumption in View of the 
fact that the Egyptians knew agriculture before 3400 
and that no competent authority would nowadays 
prelate Stonehenge beyond about 1300-1600 b.c. 

It is therefore interesting to note exactly contrary 
data appearing sporadically like outcr^s of rock from 
the latter theory. Thus No. 6 of the Ordnance Survey 
Papers dcscribw certain structural analogies between 
the chambered long barrows of the Cotswolds and the 
mastidia tombs of the Egyptian nobles, and draws the 
conclusion that the former were derivative from the 
latter. The British Museum Guide to the Antiquities 
of tie Bronze Age, again, describes three antnropo- 
morphic chalk drums excavated from a round barrow 
on Folkton Wold in Yorkshire as of iEgean inspira- 
tion« It points out that the butterfly on one of mese 
drums is also seen on gold roundels taken from the 
fatuous diaft-graves of Mycenae, which pre-Aga¬ 
memnon settlement was certainly a Bronze Age 
offshoot from Minoan Crete, which in its turn had 
very definite affinities with dynastic Egypt. Other 
forms of decoration m dicse drums, proceeds the 
British Museum Guide, recall those of the great 
tumulus of New Grange in Ireland, whose spirals 
were likewise degenerate iEgean, and of Gavr’inis in 
Brittany. ** Everything points to the transmission of 
that tnnucnce [ifegcan] to Brittany by way of Spain.” 
It Is proper to follow up these aumoritative signs and 
portents by summarizing Ac most recent evidence as 
to the evolution of the rock-cut tomb in its bearing 
upon Ac relations between Ac culture of Crete and 
Myi^nde and that of megaliAic England. 

The rock-cut tomb is a grave of certain definite 
ground-pliiis» dating from the first megaliAic period 
m Western Europe and found chiefly in Spain, France, 
and Portugal. One view contenA tnat it was natively 
from Ac natural grotto in which ”Neo- 
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littiic " remains have been revealed. Its opposite holds 
that it came from the East. But if the grotto be 
regarded as a local variant of the rock-cut tomb^ there 
is no essential disparity between the two views. The 
long barrow and the type of grave known as the 
“ passage dolmen ** (a dolmen with a stone tail) arc 
admitted to be two such variants, and the simplest 
explanation of the reason why they were set up above 
the ground instead of being cut into the bare rock is 
that the former process involved a less expenditure of 
labour in countries where tools were more britde and 

f irimitive and pioneers were less expert than in home- 
ands of the rock-cut tomb. The rock-cut tomb, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as the parent of the long 
barrow and the passage dolmen, and the rock-cut tomb 
adheres to the same general principles of structure in 
all the regions of Western Europe where it is found. 

The same is true of the rock-cut tombs of Crete 
about the epoch of the Middle Minoan and of Twelfth 
Dynasty Egypt (both circa aooo-1900 b.c.). The ground- 
plans of these various tombs from the Nile to the 
Marne differ in length and breadth and sometimes in 
shape, while those of Western Europe omit the apse 
attached to the main burial chamber in the Tomb of 
Amencmhct and those of the Middle Kingdom in 
Egypt and that of Isopata in Crete, though it is in- 
tri^ing to find this very apse appearing at the end of 
the chamber in the long barrow of Wellow or Stony 
Litdeton in Somerset. Otherwise the Egyptian design 
of passage—^forecourt with lateral transepts—shorter 
passage—main chamber is repeated in Crete, in 
Majorca, at Arles, and on the Marne, while the Egyp¬ 
tian portrait-statues in the transepts of the forecourt 
are replaced on the Marne by rude anthropomorphic 
figures in the same position. This last parallel, to¬ 
gether with the appearance of statue-menhirs,** or 
monoliths, very roughly carved into the caricature of 
the human figure in various parts of France, certainly 
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ilocs suggest tbit the unhewn monolithi is a degenerate 
idem of the stom image or carved obelisk. That 
would go some way towards explaining the persistent 
associations of the megaliths with the living dead, and 
the vast crop of legends relating to the petrifaction of 
human beings ancf the powers of stones to turn into 
men. In the East the portrait-statue actually was a 
living representative of the mummy, his viceroy to 
receive offerings. 

Tlic funerary offerings of the rock-cut tomb arc no 
less important than their structure. In France and 
Iboria (Palmclla, etc.) they consisted of votive axes of 
jadeite, gold ornaments, a pottery which seems to be 
an imitation of stone vessels, and pendants and beads 
made from callais, a substance very similar to tur¬ 
quoise. Ceremonial axes and gold were also deposited 
in the Cretan rock-cut tombs, where the stone vessels 
suggest originals of some of the pottery forms 
associated with the Western European rock<ut tomb. 

The Beaker of the earlier Bronze Age in England 
may well be another clue. Some archaeologists regard 
it as peculiar to a Beaker Folk," whose homeland 
was tne Rhine and Danube. But the relatively late 
Beakers of the “ Bronze Age " were not the first of 
their family to reach our islands; the former may 
indeed have been brought by a Continental folk from 
the Rhineland, though the Rhinelanders had received 
diem from the South. The prototypes seem to have 
developed in Iberia, and early Beakers, delightfully 
curved vessels in earthenware of tulip form, were 
carried northwards on the sea route to Brittany, where 
the “vase calidformc" lies abundant in megalithic 
ruins. Fragments of these same; vessels have been 
excavated from “ Neolithic " remains in four different 
places, and one of them was found in the West 
iCennct Barrow, once the finest specimen of long 
barrow in fiigland, and built within a mile of Ave¬ 
bury. The “^idformc" Beaker of Spain seems to 
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li&ve beta carried back iato Italy and thence trans- 
mitted into Central Europe, where a more massive 
form was distributed far and wide. This more angular 

Bronze A^’ Bwker is quite distinct from the 
earlier type. The origin of the Spanish Beaker has not 
yet been satisfactorily probed, but vessels with similar 
curves but of a more squat structure have been found 
in the Soanish limestone tombs, and these bear all the 
marks oi development from ^gean stone-work. 

The British Museum handbook (sec above), again, 
describes the decorative kinship between the motives 
of the Folkton Wold drums and those of New Grange 
and Gavr’inis. It is therefore interesting to record that 
an octopus, an abundant subject on the polychrome 
ware of Middle Minoan Crete and presumed to be one 
of the forms of the Great Momcr Goddess, also 
^pears on a stone of a Breton tumulus. New 
Grange itself has been described by the Director of 
Antiquities in the Dublin Museum as offering 
numerous points of resemblance with “ the Treasury 
of Atreus,’’ as one of the domed tumuli of Mycenae 
has been wrongly called. The shaft-^aves of Mycenae 
—which inherited the culture of Late or Bronze 
Age ** Crete—were surrounded by what are to all 
intents and purposes stone circles, except that the slabs 
were formed up in touching order, whereas the stones 
of the English circles arc divided. It has, however, 
been suggested by recent excavation that the stones of 
the Stonehenge outer circle, now disappeared, also 
made a continuous ring of stones touching one 
another. We have already pointed out earlier in the 
book tbat the postern to tne Lion Gate of Mycenae 
was a simple Trilithon, like those of Stonehenge. 

Wc must not omit to mention here the famous 
blue glaze beads (segmented and star-shaped) found 
in certain round barrows of Salisbury Plain, Cornwall, 
Sussex, and other mcgalithic coimties of South- 
Western ^gland. The unique attraction of these 
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hmk k twofold. Th^ m idoitkai in sh^ m 4 
odioof with oertaio Eg^man Eighteenth %iwttjr 
beads. Seoondly, these h^ds only lasted in Egypi 
between shoot 1400 and zaoo a.c.^ when Hatsh^sut» 
the queen whose voyage to Punt, the God-Land 
(Somaliland), was figured on the funerary monuments 
of the period, reign^ over Egypt. Tutankhamen and 
the heretic Akhnaton belong to the same epoch of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Professor 
Sayce contends that these beads, by their appearance 
on Salisbury Plain within barrows hard by Stone¬ 
henge, fix the date of the great sun temple at about 
1300 B.C. This is almost certainly a far more accurate 
dtate than were the wild and nebulous reckonings 
fashionable in former years, and is five hundred years 
later than the ** azimuth ** calculations of Sir Norman 


Lockyer. A fierce controversy has raged as to whether 
these beads were imported as trade articles or were 
nuuiufactured here by^ workmen in imitation of their 
Egyptian originals. The British Museum Guide ro* 
ferred to above. Sir Arthur Evans, and Mr. Ludovic 
Mann believe that they were locally made, not, Mr. 
Mann say^ of glass, but of paste by a highly skilled 
pro^s. The same type of segmented bead occurs in 
Late Minoan Crete and megalithic Spain. 

All these discoveries are of incalculable importance 
Wt merely as evidence, convincing or otherwise, of a 
odtural exploration of Western Europe by highly 
civilized peoples originally moving out of the Eastern 
Mbditerranean in search of profitable sources of 
wealth, but as at last, after decades of rather idle 


speculation, fastening down the hitherto elusive 
dironology of the first and second megalidiic ages in 


Britain to more or less definite periods of time. Un¬ 
duly simplified^ therefore, the script runs; Twelfth 
Dynasty Egypt, Middle Minoan Crete, “ Neolithic ” 
Spaini Fran^ and Britain. That is for Avebury and 
die long barrows. There follow Eighteenth Dynasty 
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E^pt, Late Miaoan Crete (centred in Mycena), 
Bronze Age ” Western Europe up to the break-up 
of the megalithic civilization by the first nomadic 
bands of Celtic warriors about looo b.c. We have, of 
course^ to reckon in hundreds of years, but a very 
rough estimate gives from 1800 or 1700 to 1400 or 
1300 B.c. for the period of Avebury and the long 
barrows, and from 1400 or 1300 b.c. to 1000 b.c. for 
the period of Stonehenge and its round barrows. 

Accepting for a moment the evidence here set forth 
(and it has never been dislocated), we have already 

g iven reasons for believing that the settlement of 
ritain was not due to commercial interchange, but 
was what we might call the effect of a colonial enter¬ 
prise undertaken oy small parties, households perhaps, 
with workmen, servants, skilled metal-hunters, fabri¬ 
cators and the like, and men of privileged rank. A 
good example of the ancient method of prospecting 
new lands 1$ supplied by the record of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty Prince Hepzcfa, who departed from his home 
in E^pt to exploit the Nubian mines, taking with 
him his entire household. The same kind of trans¬ 
plantation may well have occurred between Spain and 
Britain as between Crete or Mycenae and Spain. And 
in modern times there are innumerable parallels in the 
opening up of Australia, Canada, Alaska, and other 
remoter parts of the earth. In all cases, ancient or 
modern, the consequent setdements build up a culture 
of their own, reminiscent of, but on a lower plane of 
achievement than that of, their homelands. Thus the 
rock-cut tomb declines into the long barrow or passa^ 
dolmen, the carved pillar into the unhewn monolim, 
the copper chisel into the flint or stone celt, the walled 
town into the earthwork, the original text into the 
provincial paraphrase. It is not a view which all 
readers will accept, but it is one which, besides un¬ 
winding a story full of colour, movement, and 
romance, docs make sense out of confusion* 
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Ijict m return to a final cnnaideratioii of the evidenoe. 
Fdr the extension of the first megalithk colonization 
westward it is mainly concerned, nrst, with the racial 
Iberian type (pure Mediterranean and so Egyptian), 
the beehive huts of Dartmoor and Portland resembling 
those of the Egyptian miners in Sinai, and with the 
structural affinities between the rock<ut tomb north 
and south of the Eastern Mediterranean and the long 
barrow of English soil. Funerary objects are largely 
absent from me long barrows, but they occur in 
French and Spanish tombs of the same general pattern 
and of the same period, while similar thougn finer 
objects of similar materials appear in similar though 
more highly finished tombs in Crete during the Age 
of die Palaces (Minoan II.), something later than 
aooo B.c. and in the Middle Kingdom, of Egypt at 
much the same time when very dose relations with 
maritime Crete were in being. 

In the second megalithic extension westward to 
Britain, burial offerings were more numerous, Iftr the 
reason, as we have suggested, that the native products 
were no longer to me same extent exported. Seg¬ 
mented beads, the Folkton Wold decorative drums, 
die Beaker once more, a disc of red amber cased in 
gold resembling one found in the Late Minoan Tomb 
of die Double Axes, the bronze dagger itself whose 
£gean prototype has also been noted, the spiral 
motive, the stone circle, the purple dye industry, the 
Trilithon—these and other elements of the second 
mepJithic culture carry the thoi^hts of the open- 
minded detective to Mycenae and Late Minoan Crete 
before it was overwhelmed by the Dorians, kinsmen- 
tn-arms of those very Goidels and Brythons who 
destroyed the civilization of Albion and gave her a 
new name in the process. Whether the second mega- 
Uthic wavt reached England bv way of Spain, like die 
first, or via the Danube is only a scconaary point It 
started from die Mediterranean. It is curiously inter- 
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esting that these two megalithic waves of compara* 
tively peaceful expansion in search of metals corre¬ 
sponded with an outburst of energy both in the iEgean 
and on the Nile, while in both periods the intercourse 
between Crete and Egypt was more intense than at 
other times. Sir Arthur Evans’s famous Palace of 
Minos (vol. i.) makes this quite clear. 

If these cultural affinities are to bear their due 
weight, they should have been the product of a par¬ 
ticular demand supplying a particular energy at a 
specific time. A consultation of a standard authority 
like Montclius possesses us of the knowledge that tin, 
which with copper was the constituent of bronze, did 
not come into household use in Egypt until the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and in Crete until the Middle 
Minoan period (circa 2000 b.c.), thoi^h it had been 
valued in Egypt as early back as the Fourth Dynasty. 
The Middle Minoan Age was also remarkable for a 
profusion of silver vessds, and we have suggested in 
the last chapter that silver was extracted from lead 
long before the Romans exploited the Mendip lead- 
mines. Tin and silver, that is to say, came into common 
use in the Eastern Mediterranean at the very time 
ffiat monuments, offering certain fundamental parallels 
widi those of the Nile and the iEgcan, were raised in 
the neighbourhood of the lead- and tin-mines of 
Britain. More conservative readers are, of course, fully 
entitled to regard this coincidence as purely accidental. 
At the same time, if this be so, the more old-fashioned 
view has to explain the presence of a pair of tin 
buttons with the primary interment of one of the 
rock-cut tombs of the Western Mediterranean sea¬ 
board. In the common use of tin during the second 
millennium b.c. in Crete and Egypt, we have, perhaps, 
found the explanation why metals were absent from 
the graves of a people who betray other signs of 
having been fully acquainted with them. 

We have already suggested that the reason for the 
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dt the Engtkh milting areds l>y the m^ga- 
Itebie Ifaertans wat l^e tin, gold, cop|)er, and diver to 
bo extractod from diem, or, in die case of gold, to be 
vimAied out of tbe rivers. TIm; absence of tnese metals 
from ilie diaracteristic remains of this people in 
fingland may well be evidence the very reverse of the 
vemia usually given. So far from bema imorant of 
sudi metals, the Iberians may have valued them so 
hi|^ly that they sent them back along the road whence 
they themselves had originally ventured. New ideas 
have always won very slow acceptance, especially when 
research and knowledge have become stereotype, and 
we must not reject the diought diat the ancient Cretans 
mid Egyptians once used the tin and silver wrung 
bmx me bowels of Bodmin and Mendip, merely 
because it is unfamiliar to us. An open mind to the 
uwiteries of the past is of equal value with the power 
of dassifying its objects, and the arbitrary clash 
between die two means heavy losses to science and 
history. The reader, we repeat, must form his own 
conclusions, but if he accept this view we have ex¬ 
pounded, he must be prepmed to abandon (together 
with many cherished assumptions based on the hypo* 
thesis of the independent progress of nations out of 
savagery) the terms ** Neolithic *' and “ Bronze Age 
for the two divisions of the megalithic epoch in 
Britain, and adopt one which covers the fact both 
peikxls knew bronze. 


II.~Thi Mount of SruiuaY 

Trom the foregoing pages the reader has, perhaps, 
gathered diaf there were only two types of buna! 
mound in England^^die long barrow, with or with- 
qui a passage and chamber of stone blocks, and the 
round barrow, widi or without a dst But the cult of 
Ac dead was turn deep a preoccupation wiA the 
dwellcti in megatidiic England for Aem to have bcaai 
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content with these only. We have already pointed out 
the possibility of a funcrarv design for the stone 
circle, as Sir Arthur Evans nas suggested for Stone^ 
l^nge, and it is fairly certain thatljarrow and stone 
circle had mystic converse the one with the other. But 
there is yet another type of funerary monument occur^ 
ring in megalithic England, to which very scant atten¬ 
tion has been paid by archaeologists. That is the cone^ 
barrow, of wnich the sacred mount of Silbury, shout 
twelve hundred yards from Avebury, is by far the 
most illustrious example, not only in England, but in 
all Europe. 

Silbury is a pyramid of chalk rubble which the 
eightccnttKcntury antiquary Stukelcy called “ the 
most magnificent mausoleum in the world, without 
excepting the Egyptian pyramids.*’ That is extrava¬ 
gant for it is a little less than one-third the height of 
me Great Pyramid of Cheops at Gizch, built m the 
Fourth Dynasty. But with a base of five acres, a 
truncated top of iro feet, and a height of 130 feet, it 
remains, apart from its graciousness of line, the most 
imposing monument raised in England previous to 
the Norman Castle, and a rare triDuie to the large 
conceptions of the megalithic civilization. It is not 
merely a cone-barrow; it is a pyramidal hill, and a 
community which has the ability to make hills has m 
be taken seriously. It is odd that no archaeological 
record describes this vast structure as a pyramid, since 
that was its common name fifty years ago, and no 
other term adequately fits its appearance. There is jpo 
need to labour the point that if Silbury be what it 
looks, it presumably bears something of the same 
relation to the Egyptian pyramid as docs the long 
barrow to the rock<ut tomb. The Egyptian pyramid 
was, of course, built of beautifully fitting stone olocks, 
and we have given other instances of earthwork as a 
substitute for, or degradation of, stonework* A similar 
process of degradation occurred among the pyramids 
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dt Egfpt themselves, both in size afid the replacement 
of a rtihble and sand core for the limestone mock. But 
die Egyptian parallel with Silbury is very much more 
exciting when we consider what tne Egyptian pyramid 
was for. It Was the divine house of tne Sons of the 
Sun alone, of diose Pharaohs who in death were 
gadiered into the life of their father, the solar lord 
of the universe/* The relations of Silbury to sun- 
measurement have, like those of Stonehenge, been 
observed by archaeologists. It has not, however, been 
propounded before, except by Stukelcy, that Silbury 
may well have been the proud and prodigious fane of 
the first king or kings of Avebury, which we have 
called the first capital of England, and so the nucleus 
of English civilization. Did the men of Avebury, with 
their intensive worship of the dead, also believe that 
their kings ascended the golden stairs and lived for 
ever in the sky-world? It is at least improbable on 
die face of it that a mausoleum of the pomp of Silbury 
could have been built by a peculation of shepherds 
assembled cm the Marlborough Downs to pasture their 
flocks. In England, in any case, the pastoral nomad 
evidendy did nof precede the setded agriculturist, as is 
too reaaily assumed was the sequence of culture in 
mher countries. 

It i^ at any rate, important to examine what 
^ associations, other than tradidonal, Silbury has with 
Avd^ury, apart from the fact that the meridian line 
from Silbury runs direedy through the great temple. 
The fact that the villagers of Avebury were wont to 
assemble on Silbury for ceremonial occasions may be 
an index to a structural relationship between them, 
now obliterated. At the beginning of last century the 
famous antiquary, Sir Ridiard Colt Hoare, whose 
Antiquities of Wiltshire contains a fine engraving of 
Silbury, wrote: ** I think there can be no doubt that 
Silbury was one of the component parts of the grand 
lemple at Abury . » • its position opposite to the 
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lemple and nearly in the centre between the two 
avenues seems in some degree to warrant this suppo¬ 
sition.** Lord Avebury said much the same. We arc 
not sure whether this second megalithic avenue ever 
existed, even though both Stukefey and Colt Hoarc 
vouched for it; but Silbury was built between the 
avenue of monoliths (a few of which still survive) 
leading from the Avebury circles to those of Overton 
Hill and the Beckhampton Long Stone Cove, whither 
the hypothetical second avenue was presumed to run. 
Moreover, a fosse, now hlled in, with an embankment 
on cither side of it, once gave access to Silbury, where¬ 
from we do not know, and a circle of stones similar 
to that which once surrounded the West Kcnnct Long 
Barrow (a “ pcristalith **), a few hundred yards farther 
away to the south of Avebury, encompassed the holy 
mount. Thus Silbury lay between the Overton Circles, 
the East and West Kcnnct Long Barrows, the Beck¬ 
hampton Cove, and Avebury itself. Thus it may fairly 
be claimed as an integral part of the megalithic com¬ 
plex that once made 3 ic Marlborough Downs a place 
of awe and enchantment, and a Mecca or god-habita¬ 
tion to which many a flint-knapper, gold-washer, lead- 
worker, seaman and farmer and pearl-fisher must have 
made pilmrimage from moor and down, river and 
harbour. There he watched the agricultural ceremonies 
within the circles, or celebrated the death and resur¬ 
rection of some notable who had vigorously oppressed 
his brethren in life, or made intercession to the stones 
for his wife to bear toilers and his terraces good crops. 
And it may have been that in those circles were 
formed the prototypes of those elaborate religious 
dances of litc and death and the seasons, whose 
descendants arc jigged for our secular pleasure by the 
English Folk Dance Society of to-day. Those silent 
stones tell us how bitter and apnizing is the struggle 
of a new order to replace the old. 

It is interesting that so tnany long barrows were 
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grouped in vicinity of SiJbury (aa tbe 
wa« grouped about the royal pyramid in Egypc)» 
for diat ia a furdier indication that Silbury was con- 
tempor^ witjh the first megalithic phase. The five 
excavations of the mount since the eighteendi century 
disclosed the customary flints and deerhorn pi< 3 a 
characteristic of both megalithic periods. The burial 
of a horse with a Celtic iron bit and bridle near the 
top of Silbury shows conclusively that the Celts, as 
they so often did, were using a traditionally holy 

S ave^ite for their own dead, while the deflectian of 
e Roman road to avoid this towering tumulus diows 
it to be presRoman. It must therefore have been raised 
b)r the nig Stone men, and its imposing si^ together 
with its geographical-cum-symbolic relationship to 
Avdbury and me long barrows suggests that the Wilt¬ 
shire Downs knew Silbury long before they were 
hummocked with round barrows. 

But there is another indirect due to period in the 
mice existence of a number of other and smaller cone- 
barrows scattered over the megalithic counties and 
the majority of them long disappeared. The principal 
one is the great cone (6o feet high), known of old as 
Merlin's Mount and situated in the grounds of Marl¬ 
borough College, also on the bank of the Kennet. The 
excavations revealed the same type of implement 
within both mausolca, and other similarities make it 
highly prdiablc that the one was coeval with the 
other. Another famous one covered a dolmen of the 
saim^ type as Kit’s Coty House on the North Downs 
in Rent, and occurs in the lead-mining area of Dcrby- 
shiit. Authorities are uncertain whetner its date was 
M^lithic I. or very early Megalithic II. Yet another 
(G^ Hill Barretw, also in Derbyshire) is an annexe, 
connected by an earthen rampart to the stone circles 
of Afto Lowe. As Arbor Lowe, as we have already 
desaibed, is fractically a miniature of Avebury, this 
if fnither and strong evidence of the integral rela- 
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tkid^hip betw^ Silbury $nd Avd>nry and so of their 
contemporaneity* The earthen rampart, connecting 
litde pyramid with little temple in Derbyshire, is 
Mainly a substitute for the stone avenue of Avebury* 
The numerous and handsome funerary deposits in Gib 
Hill Barrow, again, are either late Megalithic I. or 
early Megalithic IL 

It is hardly surprising, with these examples before 
us, that Colt Hoare described Avebury as “ the work 
of a whole nation.” Nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate the interlinkage between the industrial 
districts of the limestone and the agricultural and resi« 
dential ones of the Downs. The other cone-barrows, 
still existing or recorded, were all unmistakably 
Megalithic 11 ., a remarkable affidavit in itself to the 
continuity prevailing between the two periods, in spite 
of the racial divergence between longhead and round- 
head. The dispersion of these cone-barrows through 
various counties entitles us to consider them as in¬ 
spired by Silbury, the greatest and the earliest of 
them. No serious student could contend that the 
monuments of Derbyshire preceded those of Avebury, 
or that Silbury was evolv^ from Gib Hill Barrow. 
The parent pyramid of all the cone-barrows was, 
therefore, great Silbury. 

in. —^The High Places and Rites of the 
Dead 

A strong illumination upon the relationship between 
the three eras of pre-Roman Britain—I am excluding 
for convenience the traces of prc-mcgalithic culture in 
this counti7—arc the two methods of disposing of 
the dead. The invariable practice of the Iberians was 
the inhumation of the dead, whereas in the round 
barrows the conventions both of inhumation and 
cremation were followed. It becomes important, there- 
^c, to determine the date when the ntc of burning 
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tlie was introduced into England. According to 
tile British Museum authcurities^ cremation and the 
crematory urn in which the ashes were deposited did 
not appear in England before looo a.c. This is a very 
valusmte index to a difEerentiation of periods, and so 
to the study of English civilization as a whole previous 
to our absorption in the Roman Empire. If cremation 
was unknown in Britain before looo b.c., its replace¬ 
ment of the older burial custom exactly coincides with 
that of the megalithic culture by the Celtic. Now, 
though cremation is, in fact, a direct contradiction of 
inhumation, there is some ground for believing that 
it grew out of its predecessor. Otherwise it would 
indeed be difficult to explain why offerings were still 
deposited with the burnt body as they had been with 
the buried, if there were not a linkage of theory 
between the two rituals. The provision of food, 
amulets, and other accompaniments of the after-life 
survived in a mactice which denied all logic and 
meaning to it. The inference, therefore, is mat the 
Celts imierited from the megalithic peoples they con¬ 
quered and enthralled vestigial relics of culture which 
had lost their original significance and applicability. 
We shall sec in me next chapter that this is a just 
inference. 

On the other hand, the probability that both the 
megalithic peoples who preceded the Celtic tribes in 
Britain practised inhumation is further warranty of 
their cultural interd^ndencc. But there is a dis¬ 
tinction between the forms of burial in each phase of 
the megalithic culture which merits much stron^r 
attention than it has received. In certain long barrows 
of Wiltshire, the Cotswolds, and Yorkshire, me bodies 
showed signs of a kind of ritual breaking of the ^ncs, 
and ai a removal of them after death to another place 
of sepulture before the remains were transferred to 
the oarrows. In the process of transference the 
skclemns were refitted with a decidedly amateurish 
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kfiowled^ of correct anatomical adjustment. Canon 
Grccnwell (British Barrows) was more intrigued by 
these mystery burials than his fellow-workers of a 
later date have allowed themselves to be, and pro¬ 
pounded a very ingenious theory as to the reason foT 
this apparent maltreatment of die bones. The bodies 
were not cremated because the calcining of the bones 
was only partial, and they were, besides, primary 
Iberian interments. Neither were the remains the 
debris of cannibal feasts, partly because of the refitting 
and partly because the fractures were “ the result of 
pressure upon bones which had undergone, whilst 
covered up, the action of fire.” There was no evidence 
of any violent manhandling of the bodies. Therefore 
this careful authority conjectured that the bodies “ may 
previously have been kept in another place of deposit,** 
where they were smoked and also very possibly had 
the flesh removed. 

Now, if we turn to other parts of the world, 
especially the Far East, we arc acquainted with the 
fact that this very process was followed with varia¬ 
tions among peoples who practised a crude form of 
mummification. In Torres Strait, for instance, an un¬ 
intelligent imitation of the peculiar embalming tech¬ 
nique of the Twenty-First Dynasty in Egypt was 
carried out by Islanders who copied the details with¬ 
out understanding their raison d*itrc and in a climate 
particularly unfavourable to the preservation of the 
body. In other places, smoking, skin removal, re¬ 
fitting the skeletal parts and withdrawal of the body 
for a long or short period in native houses before final 
burial were, in many cases up to quite recently, a 
familiar procedure in the cult of the dead. The sug¬ 
gestion that these Iberian skeletons of our long barrows 
may have been treated in the same manner, particu¬ 
larly in a civilization whose psychology was the direct 
opposite of Blake’s “ drive your plough over the bones 
or the dead,” acquires added force from the fact that 
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(tee bodik$ tee tea found in one of the rocteut 
tombs of Iberia wkioh tee been described as almost 
mnminified** If our rocgaUthk culture did indeed 
come originally from the Eastern Mediterranean^ we 
have the certain information that the high dead of 
Mycense as well as of Egypt were embalmed in the 
shaft'graves;*" while the Cretans placed models of 
mummies in their rock-cut tombs. Our conjecture 
does at least provide an alternative explanation for 
the condtrion of these so quaintly dispo^d bodies in 
certain long barrows, other than the crude one of 
cannibalism and the untenable one of cremation. The 
reader has to consider whether a degeneration of a 
very complicated technique in a distant land fits the 
facte. 

We will end this chapter with a brief survey of the 
distribution of the long barrows, to the extent that we 
have failed to deal with it in the previous chapter on 
mining. Round barrows, being much more abundant 
than tong, and more haphazardly and carelessly 
grouped, do not offer such facilities lor inference. 

One thing that will immediately strike the tong 
barrow hunter, especially on the Downs, is the amaz¬ 
ing eye for landscape, for perspective, for scenario, for 
tomb-planning possessed by tnese ancient sextons of 
our tet civilization. The tong barrow, with its 
straight back, its fuller eastern end, and its peculiar 
appearance of something crouching, is in iteell beauti¬ 
fully appropriate to the linear harmonies of Down- 
laoa, more so than the round barrow, which is a 
pkatetly humpy excrescence rather than a rhythm. 
And nearly all the Downland long barrows are so 
posed that you can see them as well as they can see 
you. It almost seems as though they were raised for 
the ostensible purpose of the living keeping them in 
perpetual memorial and of the dead within them find^ 
mg a repose and benediction in the sweeping lines and 
curves, the coloured designs of tossing trees and 
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dappled fields, which should console them for an 
immortality that was lonely, and for hearing as in a 
trance of remoteness the busy hum of their mllows in 
life. It is probable, at any rate, that the barrows were 
set up in the high places because of the commerce 
between sky and earth conceived in the religious 
beliefs of these far-travelled men. The megalithic 
cul^ire, as its settlements declare with an almost 
unanimous voice, revered, however prosaically, the 
godhead of the heights. 

The interplay between chalk, granite, and limestone 
is brought strongly to our notice by the different styles 
of the long barrows on their respective soils. This may 
partly be due to the greater adaptability of materials 
on the chalk. But this cannot be the whole reason for 
the richer accomplishment of form in the Downland 
barrows, pardy because the megalithic chambers of the 
Downland long barrows are usually finer, larger, and 
better finished, and pardy because the long barrows of 
the industrial districts arc so frequently shapeless and 
asymmetrical. Nearly all the larger long barrows, 
again, arc situated on the chalk, while the majority of 
the industrial long barrows arc chambered. But at 
Avebury, in the West Kcnnct Long Barrow, this form 
of Iberian grave reaches its apogee in style, in size, in 
elaboration, and in the careful architecture and im¬ 
pressiveness of its stone chamber, now broken up. 
This is still further evidence for Avebury as the brain 
and nerve-centre of the earlier megalithic England, 
and if we can look upon Derbyshire, Somerset, Corn¬ 
wall, and other counties as the Manchester and Brad¬ 
ford of the megalithic era, it is fairly certain that the 
Downs were its hearth and home and shrine. 


3 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE THREE AGES 
I,— The Great Change 

Strictly speaking, there were of course not three but 
four main cultures in Britain which preceded the 
Roman occupation—the palaeolithic, the first mega- 
lithic, the second mcgalithic, and the Celtic—while 
the first (which was of very long duration) and the 
last have been conveniently sub-divided into periods 
^ illustrating their material characteristics. But for the 
purposes of this book, we shall not mislead the reader 
if we observe the three lines of strata in civilized 
Britain we have already laud down. These, as we have 
seen, do in effect merge into two, the mcgalithic and 
the Celtic, since the distinctions between Mcgalithic I. 
and Mcgalithic II. arc secondary and in no sense 
radical. Let us devote this chapter to placing these 
temporal and cultural differentiations upon as broad, 
simple, but, at the same time, sharply denned a basis as 
we can. 

A vast literature has been written round the subject 
of the relations between the late palaeolithic and early 
tnegalithic cultures, in which the diversity of opinion 
as such that one’s bearings arc lost in obscurities, per¬ 
plexities, and animosities. Was there a continuity be¬ 
tween them? Was there a break? Did the one culture 
evolve into the other by the medium of a great lapse 
of time, or were the stations of the palaeolithic hunters 
and fishers “ invaded ” by a new “ race,” introducing 
a new mode of living? Was the change a revolu¬ 
tionary one, or did it mean litdc more tnan the dis¬ 
covery of grinding and polishing stone? Did the 
** reindeer ” men of the Old Stone Age go north after 
the retreating herds, or were they exterminated by the 
newcomers, or did they mingle with them? Why were 
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some pathxolithic stations deserted and others occupied 
in successive layers of Old Stone and New Stone Age 
deposits? And what aeons of time crawled across the 
face of Western Europe between the displacement of 
the one culture by the other? 

We think, however, that if the reader will keep his 
eye upon the object, as Wordsworth counselled, he will 
avoid falling into a frenzy of speculation. For there 
are a few elementary categories which hold firm in 
this impingement and confusion of cloudy worlds. 
We are pretty certain, that is to say, of what the one 
culture did perform and of what the other did not. 
Palaeolithic man did not spin and weave; he had no 
use for metals; he did not'cultivate the soil; he had 
not domesticated animals; he reared no tombs for 
notables, who did not exist; he attached no value to 
building in stone; he made no artificial dwellings, and, 
with the pvidence before us of modern primitive tribes 
whose records have been collected, he possessed no 
division of classes or social organization, or formal 
authority, or ambition, or religious sanctions to rob, 
murder, exploit or enslave his fellows. So far as we can 
gather, organized warfare, as an absorbing occupation 
for men, did not seriously develop in Western Europe 
before the last millennium b.c., when the waves of 
Celtic invasion and intertribal conflict crumbled the 
stability of the megalithic period. Except, then, for the 
fact that “ Neolithic man was a colonist who came 
in peace, he had to his credit and discredit every one 
of the achievements we have mentioned as unknown 
to and undesired by palaeolithic man. Even if we ex¬ 
clude metals, which, as we have tried to show, there 
is no just reason to exclude, the distinction between 
the Old Stone Age and the New obviously goes far 
beyond what is indicated by this confusing nomencla¬ 
ture, and heavily underlines the verdict of the British 
Museum Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age 
that “we suddenly find a diffcre/?t culture, and 
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MSmmt kkdi® of impltmeacs, ail indicating a diffmiit 
imy of life/’ The importance of this sentence lies in 
the ** suddenly/’ In the one province of time we find 
nothing of this organization, none of these arts and 
crafts, no trace of these civilized prepossessions: in the 
next, there they ail are. 

S^e writers have made play with what they call 
the transitionary cultures between the palaeolithic and 
the megalithic time-punctuations—the Tardenoisian, 
Azilian, and Maglemosian. But, as Mr. Gordon 
Childe has conclusively shown, this cpipalaeolithic 
period is in no sense a bridge •or even a ford between 
Old Stone Age ignorance and New Stone Age know¬ 
ledge. It had lost the magnificent art of me Cave- 
Dwellers; it had acquired certain geometrical symbols 
amd had domesticated the dog. But these elements do 
not serve as an introduction to civilization; they rather 
indicate a falling-olf, a weakening in the capabilities 
and preoccupations of palaeolithic man. On the one 
hand, we arc unable to detect any premonitory 
symptoms of, or tentative advances towards, a civilized 
existence in palaeolithic man; on the otlier, there is no 
sign whatever of any experimental stage in the prin- 
cmal functions and industries of megalithic man in 
Western Europe. He arrived there full-fledged in his 
own peculiar arts of civilization. The batrows and 
circles were set up as institutional fixtures and accord¬ 
ing to a routine of religious tradition; there was no 
preliminary novitiate in stonework, agriculture, sun- 
cult, or burial rites. Whatever this concealed back¬ 
ground, it is certainly not to be found in the cultus of 
me troglodytes of Spain, France, and England, whom 
the ancient mariners discovered in some of their 
stations. In die recent remarkable finds at Glozcl, for 
instance, apparently Magdalcnian (the concluding 
chapter of the Old Stone Age proper) carving was 
excavated in association with cnaractcristic Minoan 
and “Neolithic” objects. 
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But die cultural differcntiatioiis between palaeolithic 
and megalithic are so abrupt, so primary and far- 
reaching, that we are endued to classify them as 
representing the cleavage between primitive and 
civilized man. We have to travel not below the 
ground but along it, from West to East as we have 
suggested, before the true paternity of the megalithic 
culture can be established. It is a very striking fact, 
one, too, that is not disputed, to whatever extent its 
significance has been missed, that it is only in ancient 
Egypt that any genuine continuity, any graduated 
transition between the primitive and die civilized 
(viz, grain-and-mctal-using, stone-building, etc.) com¬ 
munity has been revealed. Before the second millennium 
B.C., England was inhabitated by careless, peaceful 
child-men, who fished and hunted in small groups in 
the Kentish, East Anglian, Derbyshire, Somerset, 
Devonian extensions of the larger palaeolithic stations 
in France and Spain, whence tney wandered, perhaps 
along the banks of the great rivers, over the terra 
firma of the English Channel. But after the second 
millennium b.c., came men in ships from lands already 
deep in knowledge of good and evil, the rulers and 
the ruled, and all woven into that strict web of thought 
and action which stretched from earth to heaven and 
from the living to the dead. It was these men who 
laid the foundation stones of the English nation, and 
it is their works we contemplate to this day among 
the green rollers of the Downs. 


II.— ^The Rise and Fall of the Megalith- 
Builders 

We have already spent so much time allusively 
travelling between the men of the round barrows and 
the long that there is no need to devote much more to 
stressing the cultural continuity between them. Wc 
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hmt given tile evidence for their common derivation 
from two distinctive phases of high civilization in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Both peoples settled in the 
same areas; both were workers in stone, flint, and 
earth; both, as we have maintained, were seekers after 
metals, and both were obsessed with the cult of the 
dead. Since it would be tedious to recapimlate the 
further resemblances between them, we arc able to turn 
to the evidences of discontinuity, of which archaeology 
has made the utmost, just as it has tended, in spite of 
violent contrary winds of opinion, to make the least 
of the hiatus between palaeolithic and megalithic. But, 
discarding theory, there is only one primary division 
between Mcgalitnic 1 . and Megalithic IL, and that lies 
in the shape of skull. The Tong barrow men were 
Mediterranean longheads and the round barrow were 
Alpine or Armcnoid roundheads. If this were an un¬ 
qualified fact, it would surely indicate the triviality of 
raciad in compaurison with cultural factors. Whether 
the heads of these two people were broad or long, 
the problem itself is as broad as it is long, for much the 
same kind of thought came out of them both. But the 
fact needs to be qualified, since, though no roundhead 
was buried in a long barrow, longheads have fre¬ 
quently been dug out of the round barrows, while other 
round barrow interments show an intermingling of 
cranial types. The same blending occurred in Crete 
and Mycenae. Craniology cannot, therefore, exercise so 
dominant a voice in the reconstruction of the past as 
it has been too zealous to raise. 

What then, we may ask, is the valid distinction 
between the two periods, the one that entides us to 
write Megalithic IL after Megalithic L, as we wVitc 
Georgian after Victorian, Stuart after Tudor? A 
circular mound replacing a long one, a stone box a 
stone chamber, a Stonehenge an Avebury, is hardly 
any more discriminating man a ** bracnycephalic 
head replacing a ** dolichocephalic.” Even tne new 
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form of the Stonehenge “ Trilithons ” was not so very 
new when juxtaposed with the dolmen* 

We cannot but believe that the real issue was a 
stylistic and psychological one, one probably embracing 
social and political conditions. If the ruder mcgalithic 
monuments of Western Europe do indeed represent a 
cultural degradation from the more refined and com¬ 
plex architecture of the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
similar process was at work as between the two ages 
of the megaliths. Stonehenge is plainly a more refined, 
more sophisticated temple than Avebury. Still more 
obviously is it a lesser structure, and that is true of 
all the characteristic monuments of the second epoch 
in comparison with those of the first. The roundheads 
were not such liberal and large-minded builders as the 
longheads. Their eye for style was not so generous, 
their concepts were meaner, meir labours less exacting, 
and their outlook on life was, it is not too fanciful to 
suggest, more cramped. They knew more about things, 
no doubt, but they subscribed less to the great canon 
of Blake’s that exuberance is beauty ” than their 
predecessors, the founders of English civilization. Be 
that as it may, this is the impression their works 
convey. Lord Olivier, in a letter to The Times of 
September last, has jusdy pointed out the error we are 
all too liable to make in judging a civilization by its 
implements. We are not justified in assuming that one 
civilization is more advanced than its predecessor, 
simply because its tools are less crude and its 
mechanical knowledge is greater. For, by such 
standards, the mechanic of to-day is more “ advanced *’ 
than Archimedes. •• 

We cannot, of course, be dogmatically certain that 
the round barrow men did not invade and dispossess 
the great builders of Avebury, Silbury, and the long 
barrows. The reader may, if nc will, explain the great 
earthworks as defences of secondary importance, con-* 
structed by the new roundheaded overlords of Britain 
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iftgailist revolt on the part of their disinherited hrediren 
in culture. But a close comparative scrutiny of the 
succession of Megalithic IL to Megalithic 1 . cannot but 
ratify the considered judgment of Professor M’Kcrry 
that ** there is no proof of any break or gap or cata* 
clysm but only of continuous changes.” If those 
changes were originally accomplished by violence, con¬ 
flict must have been sporadic and casual, a tea-cup 
warfare compared with the organized military raids 
and the consequent idealization of the warrior for 
which the Celtic plunderers were responsible. Ail we 
can definitely say is that warfare between ” Neolithic ” 
and Celtic times was a slowly cumulative development, 
and that the Broadheads occupy a transitionary place 
in the growth of warlike habits between the “ Neo¬ 
lithic” religionist and the Celtic battle hero. What 
Pennington {Barrows and Bone Capes of Derbyshire) 
remarked so wisely of his particular county—” In 
Derbyshire, no such wave of destruction seems to have 
swept over the land. No traces of any break between 
the Neolithic and Bronze times occur; and, if it did 
occur, we must suppose that both conquerors and con¬ 
quered were of similar races, possessing similar 
customs ”—^applies with equal validity to the rest of 
megalithic England. A consultation of the Deyizes 
Museum Catmogue of Wiltshire Antiquities, apart 
from all other evidences, reveals a paucity of genuine 
weapons of war, in comparison with those of the Celtic 
period, which should be a chastening corrective to 
writers who arc too prone to reconstitute prehistory 
upon a quaking foundation of military generalizations. 

No such doubt confronts us when we run on to the 
Celtic period of the late ” Bronze Age ” and early 
Iron Age in the last millennium b.c. These men were 
swift-moving warriors, and they broke up the mcjga- 
lithic invfltzation of Britain, as their kinsmen did that 
e{ and Mlnoan Crete. 
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III.— ^The Celtic Decadence 

The reader may complain that he has heard little 
enough of the Celtic dominion of our country in a 
book which professes to survey pre-Roman Britain. 
The reason is that the significance of the Celtic im¬ 
pression upon Britain is trifling when compared with 
that of the mcgalithic. The Celts were deficient in 
constructive works, not because they were less intelli¬ 
gent than their predecessors, but for the very simple 
reason that their energies were diverted into a different 
channel. Their mission was primarily a destructive 
one, and we observe in consequence a far steeper 
decline in cultural achievement than is apparent as te- 
tween the first and second megalithic eras. Stone¬ 
working fell into desuetude; the Celtic crematory urn 
is much coarser and of more careless workmanship 
than the “ Beaker ” is, while the Celtic barrow is not 
only far less abundant than the round barrow of the 
earlier period but hardly ever more than a mere 
dwarfed mound. Their system of cultivation was mean 
and sparsely distributed in comparison with the patient 
labour of the terraces. 

So much is a commonplace of historical research, 
though the assumption that each successive phase of 
culture registers a more progressive evolution of 
civilized life stultifies the conclusions that arc to be 
drawn from the cultural actualities of the Iron Age in 
Britain. The Celts were undoubtedly more profcicnt 
in the use of metals than were their precursors; they 
extended the employment of iron from an ornamental 
to an industrial and military service, and they de¬ 
veloped such crafts as enamels and others. But they 
were not miners like the Iberians and Roundheads, 
while in every other respect their civilization betrays 
a relapse into barbarism, and the visible traces of their 
occupation arc abruptly less imposing and less 
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abundant than those of the mcgalithic peoples. Their 
achievements were principally within the sphere of 
arms, and it is to them diat the evolution of the bronze 
leaf-shaped sword from the bronze dagger was due. 
The reasons for this pronounced decadence of culture 
must surely be sought in the chandng social and 
political conditions of the times, and the development 
of warfare must unquestionably have exercised a direct 
influence upon these manifestations of cultural losses. 
Once again we are impressed with the predominance 
of cultural over racial factors in the sequences of 
historical phenomena. We have, therefore, to inquire 
into the conditions of the relationship, if any, between 
the Celtic culture and that of the mcgalithic civiliza¬ 
tion it dispossessed. 

It is usually assumed that no such relationship 
existed, and the notion that the Celts were hardy and 
isolated warriors of the wilds, who came down like 
wolves upon the enervated setdements of civilization, 
prevails in most primers and history books. But as 
soon as we come to examine the actual data, we are 
forced to revise this superficial summary. It becomes 
manifest that a definite relationship between the Celtic 
and mcgalithic cultures did exist, and the evidences 
of it arc so pervasive, that such cultural continuity 
cannot have been solely the effect of contact between 
conquerors and conquered. In other words, the de¬ 
velopment of the Celtic phase must have been implicit 
in tne mcgalithic civilization itself, in its institutions, 
its social conditions, its general cultural “ ethos.*’ The 
last era of pre-Roman Britain grew into logical 
maturity out of the ones that preceded it. 

What, riien, was the nature of this relationship? We 
can only tackle this vital cjucstion by examining the 
cultural jfrficnomcna of Celtic Britain from two aspects 
--^inaittpal and mythological. Let us begin with the 
first. We know that the Celts built barrows and de¬ 
posited funerary gifns in them, even though cremation 
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was the new convention they followed. Barrows with 
Iron Age interments are, to quote J. R. Mortimer, 
“ very small compared with the barrows of the stone 
and bronze periods.” A decline in the scale of build¬ 
ing, that is to say, corresponded with similar methods 
and customs of burial together with the introduction of 
something new—the practice of burning the dead. A 
phenomenon still more speaking is the ample evidence 
that the Celts made use of the barrdws raised during 
the megalithic occupation for burials of their own dead. 
We have already mentioned the example of Silbury, 
and there arc very numerous others. We can only con¬ 
clude from them that the Celtic tribes inherited the 
cult of the dead peculiar to the men of the megaliths, 
without lavishing upon it anything like the same con¬ 
structive energy. Goidels, Brythons, and Belgse, they 
too were hill-dwellers, and, as we can tell noth by 
nomenclature and excavation, inhabited or garrisoned 
the ancient earthworks, building trivial rectangular 
ones of their own. The Celtic veneration for stone 
circles, again, is a platitude of early history, and these 
churches for rite and ceremony and human sacrifice 
and traditional superstition became theirs in every sense 
but that of the ouilding of them. These and other 
elements of social custom surely reveal an intimate 
dependence of the late culture upon the earlier. 

But it is when we come to study the tangled and 
devil-ridden mythology of the barbaric Celts that the 
lines of heritage become still more manifest. The Irish 
records display the exploits of “ sun-heroes ” whose 
solar prerogatives arc obviously derived from the 
vestiges of the archaic sun-cult. But in time these 
vestiges disappear, and the sun gradually sinks below 
the horizon of the religious firmament. The same talc 
of the dispossession of a sun<ult by a war-cult is re¬ 
peated in the Near East, in Polynesia and Melanesia, 
in pre-Colombian America, and other parts of the 
world, and always the solar cult leaves a kind of 
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aiBcieimc legacy of rite, symbol, and magical d^serv- 
aode, which is finally lost in the gathering clouds of 
the new war-cult. Wnat Professor Rhys calls the Celtic 
cult of terror ” {Lectures on Celtic Heathendom)y 
with its saturation of demonism and black magic, so 
swarms with survivals of megalithic beliefs that we 
have strong ground for conclumng that the old deities 
and translated “culture-heroes** had undergone a 
transformation idto oms, goblins, and devils. The 
Fomorians of Ireland, for instance, whose kinship with 
the megaliths is extremely close and who are re¬ 
peatedly assumed in myth and legend to be the pre- 
Celtic colonists of Ireland, became “ demon-bringers of 
pestilence, gods of monstrosity, death and night and 
storm *’ (Mrs. Greene, History of the Irish State to 
loia). 

It, again, we investigate the network of beliefs 
characteristic of the megdithic cult in various parts of 
the world, we find a vast number of them reappearing 
in this new Celtic world of survivals and vestigid 
relics. Among them arc dragon and giant lore; the 
suj^rnatural powers of the Great Mother Goddess 
(wno became a series of hags and witches associated 
with megalithic monuments); the Mother-Pot sym¬ 
bolism wmch apparently became degraded into that 
of the witches* caldron; human sacrifice, which, so 
the evidence runs, became greatly intensified in the 
Celtic period; the serpent cult; the story of the Flood 
and the Destruction of Mankind; the particular super¬ 
stitions attaching to stones, trees, and water; the 
magical value clinging to gold, pearls, other precious 
stones, and certain plants; the search for the Earthly 
Paradise, and, perhaps most significant of all, the 
survival of the dead by ritual procedure and through 
“ life-giving substances. The “ talking head of Bran,” 
lor instance, famous in Gaelic legend, carries us back 
to mummification, in which the preservation of the 
bioad played so important a part. 
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These evidences arc so numerous and multiform, 
and illustrate so pronounced a degree of parasitism 
upon the older cultures, that the most cautious estimate 
is justified in seeking for an explanation beyond the 
results of an intermingling of idea, custom, and faith 
between a broken civilization and its barbarian over- 
lords. The Celts lost certain elements of mcgalithic 
culture and retained others in a garbled, traditional, and 
moribund form, while for themselves they originated 
nothing of marked cultural novelty. Were, then, what 
we roughly call the “ Celts themselves descended 
from the megalith-builders as military aristocracies 
who broke away from the parent civilization owing 
to disturbed social conditions, migrated into the wilds, 
built up new dynasties or chieftainships, and, finally, 
returned to overwhelm the culture that had given them 
birth? Continental parallels certainly lead us to believe 
it. Such an explanation is at any rate a working 
hypothesis for phenomena that cannot be adequately 
accounted for by altcrnauve means. And whether we 
accept it or not, of one conclusion there can be no real 
doubt. The Celtic invasions punctuate a steep de¬ 
generation of culture from that reached by the mega- 
Iithic civilization, particularly in its first phase. 

We are thus witness of an advance in the use of 
metals, corresponding with a decline in cultural 
achievement and probably also in the humanities, 
stretching from the first coming of the megalith- 
builders to the close of the last mulennium b.c. Make 
what we will of it—and it opens up many new avenues 
of thought—this, in brief outline, is a story of pre- 
Roman Britain which docs not conflict with the flotsam 
and jetsam of material that has come down to us. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Sixty years ago there was surprisingly little known of 
the precise nature and extent of the Romanization of 
Britain. The references to the island made by the Roman 
historians, panegyrists, and other writers have, it is true, 
been fairly well known for a much longer period, but 
that knowledge has only in the last two generations been 
re-examined in the additional light which the work of 
the archaeologist provides, and thus, even now, we arc 
only on the threshold of a store-house of new informa¬ 
tion. Many years must pass before it will be possible to 
write with the fullest possible knowledge the history of 
Britain during the four centuries when it was an integral 
part of the Roman Empire. Year by year the spade, now 
at last being watched by archaeologists whose equipment 
for the wort becomes increasingly adequate, is revealing 
fresh facts: an inscription or a scries of coins here, an 
unmistakable destruction or rebuilding there, a hitherto 
undiscovered site elsewhere. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to give a 
general idea of how Britain came to be a part of the 
Roman Empire; how during four centuries it progressed 
from a land peopled by Celtic tribes frequently at war 
with one another into a homogeneous and well-governed 
province; and, finally, how from a state of security and 
peace it became harassed by more and more invaders, 
and in time fell apart from the central Roman Govern¬ 
ment. In its detached state the Romanized Britons 
organized a powerful resistance to their enemies, and 
fought on with such dogged determination that the very 
end of the struggle did not come until nearly two 
centuries had passed. 

There arc still considerable gaps in the narrative, and 

7 
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afttr 390 ^ thickening mist envelops the war-^scricken 
istand. It may be that some of the readers of this litde 
I 3 *eatise will feel a desire to peer into that mist and to 
know more of the Roman age of Britain. For snch 1 
recommend the study of the evidence both historical and 
archeological, and then every fresh discovery will become 
full of absorbing interest, while the Roman sites through- 
out tbc country will appeal with ever-increasing fascina¬ 
tion. 



ROMAN BRITAIN 


CHAPTER I 

CMSARS INVASIONS AND THE EARLY PERIOD 
OF ROMANIZATION 
(55 B.c. TO A.D. 43) 

As in an eclipse of the moon the dense shadow of the 
earth is preceded by the penumbra, so, as a rule, arc the 
great events in the world’s history heralded by many 
minor happenings, which, to the wise, arc clear indica¬ 
tions of what is likely to follow. It was thus in the ease 
of the conquest of Britain by Rome, for things came to 
pass, one event leading more or less inevitably to 
another, which in the end made the island a province of 
the empire. The simile of an advancing shadow is, 
however, hardly applicable to the full effect of the 
Romanization of Britain, for, harsh as may have been 
the earlier methods of taxation and government, it can 
scarcely be questioned that the termination of tribal 
warfare and the bringing in of a higher level of civiliza¬ 
tion, together with the opportunities for education which 
were common in the olacr parts of the empire, implied 
for the Britons the dawn of a bright day in which they 
were definitely brought into the light of Romano- 
Hellenic culture. 

It must here be clearly stated that when Julius Caesar 
first began to make inquiries as to the inhabitants oi 
Britain, the southern tribes had already made some pro- 
grcss from a state of sheer barbarism. Too often has k 
bcM taught that the Britons were little more than blue- 
painted savages, their tattoed bodies being covered about 

9 I* 



10 ROMAN BRITAIN 

the loins by rough skins, after the manner of Paleolithic 
man in northern climes, while their manner of living was 
described as being on the same primitive level. 

No description would apply widely to the tribes 
throughout the whole island, for, by successive waves of 
invasion, the advancing civilization of Western Europe 
had interpenetrated and raised the culture of the bar¬ 
barians, especially in the south-east. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in the south only was a gold coinage in use, 
supplementing the cumbersome iron bars which had 
hitherto been the only iorm of currency known. There¬ 
fore, in regard to the south and south-eastern parts of the 
island it is important to divest the mind of the idea of 
semi-savage tribes, and to replace it by that of peoples 
living under tribal conditions, but able to form con¬ 
federacies and to understand the beginnings of inter¬ 
national diplomacy. They were sufficiently advanced to 
carry on trade far beyond the level of barter, and were 
using a coinage of gold perhaps two centuries or more 
before the Christian era. Each gold piece (some weighed 
as much as 120 grains) must have possessed a value 
equivalent to a very considerable quantity of corn or 
other marketable commodity, and there is thus every 
reason for believing that the transactions of the merchants 
and those who owned large farms were on a considerable 
scale. Corn and cattle were the chief exports, but in 
addition to these the British were sending out of the 
country gold, silver and iron, pearls, and certain types of 
dogs. 

The ships employed in the overseas trade were not 
mere cockle-shells. They were probably of the same type 
as those of the Veneti and other trading Gauls across tne 
Channel, for the tribes of southern Britain were closely 
akin to tbeir neighbours of northern Gaul, and doubt¬ 
less shared with them a knowledge of shipbuilding and 
seamanship. Csesar describes these vessels as being so 
large and so high in the sides that the Roman warships 
were at a grave disadvantage when engaging them, the 
Gauls being able to cast their projectiles ^wn on to the 
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decks of his vessels. The Gallic ships were entirely built 
of oak; their cross-beams were a foot in thickness, fixed 
with iron spikes as thick as a man’s thumb; the anchors 
were lowered with chains instead of cables; and the sails 
were of leather, in order to resist better the storms of the 
Channel and North Sea. 

The extensive use of chariots by the Britons demon¬ 
strates a full knowledge of wheel construction, while 
their domestic woodwork included admirably made bowls 
and tankards skilfully adorned with bronze. That the 
southern Britons were adepts in the use of bronze inlaid 
with enamel is illustrated in an especial manner by the 
shield found in the Thames at Battersea, and now in the 
Early Iron Age Room at the British Museum. 

It was during CiEsar’s campaigns in Northern Gaul 
that the great warrior became aware that his task of 
Subjugating the Bclgic and other peoples, whose terri¬ 
tories lay near the tidal sea, was being made more diffi¬ 
cult through the assistance being given by the seafaring 
inhabitants in the south of the adjacent island. 

Unfortunately the only existing information concern¬ 
ing Britain and its people was that written by Pytheas, 
a Massiliot Greek, and it was already nearly three cen¬ 
turies out of date. The condition of affairs in the island 
about 325 B.c, might well have changed in many im¬ 
portant aspects, even in an age when progress was ex¬ 
ceedingly slow; therefore, Caesar found it necessary to 
question traders as to what they knew of the size of 
Britain, the number and the strength of its tribes, their 
methods of making warfare, and what harbours were 
suitable for large vessels. The men of the merchant 
ships could not, or for' their own reasons would not, 
provide the great Roman with any answers worth having. 
Caesar therefore instructed Gaius Volusenus to proceed in 
a warship on a short voyage of exploration along the 
opposite coast, and to ootain as much information as 
possible concerning landing-places and other ancillary 
matters. Doubtless through the traders, the nature of 
Csesar’s very precise inquiries reached the chieftains of 
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mttfiixi smith British tribes, and a number of them 
tost no time in sending messengers to him at Portus Itius 
(Boulogne) with undertakings that hostages would be 
ipvcn and Roman ovcrlordship accepted. These repre¬ 
sentatives were given generous promises by Caesar and 
then sent back, accompanied by Commius, King of the 
Belgian Atrebates. Caesar felt much confidence in this 
GalTk chieftain, and from him had doubtless learnt some 
essential facts concerning the politics of the southern 
British tribes. His aim was to continue the policy which 
• he had found successful in Gaul—that of making friends 
with certain tribes whose hostility to others was known 
to him. Thus, Commius was charged with the mission 
of getting into touch with such chiefs as he could 
influence, secure their neutrality or friendly co-operation, 
and let them know that the great General would, before 
very long, come in person to Britain: the first faint 
shadow of Roman domination was beginning to fall upon 
the chalk downlands of Kent. 

Voluseaus returned to Caesar at Portus Itius after an 
absence of five days. He had not dared to land on the 
British coast, but the information which he had gathered 
as to a suitable landing-place for a strong force was evi- 
deiitiy deemed sufficient for immediate purposes. With¬ 
out going ashore, it would have been almost impossible 
to ODtain any knowledge worth reporting as to water 
supply, the density of the population, or the character of 
the country* 

Late in August, 55 bx., Caesar’s preparations were 
completed. The expeditionary force consisted of the 
Seventh Legion and the trusted Tenth, Numidian and 
Cretan arcKcrs, slingers from the Balearic Islands, and 
some Gallic cavalry—in all about 10,000 men. In 
addilfoQ to a small squadron of warships, there had been 
assembled in Portus Itius a fleet of eighty transports, 
which were sufficient for all save the cavalry. Owing to 
contrary winds, the eighteen transports provided for this 
portion of the force were still detainedf at a port eight 
miles distant when a propitious wind made it desiratile 
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for the army to sail. The mounted force was therefore 
despatched by land to their ships at what must have been 
Ambleteuse, where they were to embark at once. Under 
the light of a gibbous moon the final arrangements were 
made, and soon after midnight the galleys and transports 
with a few small scouting vessels sailed for Dover. The 
cavalry transports did not get away at once, and, owing 
to the delay, encountered the bad weather which followeth 
and were dispersed. 

It is a significant fact, seeming to show that Juiius had 
no intention of making a long stay in Britain, that no 
heavy baggage was taken, and only supplies for a few 
days. There has been very much discussion as to the 
place of landing, but there seems little doubt that, after 
anchoring off the high chalk cliffs of Dover and seeing 
the hostile forces of the Britons prepared to resist a land¬ 
ing, CcTsar moved along the coast and ordered the ships 
to puli in between the sites of the present towns of 
Walmcr and Deal. Perhaps he had thought it unlikely, 
in view of the deputation which had come to him from 
Britain, that anytliing like a hostile reception would be 
given to his formidaoie force, otherwise it is difficult to 
understand the apparent lack of good staff work dis¬ 
played during this reconnaissance in force. 

The Britons of East Kent, for better or for worse, 
made up their minds to oppose the landing with their 
whole strength, and, owing to the fact that the heavy 
transports drew too much water to be brought quite 
close to the beach, the defenders had everything in their 
favour, many of the legionaries hesitating to plunge into 
deep water, in the face of die chariots and mounted 
tribesmen who were dashing into the waves wherever 
small parties of soldiers were struggling to gain a foot¬ 
hold on the shingle. When, after suffering heavy 
casualties, the Roman troops drove the Britons off the 
beach, the lack of cavalry immobilized the forces, and all 
that could be done was to make a camp and wait. 

For about three weeks Caesar’s two legions hung on to 
the shore precariously, for a storm which wrecked and 
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4 aina^d many of the transports and galleys also pre¬ 
vented the arrival of the much-needed mdsilc arm. Even 
when the local Britons had sued for peace, given hostages, 
and released Commius, whom they had made a prisoner, 
the Roman forces were unable to increase to any serious 
extent their knowledge of the interior of the country, 
being uncertain of the attitude of the tribesmen, if 
Caesar required evidence as to the precarious ness of his 
situation, it was soon furnished by a sudden and 
treacherous attack made when the Seventh Legion was 
unsuspectingly cutting corn at a short distance from the 
camp. As the days passed and the Romans continued 
inactive, the Kentish tribes began to feel a certain con¬ 
tempt for them, and, just when Ciesar had completed 
the repairs to his vessels and was ready to embark, a 
heavy attack was launched by a British force mounted 
and on foot. The legionaries and their auxiliaries flung 
back the wild rush and inflicted losses, but, as little 
advantage could be taken of the success for want of 
cavalry, Csesar was obliged to accept the offers of peace 
made by the Britons, and, after demanding double the 
number of hostages previously agreed upon, embarked 
without waiting tor them to arrive; no further risk of an 
equinoctial gale was to be run, otherwise the expedition 
might end in disaster. By the middle of September one 
may imagine the Britons exulting in the fact that there 
was not a Roman left on their shores. By taking advan¬ 
tage of a spell of fine weather, the whole of the ships 
crossed to Gaul in safety. 

From this somewhat hazardous reconnoitring expedi¬ 
tion Caesar had gained certain knowledge essential to the 
success of the invasion in force for which he at once 
proceeded to make preparations on a large scale. During 
the winter the legions were to be employed in repairing 
the existing transports and in constructing besides severd 
warships, 600 vessels of shallower draught and broader 
in the oeam than those which had been found unsuitable. 
The vast fleet, when assembled in the waters of Portus 
Itius, numbered about 800 keels, and it is not surprising 
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that when Caesar returned from Italy in the spring, and 
saw how admirably his orders had oeen carried out, he 
was generous in his praise to ofScers and men. 

The army concentrated in the great camp on the little 
River Liane consisted of no less than eight legions, their 
auxiliaries, and, in addition, 4,000 cavalry raised from 
among the Gauls. Caesar decided to leave three of the 
legions and half the cavalry under the command of 
Labienus to guard the ports and to make sure of his 
supplies. With the balance of the forces at his disposal, 
after a protracted delay owing to an obstinate north-west 
wind, he set sail towards i^unset on July 6 , 54 b.c. V^ith- 
out incident the great flotilla reached the coast between 
Sandown Castle and Sandwich about noon on the follow¬ 
ing day, and, without the slightest opposition, the de¬ 
barkation took place, the British tribesnten having 
ajpparently decided that the forces approaching their 
shores were too formidable to resist in the open. It is a 
curious fact that, in spite of the disaster of the previous 
year, the commandcr-in-chief, instead of giving instruc¬ 
tions for dragging high up on to the beach beyond the 
reach of the waves all the vessels of his fleet, allowed 
them to ride at anchor, and shortly after midnight 
marched towards the enemy, leaving only ten cohorts and 
about 300 cavalry, under the command of Quintus Atrius 
to protect the base-camp and the fleet. 

As far as can be gathered from Carsar’s laconic descrip¬ 
tions, the British forces had taken up their position on 
the hills overlooking the village of Durovernum (now 
represented by Canterbury) on the left bank of the Great 
Stour. The fight began in the early dawn, when the 
British light cavalry and chariots came down from the 
wooded heights to defend the crossing of the river. They 
were driven back, however, upon their defences in the 
midst of the woods, and it was there that the legionaries, 
led by those of the Seventh, with their shields locked 
above their heads, fought their way through the stockades 
amidst a storm of missiles. By the time that the tribes¬ 
men were in full retreat the afternoon was far advanced, 
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IIq4 Cmw wa« obliged to call off the pursuit in order 
to allow time for the construction of a camp for the night. 
At sunrise on the following morning the cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by infantry, had started out in pursuit of the 
Britons, and were in sight of their rearguard when a 
message from Atrius was handed to Caesar. It informed 
the commander-in-chief that a sudden storm which had 
arisen had caused prodigious damage among the trans¬ 
ports, nearly all of them having been driven ashore and 
much damaged. On hearing this disastrous news, Caesar 
at once sent instructions to me forces now in hot pursuit 
of tjic enemy, instructing them to retire on the basc- 
ca^, to which he at once returned. 

Thus, through an almost incomprehensible lack of 
foresight, the same catastrophe which had befallen his 
fleet l^t year had come upon it a second time. Every 
kgictfiary who possessed the necessary skill was turned to 
dac work of repair; others were sent for from Portus 
Idus, and all die vessels were hauled well above high- 
water mark. It would seem that the loss of time 
incurred by this disaster affected the whole course of the 
campaign, and, instead of wintering in Britain in order 
tn continue the conquest of the island in the following 
year, Caesar left Britain with its confederate tribes merely 

The march, when it was resumed, appears to have 
followed the line of the ancient track later to be called 
Wading Street, but Caesar is tantalizingly brief in his 
account of the movement from the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury to the Thames where it was fordable: he 
mentions neither river nor place, although he comments 
m the evidences of a very considerable population, the 
gouped farm buildings, and the very numerous catde. 
Tmc more powerful tribes of the south had formed a 
defensive confederacy under Casslvcllaunus, w^ho soon 
difcovcred that his levies were quite incapable of standing 
up against the Roman legionaries, in spite of die invaden 
lanlamiltarity with the attacks of his skilled charioteers, 
lluerefore, after the first battles, in which the Bridsb 
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were defeated and forced to disperse into the woodlands, 
there were no more pitched battles; instead, the less costly 
and far more successful methods of guerilla warfare were 
adopted, and, thus harassed, the Roman army crossed the 
Medway and the Darenth and found itself on the 
southern banks of the Thames. 

There arc various reasons for thinking it probable that 
London existed at this time, and, if so, one may imagine 
the army looking at the settlement, which was in time to 
become the capital, as soon as the line of march brought 
it within sight of the twin hills by the Fleet and Wal- 
brook streams. It may be that the port was in no way 
a stronghold; possibly it was included in the territory of 
the friendly Trinobantes, and there is every reason for 
believing that it was not the fortified town to which 
Cassivclfaunus retreated. 

Notwithstanding the formidable pointed stakes 
which the Britons had planted in the one available ford 
through the Thames, the cavalry and the legionaries 
fought their way courageously to the northern bank, and 
put the defenders to flight. The position of that ford is 
still a subject for discussion, although a monument has 
been erected at Brentford to commemorate the event. 
Stakes have certainly been found in the hanks and also in 
the bed of the river at that point, but it is difficult to 
believe that they belong to the first century b.c., for the 
Thames at Brentford has low alluvial banks requiring 
much protection, and stakes have been driven into its 
crumbling banks on many occasions. Further than this, 
the only evidence available as to roads, as well as the 
geography of the country, point to a crossing in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster or Chelsea, and geological 
opinion is inclined to think that 2,000 years ago the 
tides would not reach higher than the Chelsea nci^bour- 
hood. The many weapons of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages, and others of the Roman period, found in the bed 
of the river at this point, suggest its use as a ford 
throughout a consideraolc period. 

The crossing made, Caesar soon received the formal 
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surrender of the Trinobantcs, who occupied the country 
now roughly represented bv Essex. They gave the forty 
hostages demanded, and furnished the full quantity of 
com which he required. Hearing of this, five other 
tribes—the Cenimagni, the Segontiaci, the Ancalites, the 
Bibroci, and the Cassi—also surrendered. The first may 
have been the iceni of Norfolk, who were, a century or 
more later, to become famous on account of their Queen 
Boudicca (incorrectly Boadicca), and the last were, per¬ 
haps, located in Hertfordshire; of the others there appear 
to he no traces. 

Cassivellaunus had made good his retreat to a strong¬ 
hold in wooded country which is generally believed to 
have been on the site of Vcrulamium (close to St. Albans). 
There, protected by marshes and stockades, he had col¬ 
lected a large number of men and herds of cattle. He 
failed, however, to resist CjEsar’s attack, delivered from 
two sides, and in breaking away from their defences his 
forces suffered heavily. In the meantime, Cassivellaunus 
had played his last card. The Romans were far from 
their base, and there were four petty kings in Kent, 
named Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segovax, 
who could be prevailed upon to unite their forces, and 
flung themselves upon the force left to protect the naval 
camp on the coast. The assault was delivered, but a 
powerful sortie resulted in great slaughter and the capture 
of one of the Kentish chieftains. This failure decided 
the British overlord to sue for peace, and, with the useful 
Commius as intermediary, terms were agreed upon. 
Caesar had heard news which made him too uncertain of 
the security of Gaul, if he were not on the spot with his 
Icrions, to risk wintering in Britain and carrying on the 
subjugation of the island in the following year. He 
theremre decided that the wisest course would be to 
accept hostages and place the British tribes which had 
resisted him under an annual tribute, adding a caution 
to Cassivellaunus against any attack upon the Trinobantcs 
and their King Mandubracius, who had placed himself 
under Roman protection, when Cassivellaunus had slain 
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his father. The army forthwith took the road to Kent 
with its hostages and its gangs of prisoners, and, before 
the dreaded equinoctial storms had begun, were trans¬ 
ported to Gaul without loss. 

Thereafter for eighty-nine years the British tribes were 
left to themselves. How far the struggle with the Roman 
power had changed the situation in southern Britain is 
not known. Perhaps the tribes, having seen the danger 
of division in the face of a common enemy, were inclined 
to live more peaceably, and thus had more time and 
opportunity to develop their trade with the Continent, 
where the process of Rornanization was steadily gathering 
force. With ships passing regularly between British and 
Gallo-Roman ports, the influences of the new civilization 
so close at hand must have been felt in a period lasting for 
three generations. And the fact that the southern Britons 
were so extensively of Belgic origin makes it most prob¬ 
able that ideas and methods which were found to bring 
many advantages and comforts to their kinsfolk under 
Roman dominion would be adopted in some degree. 
The British coinage, which had been restricted to iron 
bars and somewhat roughly stamped gold pieces, 
developed into a currency of gold, silver, and copper. 
From the output of the mint at Verulamium under 
Tasciovanus, who succeeded Cassivellaunus, one can sec 
the progressive influence of Roman ideas and art, until 
one finds a piece struck by Cunobeline, his grandson (the 
Cymbcline of Shakespeare), which, in the opinion of Sir 
John Evans, shows delicacy of craftsmanship “ worthy of 
a Greek artist.’’ In this interim period the names of the 
kings and the capital or the place where the coins were 
minted appears on the coins. These place names— Camv 
for Camulodunum (Colchester), Callev for Callcva 
(Silchester), and Ver or Verlamio for Verulamium—being 
the first existing records of the names of these or of any 
British towns, Caesar having not thought it worth while 
to mention a single place or river in Britain apart from 
the Thames. 

There had, for some time previous to Caesar’s expedi- 
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tions into Britain, existed an idea that the island was 
wealthy, an impression due, no doubt, to the gold 
currency and possibly a small export of that metal. 
When his preparations for the second expedition were 
progressing, Csesar was the recipient of many letters from 
his friends, who wished to recommend suitable people 
for any vacant posts which might in due course enaole 
the occupants to obtain some of the wealth to be acquired 
in Britain. To Cicero, who had written such a letter to 
Casar, came tlie reply: Rufus, whom you recommend 
to me, I will make King of Gaul. . . . Send me some¬ 
one else to provide for!’* To a lawyer who wanted to 
make his fortune without working for it, Cicero wrote: 
“ I hear there is no gold or silver in Britain. If so, I 
advise you to capture a war-chariot and come back in it 
as soon as you can.” 

It was in tlie reign of Augustus that tlic tribute levied 
by Carsar appears to have been converted into customs 
duties levied on British overseas trade in foreign ports. 
This was easy to collect and a direct source of revenue 
without expense, and it possibly did much to postpone 
the conquest of Britain. In 34 b.c., Augustus appears to 
have had the idea of an invasion definitely in nis mind 
when he was in Gaul with an army, but he abandoned 
the project, if he ever held it, on account of a rising in 
Dalmatia. Seven years later, and also in 26 b.c,, the 
Emperor appears to have marched into Gaul with the 
idea of invading Britain, but it would seem that he came 
to the view that Britain was not sufficiently strong to be 
a source of danger, and the advantages to be gained from 
conquest would not justify the heavy cost. Britain 
was certainly becoming Romanized, the coins of the 
empire were to some extent current in the island, while 
;|dartial, the poet, writes enthusiastically of a young 
British woman who had married a Roman and was suc¬ 
cessfully holding In society in Italy. 

Strabo, the s^grapher, mentions the rapid pro¬ 
gress being ny the British merchants and the 

mcreasing pro^pe^ nf the island, and it was doubtless 
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in the opening years of the Christian era that the port 
of London became increasingly busy, the corn, cattle, 
skins, slaves, and other exports of the Britons being ex¬ 
changed for glass, pottery, and objects in metal, which 
were becoming known and appreciated in the southern 
parts of the island. While it cannot be said definitely 
that Latin was beginning to be spoken in Britain, it 
certainly appears during this period on the coins. Cuno- 
belinc called himself Rex during the last years of the old 
era, and it is easy to imagine that the Latin-speaking 
traders, who found it profitable to sail into Britisn ports, 
began to make a certain element of the population 
familiar with the predominant tongue of the Old World* 
Shortly before the death of Cunobeline, Adminius, his 
son, quarrelled with him, and in a.d. 40 was obliged to 
flee from Britain with a small force. The Emperor 
Caligula was in Gaul at the time, having brought a con* 
siderable force to the north with a vague idea of invading 
Britain, and to his camp Adminius came with the offer 
of his father’s kingdom. This unsubstantial gift from 
the exiled son of a powerful if aged king so fluttered the 
foolish Caligula that he at once informed the Senate that 
the whole of Britain had been surrendered to him. That 
Britain might have been left alone for a still longer 
period, had the chieftains contrived to live in peace with 
one another, seems clear, for it was owing to the quarrels 
of the sons of Cunobeline that Claudius, a year or two 
after the old king’s death, found one of his excuses for 
the invasion and conquest of the country. 
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CHAPTER II 

BRITAIN BECOMES A ROMAN PROVINCE 
(a.d. 43 TO 61) 

As indicated in the last chapter, the remote island of 
which so litde was known in 55 b.c. had, some eighty 
years later, passed well within the influence of Roman 
civilization—the shadow of the world-power was soon 
to eclipse the ancient tribal freedoms of the inhabitants of 
Britain. Claudius, who had acquired imperial rank in 
41 A.D., was in need of an opportunity for adding glory 
to his newly acquired power. He wished to counteraa 
by some means the half-contemptuous attitude shown 
towards him by the official classes in Rome. Where else 
than in Britain could such success be achieved? There 
was now ample knowledge as to the southern coast and 
the Thames estuary; it had been demonstrated that the 
fighting qualities of the Britons were not capable of great 
resistance to the highly trained legionaries; with a good 
general and an adequate army provided with sufficient 
cavalry, it appeared that a conquest might be swiftly 
carried out. 

Reasons, excuses of some sort, for an invasion of the 
semi-dependent island would have to be sought, but 
seldom in history has justification for a conquest been 
wanting. In the case of Britain, notwithstanding the 
friendliness towards Rome of Cunobeline, whose death 
had just taken place, the island undoubtedly formed a 
place of refuge for the disaffected in Gaul, and it had 
rcccndy been made clear that the vast province which 
Cstsar had added to the empire had not yet entirely 
settled down to regarding itself as controlled by the will 
of the Emperor and Senate at Rome. Britain, in this 
' reipect, could be called a source of danger on the western 
of the entoirc. There was, in addition, the fact 
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that Britain was the chief stronghold of Druidism, that 
strangely mysterious cult whose influence was widely felt 
in Gaul, and was, in fact, one of the chief powers work- 
^g^inst the Romanization of the province. To attack 
the chief refuge of the Druids and to destroy its influence 
was undoubtedly an important objective, and no doubt 
Claudius felt, as did most Romans, a strong feeling of 
repulsion against a religious system which was reputed to 
include human sacrifice in its rites. 

In addition to all this, Bericus, one of the four sons of 
Cunobclinc, went to Rome to obtain assistance in his 
quarrel with a rival, and the evidence thus obtained of 
internal strife in Britain no doubt suggested that the task 
of conquest would not be diflicult; moreover, Bericus, a 
British chieftain, had deliberately appealed to Claudius 
for help. There was, of course, the impression still 
widely held that a subjugated Britain forming a new 
province of the empire would be a source of additional 
revenue, and that it would bring comparative wealth to 
a large number of citizens. The prospect of many new 
appointments for a crowd of officials would appeal to the 
mind of the classes concerned, while those in high com¬ 
mand in the army would welcome the opportunity for 
winning laurels in a new and spectacular campaign. 

Claudius, therefore, having made his decision with 
plenty of good reasons to justify him, proceeded to select 
the forces required for the expedition. Four legions were 
chosen, three of them from the army of the Rhine— 
i,c,f II. ‘‘ Augusta,” XX. “ Valeria Victrix,” and XIV. 
“ Gcmina Martia Victrix ”—and the fourth, the famous 
IX. “ Hispana,” from the army of the Danube. The 
first two were destined to form part of the garrison of 
Britain until near the end of the period during which 
Britain was a Roman province. Including the auxiliaries 
and cavalry, the total strength of the army of invasion 
may have numbered approximately 50,000 men. It is 
remarkable that so great a force was deemed ncccsssu-y 
for the task, and it is worth remembering that thp armies 
drawn upon were the best in the empire. To Aulus 
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Plai:^$ was given the high command; he had seen much 
service, was a General of great ability, and, what is more, 
was highly popular with the rank and file. 

Whether it was that exaggerated reports of the warlike 
qualities of the Britons, and the alarming feature of their 
skilfully driven chariots, had created in the minds of the 
legionaries a sense of fear, or whether it was merely a 
very keen dislike to the prospect of leaving comfortable 
cantonments in which they had been fixed for genera¬ 
tions, cannot be definitely stated, but when the news of 
the determination to include them in the expeditionary 
force for Britain reached the frontier camps, the whole of 
the four legions selected showed their objection to the 
move by conduct which was bordering on mutiny. The 
discontent increased when Claudius sent his minister, 
Narcissus, to pacify the outbreak. This commissioner, 
who was of Greek origin, an cx-slavc, and not even a 
soldier, only made the situation worse. Order was only 
restored wnen Aulus Plautius used his personal influence, 
and in due course the army sailed. 

From Pannonia, of which Aulus Plautius had been 
Governor, the Ninth Legion came direct to Britain. It 
was this division’s last move, for in the newly acquired 
island province it met with disaster early in the second 
century, from which time it disappears from history. 

Altnough suggestions have been made in regard to the 
possibility of die landing of the invading army at Clau- 
sentum (now Bitterne, near SouthamptonV tncrc is so 
little to support such a theory, and so muen in favour of 
the direction of the expeditionary force upon the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sandwich, that it be taken as an almost 
unquestionable fact that Aulus Plautius landed not far 
from the spot selected by C^sar in 54 b.c. It seems that 
die first point of contact with the British forces was upon 
the Medway, probably at some point above Rochester. 
Unfortunately, Dion Cassius, upon whom we rely for 
anfoimatidn, names no river besides the Thames. It is 
tetesesdng to know that Vespasian, later to become 
who was in command of the Second Legion, 
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cs{^dally distinguished hitmclf in this first battle. The 
Britons, driven from their position, retreated to the 
Thames “ at the point where it empties itself into the 
oce^,’* where, presumably, the growing port of Lon- 
dinium was situated. 

The second battle took place on the Thames, and, in 
view of the fact that mention is made of the lorcing the 
passage of the bridge by the Gallic light infantry, there 
seems to be sufficient evidence for thinking mat the 
second fight in the campaign of Plautius took plaec on 
the Thames at London. How this bridge came to be is 
not known. It is quite conceivable that Caesar’s engineers 
erected a wooden trestle structure soon after the army had 
crossed, and, in view of the fact that, on leaving Britain, 
Caesar regarded the country as tributary to Rome, there 
would have been no purpose in destroying the bridge, 
and, once its usefulness was established, the Britons 
would hiiVC had no serious difficulty in the way of 
maintenance and repair, the skill of the Belgic tribesmen 
in the construction of their vessels, and thus the handling 
of heavy timber, being an enterprise well within their 
reach. 

Roman troops broke the British resistance on the 
Thames as they had done in the previous river fight, but 
they pursued the retreating British too recklessly, and 
became involved in marshy country, where the natives 
were at an advantage and began to cause heavy casualties. 
Where precisely this marshy land was situated can only 
be guessed, but it is probable that it was to the north¬ 
east of London in the valley of the Lea, for the direction 
of the Roman forces, after crossing the Thames, was 
towards Camulodunum (Colchester), which had become 
the capital of Caratacus. 

At a certain stage in the campaign, in the year 44, 
Claudius sailed from Ostia (the port of Rome) direct for 
Pojrtus Itius, encountering during the voyage two furious 
norffi-west gales, one off the coast of Liguria, and the 
second near the Stoecadcs Islands; but he eventually 
reached the Gallic port in safety and crossed to Britain* 
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He brought with him a contingent of the Praetorian 
Guard, and, from certain other evidence, he had also a 
portion of the Eighth Legion under his direct command. 
Where the last battle of the campaign took place can only 
be guessed, but the probabilities are in favour of some 
position in Essex between London and Camulodunum. 
It appears that the losses incurred in the first stages of the 
campaign were heavy, for, until Claudius arrived with 
the reinforcements just mentioned, the army made no 
advance beyond London. On the other hand, it may be 
that Plautius, having broken the back of the British 
resistance, thought it wise to await the coming of the 
Emperor before making the final victorious march upon 
the capital. 

The upshot of the third batdc was the total defeat of 
the British under Caratacus, and the occupation of his 
capital, Camulodunum. Claudius spent little time in 
Britain, his whole sojourn in the island being only 
sixteen days, and it is quite possible that in order to save 
the fatigue of a return to London and the seventy-mile 
march thence to the Kentish coast near Sandwich, he 
embarked forthwith at Camulodunum. Within six 
months of his departure from Rome he was back again 
and celebrating a Triumph of great splendour; but the 
task of conquering Britain was by no means complete. 
Whereas the same number of legions under Caesar had 
conquered Gaul in eight years, the work of bringing the 
island completely into suojcction was to take nearly ten 
times as long. 

During the next three years the life of the army of 
occupation in Britain was a strenuous one. It pushed out 
to the west, north-west, and north until by the year 47 the 
fighting front was spread out along a line approximating 
to what became known as the Fosse Way. This great 
Roman road extended from Seaton in Devonshire, 
through Bath, Cirencester, and Leicester to Lincoln; 
behind this line the British were all accepting the Roman 
systcim of provincial government which was being im¬ 
posed upon them. The year 47 saw a change in the 
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high command; Plautius was replaced by Publius Ostorius 
Scapula, who pushed up into East Anglia and conejuered 
the powerful tribe known as the Iceni. Although m the 
early stages of the Roman occupation the capital of the 
province remained at Colchester, it was very soon found 
that Londinium was geographically by far the most con¬ 
venient centre of southern Britain, and within a very few 
years of the completion of the opening phase of the 
conquest there is ample evidence for showing that Camu- 
lodunum was abandoned for Londinium. The road 
system of the province, which, no doubt, was developed 
very soon after the subjugation of the south, was entirely 
centred upon Londinium, and the great arterial ways of 
to-day represent to a great extent those built by the 
Roman engineers nineteen centuries ago. 

The task allotted to Vespasian with the Second Legion 
was on the extreme left of the advance. He worked 
westward towards Exeter and Gloucester. The Four¬ 
teenth Legion was on his right, the Twentieth more to 
the north, and the Ninth on the extreme right. 
Within this legionary shield certain states were placed 
under the control or a British chieftain named Cogi- 
dumnus, whose loyalty had been tested, and a colony of 
veterans was also introduced. The pressure of the legions 
finally induced Caratacus to flee northwards to Carti- 
manclua, Queen of the Brigantes. She, however, being on 
extremely friendly terms with the Romans, delivered up 
the defeated king to his enemies. In 51 or 52 a third 
Governor was appointed—Aulus Didius Gallus—who 
slightly extended the area of occupation. His successor 
died within a year, and his place was taken by Suetonius 
Paulinus, who pursued the task of reducing die tribes 
and strengthening the garrisons. He pressed on in North 
"Wales towards the Island of Mona (Anglesey), which he 
had discovered to be a centre of resistance, inspired, no 
doubt, by the Druids, who used this island as a place 
of retreat from which they could stimulate the opposition 
to the conquering forces of Rome. 

Tacitus gives a picturesque description of the appear- 
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mxx the Britons on the shores of Mona as the Roman 
infantry were ferried across the Menai Strait and the 
cavalry, pardy fording the shallows and elsewhere swim¬ 
ming their horses, advanced to the attack. Through the 
ranks of the fighting men ran-die women in wild dis¬ 
order, their hair loose in the wind, carrying in their 
hands darning torches, while the Druids in orderly ranks 
raised their hands to heaven, invoking the gods and 
pouring forth horrible imprecations. The legionaries 
were at first somewhat alarmed at this unusual spectacle, 
but, encouraged by their leaders, advanced their standards 
and delivered an attack with such fury that the resistance 
soon broke up, and many of the Britons fell in the midst 
of the flames which they had themselves kindled. The 
groves of the Druids where superstitious rites had been 
performed were destroyed, and Suetonius was busy with 
the task of securing the island when news reached him 
of a most alarming character—the eastern parts of the 
conaucred territory of Britain were in open revolt, and, 
in tnc words of Tacitus, the whole province was up in 
arms. 

Some sixteen years had now passed since the surrender 
of south-eastern Britain, and the Roman tax-gatherer 
had made it clear to the conquered Britons tliat the solid 
shadow of Roman dominion was sweeping across their 
island. No doubt many landowners had been deprived 
of their property with little or no compensation. In 
addition to this, large sums of money had been lent by 
Claudius to the foremost Britons, and the Emperor 
and, among others, Seneca, whose loans amounted to 
the huge sum of 40,000,000 sesterces suddenly 
called them in. To very many this meant ruin or 
even slavery. If the conduct of the Roman officials in 
the country of the Iceni may be taken as typical, it is not 
in the least surprising that the Britons rose against their 
oppressors. Prasuta^s, King of the Iceni, on his death 
had {eft half of his considerable wealth to the Emperor 
Nero, and the other half to hk two daughters, by this 
tneans hoping to obtain security for his family. Un- 
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fortunately for his widow, Queen Botidicca, and her two 
daughters, the officers who were sent to take over the 
imperial quantum behaved with almost unbelievable 
crucl^; the late king’s domain was despoiled, his widow 
was flogged, and the daughters violated. If the growing 
resentment among the average tax-paying Briton needed a 
torch to cause it to burst into flame, it was found here. 
The Britons flew to arms and advanced against Camulo- 
dunum, led by their queen. There were only about 
200 troops witnin reach, and nothing could prevent the 
sacking of the newly founded colony of veterans, ah 
though the temple of Claudius, which was strongly 
fortified, held out for two days. The Ninth Legion was 
at this time stationed at Linaum (Lincoln), and, hearing 
that it was advancing towards her, Boudicca turned 
northwards and nearly destroyed the whole Roman 
division. It appears tnat few of the infantry escaped; 
Ccrialis, the commander, however, withdrew the cavalry 
in safety to his entrenchments, while Decianus Catus, 
the Procurator, fled to Gaul. 

The position for the Governor and Cornmandcr-in- 
Chief was one which might well cause the greatest 
anxiety; he had with him two legions, the Fourteenth 
and the Twentieth, the Second was at Isca Silurum on 
the Usk in South Wales, his remaining legion was more 
or less decimated. Leaving a part of the Twentieth at 
Deva (Chester), he advanced directly to Londinium, send¬ 
ing instructions to Isca for Legio il. to join him at the 
capital. By the time the marching columns under 
Suetonius had reached Londinium, Boudicca’s forces were 
advancing rapidly in that direction. They captured 
Vcrulamium (close to St. Albans), and then turnca their 
attention to the city on the Thames. 

In spite of the urgent orders sent to it, Legio IL had 
not reached Londinium, and, being an unfortified place, 
the Roman commander found himself unable to defend 
it. In what direction he marched is not recorded by 
Tacitus or Dion Cassius, and one can only imagine that 
his first mo\'c would be to place the Thames between him 
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jmd the victorious Britons. If he did so, he would have 
time, in marchinff towards the hills of Surrey, to select a 
position in which to give battle, while he might also 
reasonably expect that his scouts would bring him infor¬ 
mation as to the early arrival of his remaining legion. 
Selecting a position in a narrow valley between wooded 
hills with a forest in the rear, the weary legionaries stood 
at bay, still without the much-needed reinforcements. 
Before long the exulting Britons, encouraged by Boudicca, 
who, with her daughters, drove in a chariot tnrough the 
tumultuous tribesmen, flung themselves upon the serried 
ranks with ferocity, only to be hurled back in disorder, 
and, instead of what must have seemed a certain victory, 
Boudicca soon saw that defeat was inevitable. At a 
certain moment the Romans advanced in the form of a 
wedge, supported by their auxiliaries, while the cavalry 
at the same moment pressed on the flanks of the Britons, 
who, on taking to flight, found themselves obstructed by 
their immense waggon laager. A terrible slaughter 
followed, and the unfortimate queen ended her life by 
taking poison. 

Why the Second Legion did not obey the instructions 
sent by Suetonius does not appear, but its camp prefect, 
Pacnius Posthumus, fell upon nis sword as soon as news 
reached him of the success of the Fourteenth and 
Twentieth Legions. 

The new province, which had inflicted such disaster 
on the Roman military power in the island, and so 
nearly re-established its freedom, was thus saved. Power¬ 
ful reinforcements, consisting of 2,000 legionaries, 8 
auxiliary cohorts, and 1,000 horse, were despatched from 
Germany, and by this means the remnants of the Ninth 
Legion were reconstituted; wherever the tribes had been 
in open hostility, troops were sent to lay waste their 
fields and destroy their villages. This policy of reprisals 
and extreme harshness was, however, replaced in 61 by 
one of pacification and inactive maintenance of the 
existing frontiers. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SUBJUGATION OF THE NORTH AND 
THE BUILDING OF HADRIAN'S WALL 

(a.D. 61 TO 126) 

If in Rome itself there might be misgivings as to the 
wisdom of Claudius’s adventure in Britain on the ground 
that the turbulent Britons were likely to cause more 
expense than their country was worth, there was no 
relaxation of the imperial grip on Britannia. Peaceful 
organization and the various processes of Romanization 
continued for nearly a decade after the revolt of the Iceni 
had been crushed. The rebuilding of Londinium on its 
ash-covered site was doubtless carried out with character¬ 
istic thoroughness, the Britons seeing, perhaps for the 
first time, the erection of buildings with massive concrete 
walls, upon which they were obliged to labour under 
expert instruction. Town building, road-making, and 
the construction of forts in the frontier region between 
Lindum, Deva, and Isca must have gone on steadily. To 
what extent villa life began in the south at this early 
period can scarcely bejiidged, but there can be little doubt 
that the flood of officials would very soon have been 
looking out for well-placed sites for their houses shortly 
after the occupation of Britain was seen to be an estab¬ 
lished fact. 

The importation of pottery and glass, which had begun 
in the interim period between Caesar's invasion and the 
annexation by Claudius, was enormously increased, and 
the imports included a vast variety of commodities pro¬ 
duced on the Continent, which haa hitherto been scarcely 
known in Britain. How soon the country was in a 
sufficiently advanced state to allow of the introduction of 
teachers cannot be suted, although as early as 79 one 
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hear$ of a Roman grammarian named* Demetrius, who 
was then teaching in Britain. 

The period of quiescence in the new province came to 
an end in 69, soon after the vigorous Vespasian had 
assumed the purple. Cartimandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, concluded a scries of follies by throwing off 
her consQtrr, Venusius, and taking in his place his armour- 
bearer, Vcllocatus. Supported by the bulk of the tribe, 
Venusius took up arms, and the queen, discovering 
herself at his mercy, applied to the Roman Governor, 
Vettius Bolanus, for assistance. The cohorts despatched 
to her aid, discovering that Venusius was all-powerful, 
removed the queen into occupied Roman territory, and 
she forthwith vanishes from the pages of history. Mean¬ 
while the northern tribesmen, under their new leader, 
had developed into a state of open hostility towards the 
Romans, but fortunately there was a strong hand at the 
helm, and about a.d. 70 the Emperor appointed Petiliius 
Ccrcalis to the governorship. There were still four 
legions in Britain, but Lcgio XIV. “ Gcmina Martia 
Victrix had been withdrawn, and in its place was 
Legio II, “ Adjutrix,*' brought over by Ccrealis. The 
commander of the Twentieth Legion was Julius Agricola, 
and, thanks to his son-in-law, Tacitus, we have now a 
period in which a considerable amount of information is 
given in regard to the progress of the series of campaigns 
which resulted in the carrying northwards of the eagles, 
until it seemed as though tnc whole island of Britain 
would come fully within the embrace of the ever-expand¬ 
ing empire. 

Ccrcalis now concentrated upon the task of conquering 
the Brigantes, the large and powerful tribe whose terri¬ 
tories covered, roughly, what is now represented by 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. The campaign continued 
from A.D. 71 to 74, and resulted in the conquest, for the 
time being, of the most warlike and hardy of the peoples 
of Britakj. The Ninth Legion was pushed up from »«s 
oM fettsc at Undum, and w*as, in yr, permanenriy 
tmicbtd at Eboracum {York). It would seem that with 
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the exception of Legio II., which was by this time 
definitely located at Isca (Cacrleon), the whole of the 
forces available in the island were concentrated in the 
heavy attack which Cercalis delivered upon the Brigantes. 
The total force may have numbered anything between 
20,000 and 28,000 men, with some 10,000 horses and 
mules. 

In the year 7^, Sextus Julius Frontinus replaced 
Cerealis as Governor, and during the three years in which 
he remained at the helm he directed a successful offen¬ 
sive against the Silures of South Wales. By the time this 
task had been completed, the whole of the mountainous 
west had been garrisoned by chains of forts linked by 
military roads, and from this time onwards Wales gave 
no more trouble throughout the whole of the Roman 
period of Britain. 

The progress of Roman arms in the island province 
had been uninterrupted lor some years when, in a.d. 77, 
Gna^us Julius Agncola became (governor. He did not 
belong to the older class oi senatorial iuniiW, but repre¬ 
sented the new social type which was cmeiging at this 
period and gradually eclipsing the older order. The new 
class originated in the more distant ports ol Italy and in 
the provinces, and mav be called bouigeois in comparison 
with the stiff, anslocratic type which had hitherto repre¬ 
sented the government in ail parts of the empire. It is 
natural to find in men of Agricoia's type the middle- 
class virtues and failings; they possessed few of the 
typical Patrician vices associated with great wealth, mag¬ 
nificent pride, and indifference alike to personal danger 
and the sufferings of others. Agricola showed himself 
to be energetic, thorough, honest, and a good adminis¬ 
trator. If as a soldier he lacked brilliance in the field 
and made mistakes in tactics, he made up for this in his 
success in using the right men for his officers. His 
success in all matters relating to civil government bore 
excellent fruit in Britain; there can be litdc doubt that 
his sympathetic handling of civil matters in the new 
province did more to cause the Britons to settle down 

2 
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under the new regime than had the methods of most of 
his predecessors. 

Tne first blow delivered by Agricola, after he had 
assumed the office of Governor in 77 (or 78), was against 
the Ordoviccs, who broke into rebellion in the late 
summer of one of these years. Drafts from all the four 
legions in Britain had been sent to Germany early in 77, 
and they returned late in the year or in the following 
spring. This weakening of tne forces may have en¬ 
couraged the Welsh tribes to revolt, but Agricola turned 
upon them with such characteristic energy that not only 
did he inflict terrible losses upon them, but he followed 
up his successes among the mountains by again attacking 
Mona, from which Suetonius had been called away by 
the revolt of Boudicca. The sudden onslaught which he 
made upon that island by the employment of native 
auxiliaries, who were familiar with the shallows in the 
straits, very quickly resulted in the surrender of Mona. 

As far as one can follow the successive campaigns by 
which Agricola then proceeded to carry the eagles into 
Caledonia, it would seem that the resistance of the 
northern tribes was steadily broken; the Roman legions, 
pressing forward from Chester and York, reached the 
line of the Solway and Tyne; roads were built on either 
side of the great central mass of hills forming the 
Pennine Range, and at least one highway was carried 
right through it; forts were built, and the dangerous 
country of dales and fells was hemmed in by a system of 
communications and entrenched posts which made it 
possible to send forces to any point with ease and 
rapidity. In the following year an advance was carried 
forward to the Tweed, and under the shadow of the 
Eildon Hills a strongly built fort known as Trimontium 
(Newstcad) was built. 

By 80-81 the army had reached the narrowest part of 
Britain, and across the isthmus Agricola flung a line of 
small forts to form a barrier between the conquered 
territory and the mountainous region of Caledonia to the 
north. Not yet satisfied, in the fifth year of his campaign 
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he again went forward, this time through Perthshire, 
until he was among the Grampian Mountains. The tribes 
were now fully alive to the danger of complete defeat, 
and the, year 83 was marked by an organized effort to 
challenge the further advance of the legions. A sudden 
night attack was made upon the Ninth Legion, at that 
time the weakest. The sentries were cut down, and, 
before the sleeping soldiers could seize their weapons, 
the Caledonians were in the camp. Sunrise was, how¬ 
ever, close at hand—the summer nights in the north of 
Scotland arc short—and, as the level rays of the sun 
began to pick out the Roman standards. Agricola’s 
cavalry ancf the fleetest of his infantry had fallen upon 
the flanks of the enemy with a simultaneous shout. The 
distraction so heartened the Ninth Legion that they re¬ 
doubled their efforts, and a desperate struggle took place 
in the narrow entrance of the camp until, finding tnem- 
sclves between two powerful Roman forces, the attackers 
sought safety in flight. No doubt their knowledge of 
the country enabled the Caledonians to make their way 
through marsh and forest too rapidly for the Romans to 
score any great success. 

Had not this means of escape been provided, a victory 
might have been gained which would have made Agri¬ 
cola master of all Scotland; as it was, the tribes, far from 
regarding themselves as beaten, armed their youngest 
men, sent their women and children to safe places of 
retreat, and formed a confederacy prepared to nght and 
to resist, not counting the utmost sacrifice of life and 
limb. Notwithstanding this determination, Agricola 
continued his progress through Scotland, and in the year 
84, the seventh of his governorship, the resistance of the 
tribesmen resulted in the great Battle of Mount Graupius. 
Where precisely this was situated it is impossible to say. 
Readers will remember that Scott, in The Antiquary, 
makes Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck describe his discovery of 
the scene of the great conflict on his own property in 
Forfarshire, but many others have sought to locate the 
battle elsewhere, and it remains an unknown site. 
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Agricola delivered a long speech to his men, which 
raised their ardour to such a point that when it was 
finished they were wild with excitement and anxious for 
the moment when the battle should begin. As a result, 
although greatly outnumbered, the Roman forces gained 
a complete victory, the losses inflicted upon the enemy, 
accordmg to Tacitus, amounting to 10,000 men, while 
those on the side of the Romans were only 360! 

When the news of this final success, following all those 
that had gone before, reached the cars of the Emperor 
Domitian, he felt in his mind a certain disquiet, for un¬ 
doubtedly the achievements of his legate in Britain were 
so much greater than his own in Germany that to give 
him the Triumph he deserved might have an undesirable 
effect upon public opinion. However, holding back his 
secret anxieties until the popular acclamations of the victor 
should spend themselves and the enthusiasm of the 
army fade away, he decided to let it be known in the 
Senate that the governorship of the province of Syria was 
being reserved for Agricola. Accordingly, the governor 
who had achieved so much by good aoministration and 
the conquest of the north was recalled, to end his days 
without further employment. The suggestion that he 
met his death by poison is made by Tacitus, but he states 
that he has no evidence upon which to venture an 
assertion. 

Britain was now so completely conquered, and so much 
of it was becoming fully Romanized, that it was con¬ 
sidered safe to withdraw one of the legions. Accord¬ 
ingly, Legio 11 . Adjutrix left Britain, the garrison 
was reduced to three legions and their auxiliaries, which 
was to be the strength of the permanent defensive forces 
of the island almost to the end of the Roman occupation. 
Against any invasion from the far north there were 
Agricola's forts strung out as far north as Perthshire, if 
not even farther, while between the Clyde and the Forth, 
and also between the Tyne and Solway, there were 
two chains of defensive posts which were intended to 
isolate the Brigantes in Yorkshire from the lowlands of 
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Scotland, and to pen in the Caledonians among their 
mountains. To garrison the verv large number of forts 
in the northern half of the island, as well as those 
scattered through Wales, was an enormous task for an 
army reduced bv one-fourth, and it is quite possible that 
some of Agricola’s advanced posts had to be abandoned 
on this account. 

The withdrawal of the troops must have become 
quickly known among the Brigantes, for not long 
after Legio II. “ Adjutrix ” had been transferred to 
the Danube, Arviragus, their king, led a revolt which 
soon taxed the energies of the legions to their utmost 
By this time Eboracum, the headquarters of the Ninth 
Legion, had no doubt become a strongly defended place, 
while Deva, strategically placed to overlook the Ordovices 
and the western approaches to Brigantia, had doubtless 
equally developed its defences. The difficulties of pre¬ 
venting the isolation of the various forts on the road into 
Scotland must have been serious when the people of the 
Pennine Range were in open warfare. Lucullus, who 
had succeeded Agricola, seems to have failed in his 
attempts to capture the Brigantian chief, and finally he 
had the misfortune to allow a new pattern of lance to be 
called after him—the Lucullan ”—for which little act 
of forgetfulness Domitian ordered him to be executed. 

So largely did die difficulty of putting to an end the 
insurrection of the Brigantes fill the mind of Rome that 
Juvenal, writing before Domitian’s death in 96, speaks of 
the possibility of hearing that Arviragus had fallen as one 
of the most desirable pieces of news which could reach 
the Emperor. “ Thou hadst captured some king,” he 
writes, ” or else Arviragus has fallen dead from his 
British war chariot.” The actual situation from a 
military point of view remains somewhat obscure 
although the spade is bringing to light many facts in 
regard to the occupation of forts at this period, and will 
in time, perhaps, enable the general story of the defence 
to be told in broad terms. At present one can only state 
that the struggle with the Brigantes continued through- 
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out the reign of Domitian and onwards through those of 
his successors, until, in 117, Hadrian had assumed th^ 
imperial power. 

The year is not actually known, but somewhere about 
119 the Ninth Legion was overwhelmed by the Brigantes, 
It may have been during an attempt to drive out the 
tribesmen from certain strongholds among the fells, or 
during some expedition farther to the north, that the 
unfortunate legion met with complete disaster; it is con¬ 
ceivable that it was attacked with overwhelming force in 
its entrenched camp at Eboracum, but in the want of 
exact information one can only state that the disaster was 
so complete that no attempt was made, as in the year 61, 
to replace the casualties. Instead, an entirely new legion 
—the Sixth “ Victrix ”—was brought out by Hadrian to 
replace it, and Legio IX. disappears from history. If the 
revolt which brought about this disaster included, as 
seems very probable, an outbreak in Scotland, or if the 
tribes north of the Tweed merely sent reinforcements to 
the Brigantes, the task which awaited the new troops in 
119-20 was a formidable one. In addition to the fresh 
legion, drafts, or vexillationes, of about 1,000 men each, 
under the command of a veteran officer named Titus 
Pontius Sabinus, were furnished by three other legions, 
and it is quite possible that these units and Legio VI. 
may have been taken by sea directly to the Tyne. An 
altar dedicated to Neptune by Legio VI., found at New- 
castlc-on-Tync, may have been set up by this division 
after landing. The longer voyage might have fitted in 
well with the strategy of the Roman commander-in-chief, 
the insurgent tribesmen being by this means menaced in 
their rear. 

When Hadrian himself arrived in 120-21, the situation 
in the north was, it seems, fairly well restored, for there 
is no reference to any further fighting. 

Agricola, as alreaay mentioned, had placed a line of 
small forts across the isthmus between the Tyne and 
Solway, and this line yipcared to Hadrian to be the most 
suitable for cutting off the Brigantes from the north, as 
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well as for holding back attempts at invasion from the 
same direction. He therefore decided to strengthen this 
frontier, and caused a number of new forts to be erected, 
bringing the number up to fourteen, and forming a con¬ 
tinuous chain from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Burgh-by- 
Sands. These castella were from two and a half to three 
acres in area, and were therefore only capable of being 
occupied by a cohors qiiingenaria —that is to say, a 
cohort of 500 men. Each fort was defended by ditches, 
and also was linked with its neighbour by a solidly con¬ 
structed turf wall with a fosse on its outer side. South 
of this line of forts and the linking earthen defence there 
ran what is known to-day as the Vallum. This work 
consists of three mounds and a ditch, and is still visible 
for many miles. Its purpose for many years has been the 
source of endless conjecture. It now appears from the 
excavations and close studies of Mr. F. G. Simpson that 
this continuous line of trench and mound was, very 
possibly, cut right across Britain as a permanent mark 
made by the surveyors to indicate the most suitable line 
of defence to be adopted. That such an infinite labour 
should have been undertaken for such a purpose at first 
seems difficult to believe, but Roman methods reveal a 
certain indifference to the amount of work involved, and 
here, if this latest theory be correct, we have an example 
of this thoroughness, so permanent that it has already 
existed for eighteen hundred years—a huge work to 
achieve a purpose which would be carried out by military 
engineers of to-day by nothing more than the pegging 
down of a strip of white tape. 

Before very long the frontier garrison was found to be 
inadequate for its task; some 7,000 men to defend about 
seventy-three miles was clearly insufficient, and therefore 
the forts were, in certain instances, enlarged to accommo¬ 
date double the number of troops. Again the barrier 
was discovered to be too weak for its purpose, and in 
place of the turf wall a solidly built one of stone, averag¬ 
ing 8 feet in thickness and at least 16 feet high, excluding 
the parapet, was erected. To strengthen this new work 
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small castles of stone were built at every mile, and 
between each two turrets, or ^ard towers, were added. 
The fosse kept close to the wall, and was carried through 
such formidable obstacles as limestone and even bassdt, 
great masses of which were split by the use of wedges. 
Its average width was 36 feet, ana its depth about 15. 
When ful lly occupied, the great line of defence was proD- 
ably manned by 11,000 auxiliaries, who were used to 
fighting with the sling and bow as well as the weapons 
of close contact. 

The work was carried out by detachments from the 
three legions permanently in Britain; many records of the 
sections which different units built exist, and it is from 
these and careful examination of the recent excavations 
carried out with scientific care that gradually the whole 
story of the origin, purpose, and fate of Hadrian’s great 
wall are being discovered. 

Although the expert knowledge of the legionaries was 
required for the construction of the wall, they did not 
form the garrison which defended it. 


CHAPTER IV 

PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH 
AND THE PROLONGED STRUGGLE ON THE 
NORTHERN FRONTIER 

(a.D. 126 TO 282) 

In the previous chapter the advance of Roman arms 
through Britain was described, and the history of the 
new province, mainly from a military standpoint, was 
brought up to the reign of Hadrian (117-38), but while 
the legions were busy in the north-west and north, peace¬ 
ful progress and development were taking place in what 
may be termed the civil area of Britain, which com¬ 
prised the south-eastern half from Eboracum and 
Glevum line; the military area was, roughly, co- 
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tcrminous with the mountainous district of Wales and 
the Pcnnmc Range, while the civil districts were the com¬ 
paratively flat and fertile portions of the south-east. In 
the latter, life was scarcely, if at all, disturbed, by war¬ 
fare in the north, and, beyond hearing with interest of 
the news of a minor defeat or of some success against 
the tribesmen near or beyond the Wail of Hadrian, there 
was little to interrupt the even flow of civil life. Towns 
were probably not walled except on the frontiers of the 
military zone; Londinium, the capital, appears to have 
had no defences, and the military clement, their ways of 
living, and the influence they may have imparted upon 
their surroundings was far removed from the peaceful 
south, centre, and east. 

Thus, orderly government, the development of the road 
system, the draining of swamps, the laying out of new 
areas of cultivation, the building of substantial farm¬ 
houses and villas on the Roman model, went on without 
interruption; the wealth-producing capacities of the 
country were more and more developed; with case of 
communication and a regular postal service, trade would 
naturally increase, and if the British farmer and trader 
grumbled at the system of taxation, he discovered that 
Romanization carried with it advantages much out¬ 
weighing the presence of the tax-gatherer. 

The system of local government adopted appears to 
have been similar to the semi-autonomous regime estab¬ 
lished in Gaul, the native aristocracy filling the magis¬ 
terial benches somewhat after the French method in their 
protectorate of Tunisia. The town of Caerwent (the Isca 
Silurum of this period) was, from an inscription which 
has been found on the site, the administrative centre of 
the canton of the Silurcs. This cantonal system appears 
to have been widespread throughout the civil area, the 
exceptions be'ng wherever coloniae were situated. As far 
as is at present known, there were onlv four colonics— 
i.c., Glcvum, Eboracum, Lindum, and Camulodunum; 
the one municipium was Vcrulamium (near St. Albans). 
The reason for the last place having received the honour 
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of municipal rank was due to the fact that it was a well* 
^stablishea and important British town, and doubtless a 
natural centre for the district. The towns which bore 
the title ‘•colonia’* were generally of Roman origin, or 
so largely settled by Romans that their native character 
was to a great extent eclipsed. It is curious to find that 
such an important native town as Corinium Dobunorum 
-(Cirencester) was given no distinctive title, and Lon- 
dinium itself was equally without any rank as a city. 
With the exception of Camulodunum, which, as already 
mentioned, was colonized by Claudius with veteran 
soldiers, the other three were the outcome of military 
occupation. Glevum may have been much augmentea 
from a Celtic settlement by its popularity among soldiers 
-of the Second Legion, who, when their time was expired, 
moved across from South Wales to the pleasant Glouces¬ 
tershire town which would have become familiar to them 
during their term of service. Apart from these towns 
bearing Roman rank, there were a large number scattered 
throu^out the civil area whose importance should not be 
overlooked. That Venta Icenorum, the chief centre of 
the country of the Iceni, Durovernum (Canterbury), 
Ratae (Leicester), Viroconium (Wroxeter), Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester), Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter), Dur- 
novaria (Dorchester), Aquae Sulis (Bath), and Calleva 
’(Silchester) were all busy and prosperous towns with a 
fully Romanized population need not be doubted, and 
the same applies to many other lesser towns, indications 
of whose Roman period are sufficiently ample. 

Since the process of Romanization had now been in 
operation for some eighty years, there can be very little 
-doubt that Latin had become widely spoken throughout 
the civil half of the country; probably, as in Wales to-day, 
a great number of the natives were bi-lingual. While it 
is easy to imagine that Britons living and working largely 
among Latin-speaking people in large towns might be- 
^come less and less familiar with the native tongue and in 
time lose it altogether, yet in the country and in the 
tsmaller centres ot population one may imagine that the 
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pf conquerors was only used when required, 
and that in ordinary casual conversation the local dialea 
of British would be the common speech. In Londinium, 
Latin must soon have become the most spoken language, 
while a good deal of Greek and other Mediterranean 
tongues might have been heard along the quays. Doubt¬ 
less the common labourer and the slave would speak 
Latin freely if ungrammatically; a tile-maker of London 
or the near neighoourhood scribbled upon the wet clay 
he was handling a comment upon the slackness of a 
fellow-workman, and in doing this he used Latin. 
“ Austalis,** he wrote, “ goes on on his own for a week 
every day.” Other such graffiti which have been found 
arc all in Latin, from which it has been argued that the 
classic tongue had almost entirely superseded the native; 
but this does not necessarily follow, for, while Latin was 
taught—and with teaching came instruction in writing— 
British was merely the vernacular, and those who could 
write it would hardly be found among the classes who 
would scribble upon wet clay or the walls of houses. 

From Tacitus, who maltes special mention of the 
adoption by many of the British of various forms of 
Roman luxury—a movement encouraged by Agricola—it 
is clear that progress in the direction of elaborately built 
houses must have begun comparatively soon after the 
conquest. It is impossible, even with the evidence of 
coins, to make any very precise statements as to the 
earliest dates pf erection or houses with warmed floors 
and walls and private bath installations, but that these 
Roman features of domestic architecture came fairly early 
may be inferred from the statement of Tacitus. From 
that time onwards, therefore, the number of villas built 
of brick or flint and stone rubble, and with heavily con¬ 
structed tiled roofs, may have increased with astonishing 
rapidity. The number of sites known grows from year 
to year, and nearly all of them give indications of the 
hypocaust system of heating, of mosaic floors, and in a 
considerable proportion there are indications of well- 
constructed baths. On every site into which the spade of 
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the archaeologist is put examples of the best types of table¬ 
ware arc found, tne highly glazed red ware from the 
Gaulish potteries, commonly known as Samian, and less 
commonly as terra sigillata, from the names of the 
potters usually stamped upon each piece, is found in 
abundance, wnile the articles of ornament and objects of 
silver and gold which arc discovered reveal the fact that 
the Romanized inhabitants of villa and farm not only 
appreciated, but possessed, objects of art and ornament 
whose value must have been considerable. 


Although no doubt the number of mosaic pavements 
which have been destroyed in the fifteen hundred years 
since the break-up of the Roman peace in Britain is very 
large, there have yet come down through the ages a 
sufficiendy rcjprcsentadvc number to show that in a com- 
paradvcly ordinary house in a town of no pardcular 
importance the occupants could cmplcw those sufficiendy 
skilled in such work to have their floors adorned, not 


merely with elaborate patterns, but with representations 
of gods and goddesses, tritons, nereids, cupids, animals 
of all kinds from elephants to tigers, birds and fishes, and 
a vast variety of small objects. While nothing has been 
found indicadng quite such a high level of art as those 
in the province of Africa, yet there is sufficient to indicate 
that the best obtainable was employed by a very large 
propordon of villa-owners. 

The areas in which villas arc most frequendy found 
arc in Kent, the northern parts of Surrey, Sussex, the Isle 
of Wight, Southern Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Hertfordshire. In the other parts of the lowlands of 
Britain—^that is, the civil districts—they arc found here 
and there, but not sufficiently closely to indicate that this 
class of house was common. It may be that in some 
districts of the country the search for building materials 
in the Middle Ages, before brickmaking had recom¬ 
menced, was more intensive than in others, or possibly 
the sites were less obliterated, and thus the later occu¬ 
pants of the land were more easily able to locate them. 
Essex in particular, which is peculiarly lacking in villas, 
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has Roman bricks in almost every church whose walls 
as old as the Norman period, a fact which seems to 
indicate that the church builders of that time ransacked 
the ruins of Roman houses for bricks and rubble with 
exceptional thoroughness owing to the lack of any build¬ 
ing materials in the county. 

The plans of Romano-British houses reveal two distinct 
types, but neither of them follows the courtyard style 
common to the Mediterranean, where a small and shady 
central enclosure in the building, with the rooms opening 
on to it, had been developed against the heat of the 
southern summer. In Britain, where it was found 
necessary to adapt the plans of houses to the require¬ 
ments of a cool and often sunless climate, few small court¬ 
yards were built; instead, one finds the very large, open 
quadrangles, with the chief buildings usually along the 
northern and eastern sides, so that the windows of all 
the rooms could face the sunniest points of the compass, 
turning their backs to the cold north and cast. Another 
type, that generally employed for smaller houses, was 
based upon a corridor which ran along one side, connect¬ 
ing all the rooms. 

Beyond the confines of the civil area of Britain the 
villas cease abruptly. North of Easingwold and Aid- 
borough in Yorkshire one searches in vain for any such 
structures; the military zone has been entered, and no 
houses of any description are discovered outside the en¬ 
trenched walls of tnc forts. In this connection it is 
interesting to find that, about die year 197, Septimius 
Severus divided the island into two provinces, which he 
called Upper and Lower Britain. Where the boundary 
1 ^ can only be inferred, but, as it is known that Deva 
(Chester) and Isca Silurum (Cacrleon) were in Upper 
Britain, while Eboracum and Lindum were in Lower, 
the division thus seems to Have run diagonally from 
north-cast to south-west, which would include the moun¬ 
tainous areas in Upper Britain and the plains in Lower. 
This corresponds with other provinces of the empire, for 
Germania, Moesia, Dacia, and Pannonia were each divided 
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orographicallj^, the lower province in point of altitude 
bearing the tide “ Inferior/^ 

In matters concerning religion, the primitive ideas of 
the British people were definitely affected by the coming 
into their country of such large numbers of more or less 
permanent residents, the majority of whom brought with 
them belief in an entirely new system of deities. The 
fact that the Romano-Hellcnic pantheon included the 
worship of various virtues made it comparatively casv for 
the Celtic mind to find parallels in the newly introduced 
religion. It was natural in a warlike people that they 
should give homage to a deity associated with courage in 
battle, and this deity appears in Britain under a variety 
of names, the best known of which arc Belatucadrus, also 
known as Teutates, Corotiacus, Cocidius, and Camulus. 
Each of these has been found in association with the 
Roman war-god Mars; thus one finds altars erected to 
Mars Cocidius, Mars Belatucadus, Apollo Maponus, and 
so on, showing that the British were not unwilling to add 
to their own deities the power of the great Roman gods. 
Andatc was a war-goddess, and it was to her that 
Boudicca offered up me Roman prisoners whom she had 
taken at Camulodunum. It would seem that tortures of 
the most horrible description were not out of keeping 
with the ideas of the Iceni in regard to such a sacrificial 
offering. 

All the altars found in association with military 
stations are dedicated to the usual Roman gods. Jupiter, 
Diana, Apollo, Neptune, Mercury, Fortune, and a variety 
of others are frequently found on such sites, without 
association with any Celtic clement. In the country 
towns, however, away from military stations, it is not 
unusual to discover dedications to Roman and Celtic 
deities in association. Throughout Britain it may be 
taken that temples to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, as well 
as to the divinity of the Emperor, were to be found in all 
the larger towns. A British deity possibly associated with 
healing was the Sul, or Sulis, appearing in the Roman 
name of Bath, which was Aquae Sulis. It has been sug- 
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gestcd that Sul was a goddess, and that she represented 
to the Celts the idea of the female Sun; the name appears 
sometimes as Sul Minerva. The water-god Nodons, or 
Nudens, is shown by a mosaic pavement found in 
Gloucestershire to have been worshipped at least in that 
part of the island. 

The very popular idea of the Mother Goddesses—the 
Dc<s Matres —came to Britain from the Continent. They 
are represented by three female figures seated in a row, 
clad in long robes, and usually with baskets of fruit upon 
their knees. An example of these has been found in 
London, but as a rule they are discovered where military 
stations existed, and this applies also to the worship of 
Mithras, whose adherents were found among soldiers. 
In London tliere has been discovered evidence for the 
existence of a temple of Isis, a goddess whose votaries 
came to be looked upon with disfavour by the Roman 
Government, on account of their association with dis¬ 
reputable rites. That the capital would include wor¬ 
shippers of an extensive range of gods and goddesses is 
natural, in view of the cosmopolitan trading types which 
would have found their way to the port very soon after 
the conquest. That the performance of religious rites in 
connection with the priesthood took place in Britain is 
shown by the discovery of a remarkable ceremonial 
instrument of bronze which was dredged from the bed of 
the Thames at London. It was elaborately decorated 
with representations of Cybele, Attis, and a number of 
the well-known gods and goddesses. From the whole of 
the evidence available it would seem that throughout 
Britain there was a wide tolerance shown towards all 
forms of religion which were not regarded by the Rornar\ 
Government as being inimical to the peaceful Romaniza- 
tion of the country. One thing, however, is clear; that is 
that Druidism was not tolerated, and, after the attack 
upon its last place of refuge in the island of Mona, Aat 
strange cult associated with mistletoe and human sacrifice 
disappears very largely from the pages of history. 

While progress was being made steadily throughout 
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Lower Britain, it is questionable whether the influences 
of Roman civilization were penetrating to any extent 
among the hills and mountains north of Derbyshire. The 
Brigantes had been severely punished, but they were not 
yet beaten. They were cut off from support from the 
north by Hadrian’s Wall, which had been developed to 
its final stage, as already described, by about the year 126. 
But yet another effort to pen in the troublesome tribes¬ 
men of the north was,taKcn in hand; about the year 
140 Lollius Urbicus was appointed Governor, and during 
his term of office a movement into the territory of the 
Caledonians was put in operation. Roman forces once 
more reached the line of the Forth and Clyde and re- 
occupied the chain of forts which Agricola had built 
some sixty years earlier. The new Governor decided that 
a second wall, linking these nineteen forts in a similar 
manner to that carried out by Hadrian, would help to 
secure the country, and, accordingly, about a.d. 143 a wall 
mainly of turf, with a stone foundation, thirty-six miles 
in length, was erected between Bridgencss on the Forth 
and Old Kilpatrick on the Clyde, of which here and 
there solid remains exist at the present time. Even the 
forts were not all built of stone; instead their walls were 
constructed of evenly laid turves. Drafts from the three 
legions—Second, Sixth, and Twentieth—shared the work 
of construction in exact proportion, and from the seven¬ 
teen inscriptions which nave been found on the wall it 
is possible to state that the work was evenly divided 
between the three detachments. So admirably placed 
were the Agricolan forts that no attempt was made to 
change their positions when the builders of the wall 
reviewed the situation at so long an interval of more 
than half a century. On account of this great engineer¬ 
ing work having been carried out in the reign of 
Antonius Pius, it is now called cither the Antoninc Wall 
or the Wall of Pius. 

Between the two walls there were a number of strong 
forts, all of them requiring garrisons, which suggests that 
those farther south had to be somewhat depleted in order 
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to provide defenders for the new wall and the various 
forts which linked it with that of Hadrian. Possibly the 
spreading out of the forces over such a large area 
appeared in certain localities to amount to weakness, for 
about a dozen years after the completion of the turf wall 
(155), when Julius Verus was the imperial legate, the 
Brigantes once more broke into a state of revolt, while 
simultaneous outbreaks appear to have occurred between 
the walls, where there are indications pointing to the over¬ 
whelming of a number of fortified posts at that time. 

The Governor succeeded in putting down this re¬ 
bellion, damaged forts were rebuilt, and the Brigantes 
were apparently handled in such a manner that they arc 
not referred to again by any Roman historian. By some 
means a considerable portion of their country was taken 
from them; this would presumably mean the loss of some 
form of local autonomy which had hitherto been allowed. 
The outbreak in Scotland appears to have been sufficiently 
formidable to cause the temporary loss of the Wall of 
Pius, and when Julius Verus reoccupied it the troops were 
required to carry out considerable reconstruction. In 181 
or thereabouts, when Ulpius Marcell us was serving his 
second term as Governor, the Caledonians once more 
invaded Britain, and it would appear that the turf wall 
was again overwhelmed; an enormous amount of damage 
was caused, besides heavy casualties among the troops, 
including an officer of high rank. Whether this officer 
was Marcellus, the legate, is not known; indeed, the 
information concerning these strenuous years on the 
northern frontier of Britain is so slight that very little can 
be stated with confidence as to the precise date or the 
extent of the damage inflicted by the successive raids. 

The more or less perpetual warfare which had con¬ 
tinued from the time of Arviragus, with only uncertain 
intervals, certainly came to a crisis about 181, for, if the 
evidence of the spade may be trusted, many strong posts 
were destroyed at that time, and it would seem that all 
the forts north of Hadrian’s Wall were evacuated. 

What precisely happened upon the great barrier 
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between the Tyne and the Solway cannot be stated. One 
school of archaeologists is inclined to think that both 
walls were destroyed at this time, and that the whole of 
the military zone of Britain, apart from Wales, and even 
York itself, was included in the very formidable rising; 
another is inclined to doubt this and to believe that 
Marcellus was able to preserve the line of Hadrian’s Wall, 
although there may have been sporadic outbreaks among 
the Brigantes farther south. 

Hclvius Pertinax followed Marcellus, and, although his 
task was made the harder through a mutiny among the 
troops, during which he was assaulted and left in an 
apparently dying condition, he recovered, dealt with the 
mutineers, and brought the war to a satisfactory con* 
elusion. Somewhere about this time (184-90) the 
Emperor Commodus took to himself the title of “ Britan- 
nicus,” indicating thereby that the long struggle with the 
northern tribes of the province had been brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

A new situation arose in Britain soon afterwards. The 
soldier-Governor was Decimus Clodius Albinus, a well¬ 
born Romano-African, who had won widespread popu¬ 
larity in the army; so much so that on the death of 
Commodus in 192 the army of Britain saluted him as 
Emperor, and in the following year Septimius Severus 
found it good policy to allow him to assume the position 
of Junior Emperor, and to call himself Ca:sar. Four 
years later, however, Severus, having defeated and slain 
the other competitor for the purple, declared war upon 
Albinus. The army of Britain was carried across to 
Gaul, and, led by Albinus, reached Lugdunum (Lyons), 
where the legions under Severus overcame those of the 
British Caesar. The unfortunate Albinus was murdered 
in a house in Lugdunum, and the remains of the three 
defeated legions were sent back to Britain. It was after 
this revolt that Severus decided to divide the province 
into two parts, calling them Upper and Lower. Upper 
Britain, which was the military area, thus became a 
separate province from the administrative standpoint. 
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This interval of civil war, and the consequent weaken¬ 
ing of the frontier, no doubt put spirit once more into the 
defeated Caledonians, for soon afterwards the Governor, 
Virius Lupus, found himself once more engaged in 
throwing off incessant attacks. In spite of certain suc¬ 
cesses, he became so alarmed at the increasing danger 
that he took the unprecedented step of fixing up a truce 
by the payment of a considerable subsidy. Naturally this 
admission of weakness could only lead to further trouble, 
and soon afterwards—somewhere about the year 206—it 
would seem that the whole of Hadrian's Wall was over¬ 
whelmed and perhaps abandoned, and a general situation 
created which must have been the cause of the greatest 
anxiety to the Emperor as soon as the news reached him. 
While it is impossible to give anything approaching an 
exact year for the culmination of the disaster, it is plain 
that by about 208 the Governor of the time, Alfenius 
Senecio, felt himself unable any longer to cope with the 
situation without heavy reinforcements. Consequently 
he sent a full report on the situation to the Emperor, 
urging him to bring over a considerable army if the 
situation were to be saved. It is clear from this appeal 
that the barbarians of the north were ravaging and plun¬ 
dering on an extensive scale. The Emperor decided to go 
himself to the island, taking with him the necessary fresh 
troops, and in the same year, although so ill that he had 
to be carried in a litter, he landed in Britain accompanied 
by his two sons. Reinforcements poured into Britain 
from all parts of the Empire, and on such a scale were 
the preparations for crushing the Caledonians that they 
at once sued for peace. The messengers were, however, 
detained until the army was ready to march, and before 
long military control had been re-established as far north 
as the Tyne. Such troops as could be spared were 
ordered to commence the repair of Hadrian’s Wall, a 
task which was continued for tjvo or three years, until the 
whole system of defence was once more reinstated. By 
the spring of 209 the army was ready for the field, and 
marched away into Caledonia. Severus decided to leave 
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his younger son Geta behind, and took with him 
Antoninus, commonly known as “ Caracallus.” His 
determination to destroy the power of further resistance 
in the northern tribes was shown in the two campaigns 
which followed, during which the army endured the 
greatest hardships and was nearly worn out with exhaus¬ 
tion. The long marches which they performed appear to 
have brought the Roman forces to the far north of Scot¬ 
land, for Hcrodianus, the historian upon whom we rely 
fpr the few facts which are known concerning these long 
campaigns, states that the Romans “ drew near to the 
extreme end of the Isle of Britain.” At last, in the 
autumn of 210, the Caledonians submitted. Garrisoned 
forts were left in the country as far beyond the Wall of 
Pius as Inchtuthill on the Tay, and there may have been 
others still farther north whose entrenchments have been 
obliterated, Severus then marched back to Lower 
Britain, more broken in health than when he had arrived. 
At his military headquarters at Eboracum he lingered 
for some five months, energetic to the last. On February 
4th, 211, at the age of sixty-five, the great Libyan 
Emperor breathed his last. With elaborate ceremonial 
his body was burnt, and the ashes sent to Rome. 

Caracallus and Geta now became joint Emperors, and 
strangely enough their first act was to arrange peace with 
the Caledonians, as the result of which it seems that the 
garrisons north of Hadrian’s Wall were withdrawn. 
Notwithstanding this apparent indifference to what 
might happen in the country so lately subdued at such 
cost, there was no rising after the troops had left. The 
punishment inflicted had been sufficiently severe to pro¬ 
duce a state of peace, which existed throughout the 
greater part of tne third century, during which the 
Romanized Britons progressed steadily in the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth and tne assimilation of Roman culture. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CONDITION OF BRITAIN IN THE 
THIRD CENTURY 

During the hundred years following the death of 
Severus, while there are no records of disturbances to the 
peace in the north, there arc indications of burnings and 
damage along the Wall, which suggest some trouble with 
the Caledonians about 270. It was not, however, until 
early in the fourth century that one hears again of fight¬ 
ing in the north. The port of Rutupiae (Richboroueh in 
Kent) had become a place of some importance early in 
the third century, although its full development, when 
the Saxon menace began to make itself strongly felt, was 
yet to come. Towns generally, except those close to the 
frontiers, seem to have continued to be unwallcd, and 
thus their expansion was not artificially restricted. 
Calleva (Silchester), the little centre of the tribal area of 
the Atrebates, which stood at an important junction of 
roads in what is now North Hampshire, was laid out in 
regular parallelograms which were only loosely occupied 
by houses. Owing to the site having been permanently 
deserted, this place has been completely rediscovered, and 
its arrangements may possibly be typical of the average 
town of Its character in the province. 

Occupying a central position was the forum, with the 
basilica or hall of justice on the western side, while shops 
surrounded the other three faces of the open space. Near 
the south gate was a considerable establishment (probably 
an hotel), to which were attached ample baths. There 
were other public baths, an amphitheatre, four temples, 
and a small Christian church. The foundations of many 
houses occupying the thirty or forty blocks show them to 
have been of irregular size and planning, and the way in 
which they are f 3 aced suggests that many of them may 
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have been built before the rectilinear lay out of the town 

was established. 

Apart from Calleva and Venta Silurum (Caerwent), 
scarcely anything is known of the street plans of Romano- 
British towns. Verulamium will, when excavated, give 
up almost certainly a very considerable amount of im¬ 
portant information as to the lay out of that ancient city, 
but apart from it there is litde hope of any further know¬ 
ledge coming from other towns buried deep below the 
foundations of existing houses. The few places where 
streets have been discovered in London arc so inadequate 
that nothing can be said of its planning. 

The smaller towns, which had no regular basilica, 
seem to have used their Celtic type of earthen moot as a 
place of meeting and of judgment as well as of pleasure. 
These primitive moots were generally circular, but under 
Roman influence the tendency seems to have been to re¬ 
model them upon the plan of a circus, or to construct a 
new oval earthwork with entrances on the longest axis, 
such as those to be seen at Charterhousc-on-Mendip, at 
Chetde, Cirencester, and many other places. That many 
of these circuses took, in some degree, the place of an 
amphitheatre need not be doubted; possibly they fulfilled 
many purposes, just as a town hall is at the present time 
used for a great variety of gatherings, ranging from 
political meetings to bazaars and dances. At the end of 
the ninth century these earthen ovals were still a very 
conspicuous feature of the country. King Alfred (in his 
translation of Orosius) describing them as “ innumerable 
amphitheatres.” However much they were used for 
other purposes later in the Roman occupation, their 
origin would seem to lie very far back in ancient Celtic 
customs, and their early use may well have been for the 
discussion of tribal affairs and for justice. The most 
important remains of amphitheatres are to be found at 
Caerleon, Caerwent, Silchestcr, Cirencester, Dorchester 
(Dorsetshire), and Richborough. 

The Roman system did not delight in sweeping away 
native customs, religion, or language. So long as there 
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was conformity to the requirements of the Government 
in regard to taxation and the usual duties of citizens, the 
Britons were allowed to live much as they pleased, and 
it would seem that after the defeat of the Boudicca revolt 
the lowland people of Britain lived quite contentedly 
under Roman domination, finding satisfaction, as soon as 
citizen rights were granted, in speaking of themselves as 
Roman citizens. In the villages of the Brigantes and in 
Wales and Cornwall there were few civilizing influences, 
and thus, while something of Italian luxury was enjoyed 
in most of the towns and villas of Lower Britain, primi¬ 
tive Celtic ways of living were not greatly changed in the 
rough hill country and among the mountain valleys. 

The lead-mines of the Mendip Hills, central York¬ 
shire, Derbyshire, and Cornwall, were imperial property, 
and were worked, it would seem, in certain cases long 
before the Roman conquest. Of the output of these 
mines, in the form of large “ pigs/' many examples have 
been found. At Greenhow Hill in Yorkshire a mine 
was being worked by the Romans as early as the reign of 
Domitian, one of its “ pigs ” giving the date 81, which 
was only ten years after the Roman advance into the 
country of the Brigantes. From the lead was extracted 
a certain proportion of silver, and these two metals, 
together with iron, which was mined in Sussex, the 
Forest of Dean, and elsewhere, formed the main mineral 
output of the country. If tin were at all worked in 
Cornwall during the Roman period, it must have been 
on a very small scale. 

The nature and variety of manufactures encouraged in 
Britain by the Romans can be inferred from mu(m evi¬ 
dence. Numerous brickyards and extensive factories for 
making roofing tiles, hypocaust flues, and chimney pots 
were established. There is evidence for the existence of 
a glass factory in the heart of Londinium; potteries, 
whether of native origin or newly established, produced 
increasing quantities of the coarser ware for all domestic 
purposes, and later, as the supply from the Gallic fac¬ 
tories diminished and finally ceased at the end of the 
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second century, provided well-finished and highly deco¬ 
rated table-ware. The demand for joinery, produced by 
the great expansion of the towns and the building of well- 
equipped farms and country houses, made it necessary to 
have carpenters* shops on a considerable scale all over the 
country. 

It was not until the end of the third century, so far as 
the evidence is available, that any*Roman mint was 
opened in Britain, but from the year 288 until about 330, 
and again during the reign of Magnus Maximus, mint¬ 
ing was continued in the capital, although coins were 
struck in other towns, but precisely where it is difficult to 
state. Travelling mints may conceivably have been in 
vogue. 

That the Britons possessed considerable artistic skill, 
and that dieir craftsmanship was at a high level, has 
already been mentioned, and it is an interesting fact that, 
in spite of the influence of classic forms upon the con¬ 
quered people, their instinct towards their own Celtic art 
was not destroyed. In many objects belonging definitely 
to the centuries of Roman occupation one sees in the 
Celtic spirals and other features the emergence of the 
vigorous and untrammelled native art. At die great 
pottery of Durobrivse (Castor, near Peterborough) the 
ornament applied to the black glazed ware is of typically 
British inspiration, the favourite decorations consisting of 
hares, stags, and hounds, running with the greatest 
freedom of motion in the midst of curved and spiral 
lines. Two other important potteries were in the New 
Forest and at Upchurch on the Medway. 

Building stone was obtained in all parts of Britain 
where it could be found, and the actual quarries from 
which the materials for Hadrian’s Wall were cut arc 
situated near to the great military work. The skill of 
the stonemasons employed in Britain, whether native or 
of foreign origin, must have been at a fairly high level, 
for $&mc of the capitals and fluted columns which have 
been found show workmanship which could only have 
coixM from the hands of well-trained craftsmen. Possibly 
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marble was worked before it reached Britain, but, if not, 
there would have been workmen in the island capable of 
cutting such unyielding material with unerring precision. 

The funereal monuments discovered in Britain do not 
reveal a hi^h level of art, and compared with those which 
still exist in France it is clear that the older province - 
cither imported sculptors from Italy or else produced 
native artists whose skill was greater. The sculptured 
lions found in Northumberland and London, and the 
well-known gorgon’s head at Bath, are examples which 
arc probably typical of the native British sculptor’s art. 

The designs in the mosaic pavements conform so much 
to the Continental model that it seems fairly clear that 
the workmen who laid them, and their designers, were 
not of British origin. For such work even to-day the 
British still rely upon Italian craftsmen. 

It may be that by the end of the third century the level 
of civilization ana general comfort of the average in¬ 
habitant of the civil area had reached its apogee. In two 
and a half centuries of occupation Britain nad been given 
a network of magnificently constructed roads which were 
not entirely worn out twelve hundred years later; bridges 
had been built; drainage and sanitation were improved; 
during the hours of darkness lighthouses guided ships into 
the ports; a postal service enabled communications to be 
sent with regularity and rapidity; education had becornc 
widespread, and medical as well as surgical skillwaswithin 
the reach of those who could afford it; internecine war 
had ceased; the non-military parts of the country slept 
in peace and security. If the falling of the shadow of 
Roman dominion upon the remote island of Britain can 
be said to have produced ail these things, it was indeed 
an advantage immeasurable in its results upon the 
population. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GREATEST PERIOD OF ROMAN 
BRITAIN 

(a.D. 282 TO 343) 

The peace established in the north as the result of 
Severus’s two years of punitive warfare appears to have 
been disturbed to some extent in the latter part of the third 
century. On Pladrian’s Wall the tide of barbarianism 
was, it would seem, perpetually fretting, and after 270, 
from indications of the burning of a number of mile- 
castles and turrets, there is the suggestion of the breaking 
down'of the defence at various points, and perhaps on 
more than one occasion. These signs of weakness on the 
northern frontier coincide with a period of internal dis¬ 
order, due to the two usurpers, Bonosus, a Briton, and 
Proculus, a Gaul, who claimed imperial rank at Cologne. 
If, as is suggested, they obtained military assistance from 
Britain, there would have naturally been a drain on the 
garrisons, a fact which would very quickly suggest oppor¬ 
tunities for plundering forays to the cver-ready tribes 
beyond the Tyne. 

Probus, who was Emperor at the time, disposed of 
these rivals and also of a third (his name is lost), who 
made a bid for the purple in Britain itself. It required a 
special expedition to remove him. The task was en¬ 
trusted to Victorious, an officer of Moorish birth, who 
gained the upstart’s confidence by treachery and then 
stabbed him under cover of night. 

The surface of the ordinary life of Britain was prob¬ 
ably scarcely ruffled by these events, nor did the first 
slight indications of a fresh source of danger make any 
impression on the minds of the people. Too often the 
beginnings of a great danger arc ignored by any but those 
with an extremdy acute outlook and an intimate know- 
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ledge of history. It appears that at first the only indica¬ 
tions of serious trouble on the eastern coast took the form 
of a few raiding ships from the mouths of the Elbe and 
the Weser. It was only when the acts of piracy began to 
grow somewhat numerous during the reign of Diocletian 
and his western colleape, Maximian, that a definite step 
was taken to counter the annoyance and interference with 
the sea-passage to and from Continental ports. 

Orders were given for the formation or a suitable fleet 
for the protection of the whole of the south-eastern coast, 
the commander chosen being an efficient officer of Belgic 
or perhaps Irish origin, named Carausius. His title was 
Count or the Saxon Shore throughout the Britains, and 
the base of the new fleet was Rutupiac (Richborough, 
near Sandwich). 

In spite of the fate of the recent usurper, the newly 
appointed admiral was not content with his new post; 
he saw in his control of the sea an opportunity for 
making himself Caesar in Britain, and, having secured 
the support of the legions, he assumed the highest 
authority and proceeded to strike his own coins in Lon- 
dinium and elsewhere. Diocletian, finding himself with¬ 
out the means of removing the upstart, decided to accept 
him as joint Emperor, an event which naturally gave 
Carausius cause for the greatest satisfaction, and his 
mints were soon busy turning out great numbers of new 
coins, on which his head appears side by side with those 
of Diocletian and Maximian. These seem to have been 
the first occasions when minting had taken place in 
Britain since the Roman conquest, although it is just 
possible that coins w'cre struck at an earlier date. The 
local Emperor appears to have been efficient in keeping 
the peace in Britain. During the seven years in which 
Carausius retained power there arc no further records of 
invasions or raids; he was popular with the army and 
navy, and doubtless, as a strong ruler, his administration 
was approved also by traders and civilians generally. 
Unfortunately for Britain, one of Carausius’s officers 
named Allcctus aimed at his chief’s position, and, when 
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an opportunity occurred, assassinated him, and was 
ac<^tcd as his successor. 

The new local emperor seems clearly to have lacked 
the capacity of the first Count of the Saxon Shore, and 
would appear not to have enjoyed the popularity necessary 
for retaining so precarious an eminence. The year 
before the murder of Carausius, Constantius I., called 
“ Chlorus/* had become Junior Emperor of the West, 
and, although for the time he left Carausius in uninter¬ 
rupted power in Britain, war was declared upon him in 
the name of Diocletian and Maximian, and the port of 
Gcsoriacum (Boulogne) was captured. 

Allcctus held on until 296, when the blow fell, Con¬ 
stantius having collected a sufficiently powerful fleet to 
attack the British Carsar with good chances of success. 

The invading forces were divided into two divisions. 
That commanded by Constantius, or a portion of it, lost 
its direction in mistv weather, and, rounding the North 
Foreland, came rignt up the Thames estuary to Lon- 
dinium. Another division was under Asclepiodotus, the 
Praetorian Prefect, who landed, apparently, on the south 
coast, and, having burnt his ships, led his forces towards 
the capital. Allectus was therefore forced to leave his 
own ships in the Solent and hasten to intercept the 
threatened blow. 

A battle took place which may quite possibly have 
been in the neighbourhood of Woolmer Forest in Hamp¬ 
shire, for there was unearthed in that district some years 
ago a very great collection of bronze coins of both Carau¬ 
sius and Allectus, which might very well have been the 
paymaster’s store of currency hastily buried when the 
battle was imminent. Allcctus was attacked before he had 
had time to place his forces in proper battle order, and 
as a result they were routed and soon in full retreat 
towards Londinium. Allcctus was slain, and enormous 
casualties were inflicted upon his mixed forces, many of 
whom were Frankish mercenaries, who at the last were 
die only troops upon whom he could place confidence. 
The survivors of the battle reached London, where they 
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were pr(Keeding to commit every sort of outrage when, 
by peculiar good fortune for the city, the fleet of Con¬ 
stantins dropped anchor in the Pool. This providential 
arrival saved Londinium from infinite loss, for the newly 
arrived troops were at once landed, and the Frankish 
mercenaries were soon slaughtered or driven from the 
city. 

Ihc gratitude of the Londoners to their saviour must 
have been heartfelt, and a large medallion which was 
struck at the time would have been popular and fully 
represented the feelings of gratitude felt towards the 
Caesar of the West for the disaster from which he had 
saved the capital. The only example of this most inter¬ 
esting medallion is of gold, and it was found as recently 
as 1922 in the neighbourhood of Arras. On the reverse 
is a representation of Constantins mounted on his war- 
charger outside one of the gates of Londinium, the 
people of the city being represented by a kneeling female 
figure. Below is a galley, to represent the fleet by which 
succour came. On the south side of the Thames, where 
now the County Hall of London stands, there have also 
been found in the Thames mud considerable remains of 
a vessel, apparently of this period. Coins of Carausius 
were discovered in it, and it is just possible that this was 
one of the ships of cither Allectus or Constantius. 

Besides the fleet, the Saxon Shore was, in course of 
time, defended by at least ten forts, placed at varying 
intervals between the Wash and the Isle of Wight, and 
between the Tees and the Humber the foundations of five 
small fortified posts or signal stations have been found. 
The date for the erection of these fixed defences is not 
certain, but they may have been built late in the third 
century or early in the fourth. 

Carrying out the instructions of Diocletian, Constantius 
was much occupied with the administrative reorganiza¬ 
tion of the country, which he divided into four provinces, 
called Maxima Csesaricnsis, Flavia Caesariensis, Britannia 
Prima, and Britannia Sccunda. Unfortunately nothing 
is known of the boundaries of these divisions, and the 
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solitary fact extant concerning them is the location of 
Corinium (Cirencester) in Britannia Prima. 

Nine years later Constantins became Emperor of the 
West, and it appears that at about the same time there 
was trouble on Hadrian’s Wall. Precisely what h^pened 
is not known, but the attack must have been suincicntly 
severe to require the presence of the Emperor, and it 
would seem that he conducted the strenuous campaign 
somewhere in the north, possibly in the area between the 
Tyne and Forth, It may be that the climate of Scodand 
tried his constitution, for on his return to York he died 
in the thirteenth year of his reign. 

It is unfortunate diat so little is known of any of the 
circumstances concerning the visit of the Emperor and 
his death in the northern military base, especially in view 
of the fact that certain traditions claim that his son, 
afterwards Constantine the Great, was born at Eboracum. 
While it is possible that Constantine first saw the light in 
the province of Britain, there is no authority whatever for 
placing that birth at York. The only writer who names 
the birthplace gives it as Naisus (Nish, one of the larger 
towns of Yugo-Slavia). Concerning Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, equally little is known, but from one 
source comes the statement that she was of very low 
birth, from another that she was an Asiatic Greek girl 
whose father was an innkeeper, and that her marriage 
with Constantius was a secondary one. In her later years 
she became a Christian, and possibly on that account, 
and the fact that she was the mother of Constantine the 
Great, the first Christian Roman Emperor, various 
legends grew up around her, one of them attributing the 
building of the walls of Londinium to her inspiration. 
While this story need not be too seriously considered, it is 
conceivable that the combined dangers of Pictish inva¬ 
sions in the north and the much nearer menace of the 
Saxons, whose vessels might elude the Roman fleet and 
come right up the Thames, caused the citv to erect its 
first defensive walls about this time. Possioly there was 
a daring raid high up in the Thames estuary. 
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unrecorded by history, which gave serious alarm to 
the citizens of Londinium, and caused them to build 
hurriedly the massive wall of which impressive remains 
still exist. 

In the jear following the death of Constantius 
‘‘ Chlorus in 306, his son Constantine had occasion to 
attack the Piets and also the Irish, who arc now first 
mentioned as causing trouble. He gained successes, and 
it would seem that some additions to the occupied 
territory in the north were due to his victories. 

One of the few outstanding facts in regard to the Chris¬ 
tianization of Britain is recorded soon after those events. 
From it we learn that there was by this time a Bishop of 
Londinium. His name was Restitutus, but nothing is 
known of him beyond the fact that he was present at the 
Synod of Arelate (Arles in Provence). The constitu¬ 
tional conservatism of the British seems to have delayed 
any rapid progress in the spread of the new religion in 
the wealthy island province, for the small community, 
although possessed of its high dignitaries, was too poor to 
provide the necessary expenses for the delegates (two 
other bishops went with Restitutus) to the conference in 
Gaul, and a subscription for the purpose was raised else¬ 
where. Apart from the foundations of what may be a 
small church in the little town of Calleva (Silchester), no 
other site has at present yielded any indications of 
Christian places of worship. Beyond a few lamps, one 
or two bowl-shaped fonts, an incomplete inscription at 
York, and certain other small objects, some of 
them bearing the Chi-Rho monogram, very little has 
been discovered to indicate the progress of the new 
religion. 

The age of Constantine the Great—he became Emperor 
of the West in 312 and sole Emperor eleven years later— 
no doubt coincided with the highest level of prosperity in 
Britain. The life of the country houses and m the better- 
class quarters of the towns had for a considerable time 
reached a level of luxury which would have placed it on 
much the same plane as other fully Romanized provinces 
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of tht Empire. Many generations had passed since the 
days when those in Rome who received appointments in 
Britain regarded themselves as going out into an atmo¬ 
sphere of barbarianism. The high-water mark of Roman 
culture had been attained during the first half of the 
fourth century; from‘that time onwards there was at first 
a holding on, and then a gradual, followed by an 
accelerating, decline. 

Many centuries were to pass after the break-up of 
Roman civilization in Britain before the culture of the 
island was destined to overtake the level reached in the 
fourth century. There was doubtless much splendour 
and semi-barbaric comfort in the castles of England in 
the thirteenth century, but tapestry-hung walls were com¬ 
paratively few, chimneys were rare, and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments were crude ana primitive. The great houses of 
Tudor and Jacobean times, of course, surpassed the 
Romano-British villa in dimensions, and probably in all 
respects except baths, water supply, heating arrangements, 
and drainage. In these features it was not until the nine¬ 
teenth century that England caught up the fourth, 
although architecturally the homes of the upper classes 
of Englishmen had doubtless, with their noble windows, 
splendid staircases, tapestried and panelled halls and 
galleries, long surpassed the achievements of the Romano- 
British landlord or official. 

A new attack, apparently by the Scots from Ireland, 
occurred in 343. It was of a sufficiently menacing 
character for the Emperor Cons tans I. to come hurriedly 
to Britain in the depths of winter and lead an expedition 
against the invaders. His visit is notable in more than 
one way, for, besides being the last Roman Emperor 
(excluding Magnus Maximus and Constantine III.) known 
to have set foot in Britain, he appears to have crossed to 
Ireland to chastise the invaders in their own country. 
Much damage was caused to the Wall. Although this 
and doubtless many other minor threats were fully dealt 
with for some years to come, the world movement which 
seems to have set in motion the uncivilized populations 
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of No^crn Europe was gathering force; in spite of 
intervals of comparative peace, the task of defence was 
becoming an increasingly difficult one. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

(a.d. 343 TO 410) 

About the middle of the fourth century the capital of 
Britannia had become so wealthy and influential that, if 
not yet to be counted among the greatest of the cities of 
the empire, it certainly could be included in the notable 
group forming the second rank. This eminence was 
officially recognized, apparently, about the year 368, by 
the bestowal upon it of the name Augusta, which was 
intended to replace the ancient Londinium. The new 
tide, in spite of the proud distinction conferred, does not 
seem to have supplanted the old, although it appears 
upon the coinage of Magnus Maximus as late as 383 to 
388, for after that period Augusta disappears from all 
records, while Londinium persists. 

In 350, seven years after his defeat of the northern 
invaders of Britain, Constans I. was murdered by Mag- 
nentius, who was in command of two legions in the 
island. He and his brother Decentius were accepted in 
Britain as co-Emperors of the West, and for three years 
war between the Emperors of East and West continued 
until Decentius was killed in Gaul, and, after a decisive 
defeat, Magnentius committed suicide. Constantius IJ[. 
proceeded to deal with the prominent supporters of the 
usurping Emperors with the most drastic severity, send¬ 
ing to Britain a Spanish Secretary of State named Paulus, 
who had earned for himself the nickname “ Catena ” 
(chain) from the unenviable reputation which he gained 

3 
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from extracting links of evidence by torture and other 

methods, 

Martinus, the Govcrnor-Ocncral of Britain, came into 
conflict with Paulus in his efforts to defend certain 
citizens involved in the inquiry, and the situation grew 
more and more strained until an occasion arose when 
Martinus, losing control of himself, struck a blow with 
his sword at “ Catena.” Having inflicted only a wound, 
the Governor-General, realizing that he had placed him¬ 
self in a desperate position, drove his weapon into his 
own side and so left Paulus free to complete in his savage 
fashion the Emperor’s commands. He left Britain witli 
his victims in chains and expecting no mercy. 

The distraction caused by the internal dissensions just 
described no doubt weakened the watchfulness and 
efficiency of the forces on the frontiers, for in 360 Piets 
and Scots were sufficiently aggressive along Hadrian’s 
Wall to make it seem desirable for Julian, then Caesar of 
the West, to send over Lupicinus, his Master of the 
Horse, with reinforcements consisting of Teutonic mer¬ 
cenaries. This high officer was a man of haughty dis¬ 
position—according to Ammianus, he always “ smelt of 
the tragic buskin ”—but whatever his manner, it would 
appear that his efficient dispositions averted the threatened 
danger. ... It was, however, for only a brief interval. 

By the year 364 it must have seemed that the gods 
had decreed the collapse of the dominion of Rome. 
Ammianus Marccllinus, the historian of these years of 
Titanic struggle with the welter of barbarian invasion, 
tells us how it seemed as though the strident notes of a 
trumpet had given the signal for war throughout the 
whole Roman world. The gods had, as it were, com¬ 
manded that the whole line of enemies should now 
advance. Reinforcements were required everywhere at 
once, the hard-pressed legions and their auxiliaries were 
worn down by incessant attacks, not on one, two, or 
three fronts, but at almost all points simultaneously. 
Britain had now to resist the heavy onslaught of four 
enemies: Saxons surged against her eastern and southern 
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defences, Piets and Scots came bloodily upon her northern 
and north-western frontiers, and the savage Atccotti (very 
goss^bly from Ireland) flung themselves upon her western 

The defensive forces were at this time under dual 
control, a source of weakness which must inevitably have 
made the task of the commanders infinitely harder than 
it might have been. The chief military authority was 
the Dux Britanniarum ( = the Duke of the Britains), 
while the naval forces—certainly those of the east and 
south—were under the control of the Comes Litons 
Saxonici (==the Count of the Saxon Shore). Notwith¬ 
standing divided command and the overwhelming con¬ 
centration of enemies upon her, the defenders of Roman 
Britain held out desperately, although the hope of ulti¬ 
mate success without support from the Continent was, no 
doubt, ebbing. Three years passed, and still the struggle 
continued. One can only guess at the losses sustained 
by the defenders, but their ranks must have been terribly 
thinned when, about 367 to 368, the defence suddenly 
gave way. News reached the Emperor Valentinian (then 
in Gaul) that Nectaridus, the Count of the Saxon Shore, 
was killed in battle, that Fullofaudes, the Duke, had been 
taken prisoner in an ambuscade, and that Britain, now 
subjected to the ravages of the united hordes of bar¬ 
barians, was in a state of the deepest distress. 

The disaster was an appalling one. The two nations 
of the Piets, the Atecotti and the Scots, were ravaging the 
country from the north and west, while the Saxons, 
with Frankish support, were landing wherever they could 
on the eastern and southern coasts. It would seem that 
the organized defences had so completely collapsed that 
units had disbanded and fled, leaving the unprotected 
interior of the island at the mercy of bands of plundering 
savages. While there seems good ground for thinking 
that such strongly walled military bases as York and 
Chester, and, indeed, most of the towns which possessed 
permanent defences, would have held out against the 
invaders, these places no doubt became strategically value- 
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less through isolation when the flood of invasion broke 
through. The exulting bands of plunder-seekers ranged 
far and wide through tnc peaceful cultivated areas of the 
island, seeking undefended homesteads, where frightful 
things must have happened. Well-built villas with their 
surrounding farms and cottages went up in flames—the 
spade of the modern excavator finds much evidence for 
widespread burnings at this period—and the massacres 
of the agricultural population must have left many a 
district in a condition from which recovery would have 
been too slow to be complete before the final break-up of 
the Pax Romana, when Britain, deprived of a great part 
of its military forces, was obliged to depend upon her 
own efforts to make good the yawning gaps. But in 368 
the central authority of the Roman Empire was still 
sufficiently powerful to bring succour to the island across 
the Channel. 

The Emperor’s first step was to send over to Britain 
Severus, the commander of the household troops, to 
report on the situation, and so alarming was the news he 
brought back that Jovinus, the Ficld-Marshal of Cavalry, 
was sent to obtain further information, which only con¬ 
firmed what Severus had reported. It was made clear to 
the now thoroughly alarmed Valcntinian that unless a 
powerful force was sent it might soon be too late to 
repair the disaster. The task of attempting to save the 
great province was therefore entrusted to a general of 
considerable experience and merit—Count Theodosius, 
whose son was to become the Emperor Theodosius I. 
The command included a considerable number of 
infantry and cavalry units, the latter being especially 
needed to round up the scattered parties of marauders 
which were leaving trails of smoking ruin over the face 
of the country. Arriving at Rutupiae (now Richborough, 
near Sandwich), he awaited the coming of his troops 
before proceeding to London, a delay which seems to 
imply that nothing could be done without the heavy 
reinforcements under orders to embark at Boulogne. The 
landing completed, Theodosius marched towards Lon- 
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dinium, clearing the country of the booty-laden enemy 
bands, whose operations would appear to have reached 
the southern counties, and thus the richest portions of 
Britain were suffering. The plunder was, with certain 
reservations for the benefit of the troops, returned to the 
owners, which implies that a good proportion of the 
population of the unprotected towns and villas had con¬ 
trived to escape before the invaders reached their homes. 

If the walls of Londinium had not been built earlier, 
their hasty erection at this time may be regarded as 
certain, and, since the danger had been chiefly from the 
land, the defences would have been built first on the three 
landward sides of the city. The original wall had no 
bastions. It is quite possible that the first defence on the 
river-front, if hurriedly put up, soon showed signs of 
weakness, and when the bastions were added—possibly 
some thirty years afterwards—the waterside defences re¬ 
quired reconstruction. In support of this theory there is 
evidence in the recent discovery in Upper Thames Street 
of a second wall three feet thicker than the inner one. 
The bastions and the river wall (where seen by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith), unlike the main landward curtain, con¬ 
tained much reused material, including destroyed monu¬ 
ments and ornamental features of houses. 

Its walls no doubt preserved the capital from disaster, 
but, as it was virtually besieged, the suburbs and the 
villas and farms in the near neighbourhood may have 
been plundered and burnt. 

Theodosius spent some time in Londinium organizing 
his offensive. He made it known that deserters would 
not be punished if they rejoined the eagles prompdy, 
and the winter thus saw the remaking of broken and 
scattered units and the steady augmentation of die Roman 
forces. The display of energy and organizing ability 
soon brought its reward, for when the army proceeded 
northwards its progress, if marked by much toilsome 
marching with little spectacular result gradually swept 
the civil districts clean from the savage invaders, and 
before long re-established the northern frontier. There 
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was no stopping on the defensive when the first stage of 
.the campaign was concluded, for Theodosius employed 
the fleets in carrying Roman arms into the lairs of the 
enemy in Hibernia and right up to the far-off Orcades 
(Orkney Islands). The relief and satisfaction in Britain 
must have been notable, and Valcntinian rewarded his 
great general with the highest military rank—that of 
Marshal of the Cavalry with the Emperor. 

From 369 to about 385 there was a respite in the 
attacks of the cver-ready enemies of prosperous Britain, 
and this interval of security might have been infinitely 
prolonged but for the almost inevitable internal weakness 
due to disaffection towards the central Roman govern¬ 
ment on the part of military leaders. Gratian, the 
Emperor of the West, had become unpopular with the 
army, and, as a result, the legions of Britain in 383 
decided to revolt and set up their very popular and 
efficient Spanish Commander-in-Chief, Magnus Clemens 
Maximus, as a rival to Gratian. Maximus proceeded to 
strike his own coins in the capital, reopening the mint, 
which had been closed since the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and, having apparently taken the necessary steps 
to counter the menace in the north, transferred die bulk 
of his forces to Gaul in order to attack Gratian, whom 
he defeated and killed. But in the moment of victory, 
while his back was turned upon Britain, Maximus learnt 
that the Piets had seized the opportunity to spring upon 
the weakened defences. Their attack, however, was re¬ 
pelled, a fact possibly due, as Mr. Kipling has suggested 
in a stirring chapter of Fuc\ oj Poo^s Hill, to the 
heroism and devotion, inspired by Maximus, of the out¬ 
numbered units on Hadrian’s Wall and at other frontier 
posts. 

In the five years during which Magnus Maximus held 
the rciiw of power in the West, the defence seems to have 
bacn successfully maintained, and the recovery of Britain 
the disaster of 367-68 no doubt continued, even if its 
|irogres$ were slow and incomplete. But the menace of 
Ae Saxon invader, the growing threat of the Irish upon 
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Wales and the prosMrous country along its confines, 
produced a feeling ot insecurity, and it is possible that 
the rebuilding of country houses was delayed; it was, 
for the present, safer to find quarters within a wailed 
town, and, further, it is more than probable that capital 
was scarce and labour expensive. 

In 388, Maximus broke his pledged word by rashly 
crossing the Alps, and so became involved in war witn 
Theodosius I., Emperor of the East, and in the same 
year he suffered defeat, was taken prisoner, and beheaded 
near Aquileia in Venetia. During his lifetime Britain 
was, it seems, tolerably secure. His popularity in Britain 
appears to have included Wales, if the Maxim (or 
Maxen) Wledig ” of Cymric legend may be taken as the 
same warrior-emperor. 

Legions had been withdrawn for service on the Con¬ 
tinent—which of the three forming the garrison is not 
known—and the strong arm of Maximus was now in the 
dust. Here was fresh opportunity for plunderers and 
Anglo-Saxon home-seekers. Once more the weakened 
defence was strained to the utmost, and the need of 
reinforcements was so imperative that an urgent appeal 
was sent to Rome for help. Wales was being completely 
overrun by the Irish under the redoubtable Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, the Piets and Scots were becoming more 
and more difficult to hold back, while the Saxon Shore 
area was being subjected to increasingly dangerous and 
extensive raids; in some of the more remote districts it is 
likely that by this time the raiders began to hold on. 
Here and there a Saxon Shore fort or signal station may 
have been taken and its defenders slain to the last man. 

By 395 the nominal ruler of the West was the half¬ 
witted boy-Emperor Honorius, who amused himself with 
his pet birds while Flavius Stilicho—a Romanized 
Vandal—controlled the destinies of the western half of 
the tottering Empire, and it was under this energetic 
leader’s direction that the necessary reorganization and 
strengthening of the defences in Britain took place. Very 
few references to Britain occur in the pages of any Roman 
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writers at this time, but Claudianus, the poet, gives one 
ground for believing that many victories over the in¬ 
vaders were obtained by Stilicho’s generals. Precise dates 
cannot be given, although, by carefully collecting the 
scraps of evidence from excavations on tne sea and land 
frontiers of Britain, it is becoming clear that there was, 
towards the close of the fourth century, a good deal of 
fresh construction on the forts of the Saxon Shore and 
elsewhere. At some uncertain date massive bastions were 
added and walls were heightened. This is especially 
clear at Garionnonum (Burgh Castle), near Lowestoft, 
and the bastions of Londinium may very likely have been 
built in this increasingly anxious time. 

The prospect of holding back indefinitely enemies who 
seemed to grow in numbers year by year was now 
becoming almost hopeless. The military forces left in the 
country were so inadequate that there was urgent demand 
for the return of the legions which had been withdrawn. 
That this was done once or twice is quite conceivable, 
but the day came when the reply from an appeal to the 
Emperor was more or less an admission that the central 
Government could, for the time being, at least, do no 
more for Britain, and that it was therefore authorized to 
organize its defences as it thought best. 

Italy itself was now threatened with invasion by Alaric 
and Radagais. In 406 and 407, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Alans, and Sueves broke irresistibly into Gaul, and 
Stilicho, in desperate need of reinforcements, ordered 
troops to come across from Britain. The sack of Rome 
by Alaric occurred in 410, and it was at about that timq 
that the detached corner of the empire saw plainly that 
it could expect litdc succour from without. 

Therefore at some date in the reign of Honorius (395- 
423) the province was left to do its best for itself, and at 
the same time the invading hosts on land and sea appear 
to have, in a certain degree, isolated the island province 
fot a time; communication with Gaul and any centre of 
^oman administration about this period seems to have 
become hazardous, while the flow of new coinage from 
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Continental mints virtually came to an end. With very 
few exceptions, the coins found in all excavated sites in 
Britain stop with those of Honorius and Arcadius, his 
co-Emperor in the East. 

These facts have given rise to the general impression 
that Britain definitely, about the year 410, fell into the 
hands of her invaders, that in one year the whole of the 
well-organized province became a prey to her enemies, 
mat there were no trained troops or any description left 
in the island, and that there was, in fact, no spirit or 
stomach for resistance left in the Romanized inhaoitants. 
How erroneous is that impression will be gathered in the 
pages which follow. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE LAST PHASE 

(a,D. 410 TO 582) 

The withdrawal of the legions which formed the main 
strength of the garrison of Britain for the defence of 
other parts of the sorely pressed empire need not be 
compared with such a situation as the taking away of 
purely British troops from India, for, seeing that the 
legions had, since the time of Hadrian, been recruited in 
Britain, it would be nearer the facts to make the parallel 
with the removal of Canadian battalions from Canada at 
a time when that country was being threatened by an 
invader. To state precisely what proportion of a legion 
was of British blood by the fifth century is naturally 
impossible, but it seems inevitable that the Continental 
stock composing it was very much diluted by the enrol¬ 
ment, generation after generation, of the sons of mixed 
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marriages at York, Chester, and Cacrlcon. With this 
process in operation for some three centuries, and, in 
addition, the coming to the eagles since the time of 
Hadrian of very many pure-blooded Brigantes, Silurcs, 
and other pure Celts, there can be little doubt that the 
Second, Sixth, and Twentieth Legions were, to a very 
great extent, the province’s own native forces when they 
were sent away for foreign service. It was almost as 
when the British divisions were sent overseas in 1914, 
leaving England for the time denuded of its fully trained 
defenders. 

The picture, therefore, of the Britons, enervated by 
centuries of subjection to the magnificent Romans, im¬ 
ploring for the return of the legions, while in one sense 
accurate, is, in another, quite misleading. There was in 
Britain the manhood from which the legions were re¬ 
cruited. All that was required was, as in 1914, the time 
to train and organize fresh forces. It would seem that 
these new levies were made, and that the much-sung 
victories of King Arthur were won by them. There 
must indeed have been the finest of fighting material for 
the Romano-British leaders to draw upon if one is to 
explain the long-drawn-out defence. 

There has come down through the ages an important 
list called the Notitia Dignitatum, which was compiled 
for use in the office of a Roman Secretary of State—the 
Primicerius Notariorum, In this list arc given the 
various military units under the command of tne Comes 
Britanniarum (Count of the Britains), the Comes Litoris 
Saxonici (Count of the Saxon Shore), and the Dux 
Britanniarum (Duke of the Britains), and as, from certain 
internal evidence, the date of the compilation is placed 
about the year 429, there is material for thinking that at 
that date Britain was still amply defended. Legio II. 
" Augusta ” is given as being at Rutupia?, while Legio VI. 
is apparently on the northern frontier; the garrisons of nine 
Saxon Shore forts arc named; the names of twenty-two 
units on the line of the Wall, and finally a number of 
infantry and cavalry units from 500 to 1,000 strong, bring- 
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ing the grand total of the military forces in Britain to any- 
thing between 40^000 and 65,000 men. There is archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, however, which suggests that this list, if 
in use in 429, was out of date, and that it included in it 
units which were no longer in Britain. There are those 
who are so convinced that the defences of Britain were com¬ 
pletely broken down at the end of the fourth century that 
they can hardly listen to the arguments in favour of a 
later date. Between those who hold opposing views on 
this interesting point there is, indeed, a state of war: 
one side pours derision and contempt upon the views 
held by the other. The existence of this strong difference 
of opinion is in itself sufficient to show that the materials 
arc at present inadequate for allowing one to come to any 
very definite conclusion, and one must, until more evi¬ 
dence is forthcoming, leave the matter undecided. When 
dealing with a period so much clouded in the dust of 
warfare and destruction this is more or less inevitable. 

The chaos brought about in the Western Empire by 
the barbarian invasions of Britain, Gaul, and Italy, fol¬ 
lowed by the sack of Rome by Alaric in the year 410, 
almost extinguished the light of history in Western 
Europe, and thus the historian of this period is compelled 
to grope for some time in an almost impenetrable black¬ 
ness. Now and then a very faint glimmer of light 
illumines the scene for a moment; it passes, and for a 
time there is almost as little to be seen of the stage as 
when a heavy curtain has fallen. A moment of transitory 
illumination is given about the year 429, when it is 
recorded diat St. Germanus, the soldier-Bishop of 
Auxerre, made his first mission to Britain. He came 
accompanied by Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, to preach 
against the Pelagian heresy which was seemingly grow¬ 
ing in the detached province. The two Bishops visited 
Vcrulamium and venerated the shrine of the martyr, 
St. Albanus, there. The nobles and officials who 
attended the synod, held at some place not mentioned, 
were, says the biographer of St. Germanus, splendid in 
their appearance, and the whole impression which one 
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obtains is that of a country still under a Roman form of 
government, although at war with the AMlo-Saxons and 
me Piets. The Bishops had other than afeirs of religion 
to occupy their attention, for they appear soon afterwards 
on the field of batdc, where they give the British “ terri¬ 
torials ” the battle-cry of “ Alleluia!” and, by skilful dis¬ 
positions, enable, them to win a notable victory over Piets 
as well as Saxons. From this ray of light it seems clear 
that Romanized Britain was still in touch with the Con¬ 
tinent, still capable of putting its enemies to flight, and 
still able to spare time, in apparently undisturbed cities, 
for the discussion of ecclesiastical matters. Eighteen years 
later St. Germanus is again in Britain, concerned once 
more with the Pelagian heresy, and as on this second 
occasion there is no mention of any warfare, it would 
seem that in 447 there was an interlude of comparative 
if not entire peace. 

Some ten years later, in 457, there is recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle a victory over a Romano-British 
force on the River Cray in Kent. The defeated troops 
retreated to Londinium, which was evidently still intact 
nearly half a century after the year in which Britain was 
left to defend itself. In spite of this record, which so 
clearly reveals Londinium as the strong city still untaken 
by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, no coins later than the reign 
of Honorius have been recorded within the city. Tnc 
explanation would appear to be that no new coinage was 
coming into the country, or, if it were, it was so small 
in quantity that no examples have been discovered in 
London. As the soil of London has been mainly exca¬ 
vated without any examination whatever, a few coins of 
later reigns may easily have passed unnoticed. 

From about this time there appear on the dimly lighted 
stage various British kings or chieftains, whose skilful 
leading of the new levies restricted the invaders to the 
eastern parts of Britain for many years. One sees Vorti- 
gern using Angles and Jutes against fresh invaders and 
the diiaater caused by the treachery of their leader, 
Ingest Coroticus follows; he is succeeded by Am- 
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brosius Aurelianus, and towards the end of the century 
Uthcr takes his place. Britain is still fighting stubbornly. 

Soon appears another leader. He is called Artorius, or 
Arthur, and of his notable scries of victories over the 
invaders up and down the cast coast between Thames 
and Forth there can be litde doubt, although the men¬ 
tions of them arc vague enough, and he has for long 
been regarded as an entirely legendary figure. Other 
leaders nearing the name of Aurelius carry on the 
struggle far into the sixth century, when all that is left of 
Romanized Britain is a shrinking central area between 
the Great Ouse and the Severn. The struggle is pro¬ 
longed there until about the year 582, when, in a final 
pitched battle, the flood of invasion submerges the 
defence. I’he fighting spirit of the British was un- 
quenched throughout, and from all the evidence it seems 
that the flag was kept flying to the last. 

Did the invaders learn anything of the civilized order 
which they were breaking up? Were they affected in 
any way in their manners ancl customs by what they saw 
or picked up from the Romanized Britons whom they 
did not kill? They learnt to call rivers and places by 
Celtic names: did they consciously or unconsciously 
assimilate other things? These are questions which arc 
still without an answer. 

There remains the question of what proportion of the 
Romanized Britons survived the two-century-long 
struggle. The idea, until lately reigning unchallenged, 
was to the effect that what was left of the Celtic element 
was driven into Cornwall and the mountains of Wales, 
or crossed the sea to Brittany. But the wholesale killing 
of the population of an enlightened province, after the 
fashion of die slaughter of the Amalekites, is now re¬ 
garded as wide of the facts. There can be little doubt 
that large numbers of women and children were spared 
and that men who were no longer a source of danger 
and could be turned to useful service would also have 
been allowed to live. Even on the eastern coast, where 
one would expect the total disappearance of the old 
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population, the Celtic place and river names survive in 
considerable numbers, while in Lincolnshire and York¬ 
shire Celtic words were used in the counting of a score 
of sheep until yesterday, if not to-day. 

When Tennyson wrote— 

“ Saxon, Dane, and Norman are we,” 

he omitted the important Celtic strain in the British race 
of to-day. 
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